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GAIBTIES AND GRAVITIES. 



ANTE ANI> POST-NUPTIAL JOURNAL. 

<* When I said I would die a Bachelor^ I did not think I should 
live till i were married. 

** A miracle ! — here's our own hands ag'ainst our hearts." 

Much Ado about J^otJdng. 

Some people have nfit the talent, some hav^ not 
tBe leisure, and others do not possess the requisitct 
industry, for keeping a private diary or journal; and 
yet there is probably no book which a man could 
consult with half so much advantage as a record of 
this sort, if it presented a faithful transcript of the 
'writer's fluctuating feelings and opinions. If, instead 
o£' comparing our own mind with others, which is 
tfefe process of common reading, we ivere to mea- 
sure it with itself at different periods, as exhibited 
in our memorandum book, we should learn a more 
inistructive humility, a more touching lesson of 
distrust in ourselves and indulgence towards our 
neighbours, than could be acquired by poring oyer 
all the ethics and didactics that ever were penned. 
As a mere psychological curiosity, it must be inte- 
resting to observe the advancement of our own nafind ; 
still more so to trace Its caprices and contrasts. 
Changes of t^te and opinion are generally gradu- 
ated by such slow and. imperceptible progressions, 
that we are Unconscious of the process, and should 
hardly believe that our former opinions were diame- 
trically opposed to our present, did not our faltVxlx^ 
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journal present them to our eyes on the incontestable 
evidence of our own hand writing. Personal iden- 
tity has been disputed on account of the constant 
renewal of our component atoms: few people, I 
think, will be disposed to maintain the doctrine of 
mental identity, when I submit them ihp following 
aiter et tdem^ being a series of extracts from the 
same journal, registered in^perfect sincerity of heart 
at the time of each inscription, and the whole not 
spread over a wider space of time than a few conse- 
cutive months. Into the cause of my perpetual and 
glaring discrepancies, it is not my purpose to enter ; 
this is a puzzle that may serve to exercise the inge- 
nuity of your readers. 

ANTE-NUPTIAL. 

'I hate Blondes; white-faCfd horses and 'women 
are equally ugly ; the " blue-eyed daughters of the 
North," like the other bleached animals of the same 
latitude, are apt to be very torpid, sleepy, and in- 
sipid, rarely exhibiting much intellect or piquancy. 
They remind one of boiled mutton without caper- 
sauce, or water-gruel without wine or brand}'^. 
Every one thought the Albinos frightful, and yet 
people pretend to admire fair women. Brunettes 
are decidedly handsomer — what is a snow scene 
compared to the rich and various colouring of an 
autumnal landscape ! They have a moral beauty 
about them ; their eyes sparkle with intelligence — 
they possess fire — -vivacity — genius. A Brunette 
Sawney is as rare as a tortoise-shell tom-cat. There 
i3, however, a species of complexion which nature 
accomplishes in her happier moods, infinitely tran- 
scending all others. I mean a clear transparent 
olive, through whose soft and lucid surface the blood 
may be almost seen coursing beneath, while the 
mind seems constantly shining through s^d irradiat- 
ing the countenance. It is generally found accom- 
panied by dark silky hair^ small regular features, 
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and a a'ylph-like form, approximating somewhat to 
the- — ^Lascar? — ^No. To the Spanish ? — No: but 
to the description which Ovid gives us of Sappho, 
and to the species of beauty that imagination as- 
signs to the fascinating Cleopatra. My dear Juliti 
exactly represents this kind of loveliness. I am 
certainly a lucky fellow in having secured the pro- 
mise of her hand. She possesses animation and 
briskness, without any of that unamiable tendency 
to domineer which so many lively females exhibit, 
and has a good portion of reading and talent with- 
out affecting the.blue-stocking. It is a bad thing 
to be over-wifed, like poor Frank Newhenham, who 
has nothing to do with the laws of his own house 
byt to obey them. Better to have no appointment 
than get a place under petticoat government. 

Determined on sending in my resignation to 
Brookes's and Arthur's, as well to the Alfred and 
Union. Hercules gave ttp his club when he mar- 
ried Dejanira, and all good husbands should follow 
his example. The increase of these establishme nts 
a bad sign : our wives and hotel keepers must as- 
sociate together, for they seem to be deserted by 
the rest of the world. Astonishing that men should 
prefer politics and port-wine in a club-room, to the 
converse of a beautiful woman at home. Substi- 
tuting Julia for Cesbia, I am ready to exclaim with 
Catullus, in his imitation of Sappho, 

nie mi par €sse Deo videtur, 
lUe si fas est, superare Divos, 
Qui sedens adversus identidem te 

Spectat, et audit 
Dulce rid^nteiQ. 

Saw Lady Madeleine at the opera, looking fat, 
florid, and sphynx-like* it is the fashion to call 
her a fine creature — so is^the prize ox: for the mo- 
de s'ty which others assign to her, read mauvaise 
honte. If people admire by the square foot, they 
can hardly over-rate her merits ; but for my own 
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part I vrould rather marry a Patagonian milk- 
inaid. 

Went to Richmond — sat upon the grass in front 
of the house formerly belonging to Whitshed Keene, 
and gazed upon the moon, thinking all the while of 
Julia, until I became so melancholy, romantic, and 
poetical, as actually to perpetrate the following 

STANZAS. 

Sweet ii the sadness of the night. 

And dear her silent reign. 
And pleaftant is her mournful light, 

To those who love in vain. 

To yon pale moon that o'er me soars, 

Which dim through tears 1 see. 
E'en now perchance my Julia pourft 

Her fervent vows for me. 

The breeze, whose plaints from yonder glade 

In whispering murmurs rise. 
Perchance around her lips has playM, 

And breathes my Julia's sighs. 

By day her fancied presence seems 

To chase each tear away — 
Then stay to sooth my troubled dreams-^ 

Stay, dearest vision, stay ! 

Why I should describe myself as loving in vain, 
and looking through tears, making Julia, who was 
that night engaged to a ball at Almack's, sympa- 
thize in my distress, may seem odd; but I recol- 
lected that all great poets are melancholy, and that 
'^ the course of true love never does run smooth," 
when you are soliloquizing the moon. I protest I 
N think the lines very mellifluous and heart-rending, 
and altogether Lady's Magazinish. My darling 
Julia tells ipe she doats upon poetry ; so do I, es- 
pecially the elegiac, wh^ hit off by a master's 
iiand. Mem.: show her 'my verses to-morrow. 

My dear Julia, I am happy to find, is equally 
fond of the country, and cjevoted to music and do- 
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mestic plieasure». In fact her taste and opinions 
seem generally to agree with mine. She is certainly 
a woman of superior good sense.* Delighted to ob- 
serve that she is so much pleased with my rattling 
friend Compton, and thinks Harvey a gentlemanly 
good looking man. It is always pleasant when 
one's bachelor companions prove acceptable to one's 
wife. 

IWias introduced to my beloved Julia's uncle, 
Mr. Jacjcson, a nabob, who gave me a receipt for 
bile, and told me a famous story of a tiger hunt at 
Calcutta ; a pleasant chatty man. His wife rather 
in the style of the Hottentot than the Medici Ve- 
nus, but genteel in her manners ; the three daugh- 
ters pleasing interesting girls, and one of them good^ 
looking. 

Sent Nimrod to Tattersal's as I mean to giye up 
hunting. Bad enough for bachelors to risk their 
necks by galloping after a poor inoffensive hare i 
preposterous in married men. Sold my Joe Man- 
ton and patent percursion gun to Compton, as I 
flatter myself I shall be better employed in the so- 
ciety of my amiable Julia, than in wading through 
mud and snow to destroy partridges and pheasants. 
Besides, going out with a friend upon these occa- 
sions by no means implies 3'our returning with him, 
as be is very apt to miss the birds and shoot you. 
If you go alone, two alternatives await you: in 
getting over a stile a twig unfortunately catcher 
the lock of your piece, and lodges its contents in 
your kidneys ; or your favourite spaniel makes a 
point — of putting his paw upon your trigger, and in 
the ardour of his fondling blows out your brains. 
Sportsmen should really devise some new mode of 
of death ; these are quite hackneyed. Julia much 
pleased when I toUher my intentions : she particu- 
larly objected to hunting, on account of its expense. 
She is decidedly economical, which is a great com- 
fort. 
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Julia being engaged with her uncle Jackson, I 
spent the evening alone by my own 6re-side ; very 
bilious and hippish. Dr. Johnson is quite right; 
a married man has many cares, but a single one has 
no pleasures. What a solitary forlorn wretch is the 
latter in misery and sickness ! Some years ago there 
was an account in the papers of a respectable old 
bachelor, in Gray's inn, who after several months' 
disappearance was found dead in his chambers^ half 
eaten up by blue-bottle flies. Conceive the idea of 
a man's being forgotten by his friends and remem* 
bered by the blue-bottles ! I never see one of these 
flying Benedict-eaters without wishing myself fairly 
married ; their buzzing in my ear ^ems to echo the 
epithalamium of Manlius to my Julians namesake-^ 

lo, hymen hy menace, io ! 
16, hymen hymen ace ! 

, Next week my adorable Julia is to become mine 
for ever, and if I know any thing of myself, Jack 
Egerton will be the happiest man in the world. 
Can't ,6ay I like the ceremonial — ^rather lugubrious 
and solemn. Parents looking dolorous — -sisters and 
cousins crying-^bride ready to faint — nobody com- 
fortable but the clergyman and clerk. Compton 
says, it is very like going to be hanged, and observes, 
that there is only the difference of an aspirate be- 
tween alter and halter — a bad joke, like all the other 
sorry witticisms launched against women and tnar- 
riage. Satirists of the sex either disappointed men, 
or fools, or mere inventors of calumny. Pope con* 
fesses, in the advertisement to his satires, that none 
of the characters are drawn from real life. He that 
lives single, says St. Paul, does well, but he that 
marries does better. St. Paul was a wise man. 

POST-NUPTIAL. 

Heigho ! Three months elapsed without a single 
entry in my journal. What an idle fellow I have 
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become^ or rather what a busy one, for I have'been 
hi a perpetual bustle ever since the expiration of 
the honey-moon. By the by, nothing can be more 
ill judged than oar custom of dedicating that period 
tarural sequestration, that we may do nothing but 
amuse one another, while it generally ends in our 
tiring one another to death. Remember reading of 
a pastrycook, who always gave his apprentices a 
surfeit of tarts, when first they 'came, to insure their 
subsequent indifference. Very well for him, hut a 
dangerous conjugal experiment. Godwin mentions 
in his Memoirs of Mary, that they alienated them- 
selves from one another every morning, that instead 
of mutually exhausting their mmds, they might 
have almost always something new to impart, by 
vrhich means they met with pleasure and parted 
with regret. Most, people reverse the process. In 
£ngland, if a man is seen with his wife perpetually 
dangling on his arm, it is a dispensation from all 
other observances ; let him do what he will, he has 
a reputation for all the cardinal virtues. In France 
it is the extreme of mauvais ton. Many hints 
might be advantageously borrowed from our Gallic 
neighbours. 

.Tired to death of people wishing one joy : there 
is an impertinence about the salutation ; it conveys 
^ doubt at best, and, as some people express them- 
selves, look very like a sneer. Received seven 
ep]#toUry congratulations, which, from their great 
similarity of phrase and sentiment, 1 suspect to be 
allplagiarisms from the Polite Letter Writer. Paid 
them in their own coin by writing a circular reply. 

$at next to Lady Madeleine at a dinner-party. 
What a remarkable fine woman she is ! quite majes- 
tic, after one has been accustomed to dwarfs and 
puppets^ After all, there is nothing so feminine 
and lovely as a fair complexion, especially when ac- 
companied with that Corinthian air — that natural 
mobility, (if Ir may so express myself,) whiclk at 
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once Stamps the high born and high bred woman ojf 
quality. If her hand alone were shown to roe, I 
should swear that it belonged to a person of rank. 
A complexion of this sort testifies the station of its 
possessor. One sees Olives and Brunettes trund- 
ling mops and crying mackerel ; but no menial ever 
possessed Lady Madeleine's soft and delicate tints. 
What a charm, too, in that gentle and modest de- 
meanour, forming so happy a medium between rus- 
tic reserve and London flippancy ! 

Finding ourselves alone and the time hanging 
rather heavy, I began reading aloud Milton's Lyci- 
das; but, before 1 had accomplished three pages, 
observed Julia fast adeep ! Waked her, to remind 
her of her former declaration that she doated upon 
poetry. " So I do," was the reply, " but I like 
something funny : have you got Peter Pindar, or 

Dr. Syntax's Tour ?" Heavens ! what a taste ! 

Requested her to play me one of Haydn's canzon- 
ets ; found her harp was thrown aside with seven 
broken strings, and the piano so much out of tune 
that she had not touched it for weeks. Am assur- 
ed, however, that she is passionately fond bf music 
when it is pfeiyed by any one else ; on the faith of 
which I subscribed to six concerts, and my wife 
actually went to oni^. By love of the country 1 learn 
that she means Bath, Brighton, and Cheltenham, iu 
their respective seasons ; but as to the rural, the 
romantic, and the picturesque, she protests that she 
has no particular penchant for " a cow on a common,' 
or a goose on a green," ^nd is even uninfluenced by 
the combined attractions of " doves, dung, ducks, 
dirt, dumplings, daisies, and daffidowndillies." 
Flippancy is not wit. Sorry to- find a difference in 
our sentiments upon many essential , points, and 
compelled to acknowledge that she is by no means 
a woman of that invariable good sense for which I 
had given her credit. 
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Cbmpton and Harvey have quite become stran- 
gers^ Could not understand the meaning— ques- 
tiotied the former upon the subject, when he asked 
ttie If I recollected one of the Miseries of Human 
Life—" Going to dine with your friend upon the 
stiength of a general invitation, and finding by the 
countenance of his wife you had much better have 
wiaited for a particular one. I don't mind a cold 
dinner," be continued, " but I cannot stand cold 
looks ; and Harvey is too much in request to go 
where he is considered, even by silent intimation, 
as ' un de trop.' " Expostulated with Mrs. Eger- 
ton upon this subject, when she denied the fact of 
any incivility', but confessed her wonder that I should 
a[Ssociate with such a rattling fellow as Compton, 
who had nothing in him. Nothing in him ! no more 
has soda water ; its attraction consists in its efler* 
vescence and volatility. Compton is an honest fel- 
low, and loves good eating and drinking. He has 
vhradty, edacity, and bibacity ;— what the deuce 
would she have ? * 

By the by, those odious Jacksttns positively haunt 
tRe house. It is lucky the old nabob is worth 
nioney, for he is worth nothing else. ^Thc bore ! — 
he has now given me five different receipts for bile, 
atid i have been six times in at the death of that 
clirsed tiger that he shot near Calcutta. Another 
dip would have made his fat wife a negress. Let no 
man offer to hand her down stairs, unless he can 
carry three hundred weight, and listen to a ten mi- 
nutes' wheezing. Absurd to wear two diamond 
netbklnces, where not one of them could be seen for 
her three double chins. The daughter, whom they 
call handsome (!!!) squints; the clever one is a 
Birmingham blue-stocking; the youngest is good 
tt^mpered but quite a fool. As to " dear cousin 
Patty,** she seems to have taken up her residence' 
with us, though she has nothing to do but flatter 
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my wife and wash the lap-dog. I thought it was 
against the canon law to marry a whole family. 

Shootingseason — nothingtodo at home-^devilish 
dull — Corhpton drove me in his tilbury to Hertford- 
shire — lent me my old Joe Manton — never shot 
better in my life — missed nothing. Accepted an 
invitation from Sir Mark Manners to pass a fort- 
night wit^h him in Norfolk, upon the strength of 
which bought a new patent percussion gun, and 
promise ^myself famous sport. Got a letter from 
Harvey, at Melton — the hunt was never kept up 
in such prime style ; ran down just for one day 
— so much delighted that I purchased a famous 
hunter for only three hundred guineas, and was out 
every morning till it was time to start across the 
country for Sir Mark's shooting box in Norfolk, 

Returned from Sir Mark's-— never spent a plea- 
santer fortnight in my life— famous preserves — my 
gun did wonders. Mrs. Egerton thought proper to 
object to the great expense of my recommencing a 
hunting-establishment, while she tormented me to 
death at the same time to give her a box at the 
opera. In all that regards my amusements, I can- 
not accuse her of any want of economy ; but in 
every thing that has reference to her own freaks and 
fancies, she is perfectly regardless of cost. She is 
of the Hudibrastic quality, and 

*' Compounds for sins she is inclined to» / 
By damning those she has no mind to." 

Addison observes in the 205th number of the 
Spectator, " that the palest features look the most 
agreeable in white ; that a face which is overflushed 
appears to advantage in the deepest scarlet, and 
that a dark complexion is not a little alleviated by 
a black hood :" — which he explains, by observing 
that a complexion, however dark, never approaches 
to black, or a pale one to white, so that their re- 
spective tendancie* are modified by being compared 
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with tb^ir extremes. Notwithstanding this authori- 
ty, iny wife, who^ skin is almost Moorish, persists 
in wearing a white hat, which gives her the look of 
a perfect Yarico. Declined walking out with her 
this morning, unless she changed it, which she ob» 
stinately refused, after wrangling with me for half 
an hour; and, as I was determined to exercise my 
martial authority, I went out without her. Is it not 
astonishing that a person of the smallest reflection 
or good sense should stubbornly contend about such 
a mere trifle ? She has a monstrous disposition to 
domineer, which I am resolved to resist. 

.Met Harvey in my promenade, who told me, that 
as there had been no committee at Brookes^s or 
Arthur's since I withdrew my name, there was still 
time to reinstate it, which he kindly undertook to 
do for me. hurried on myself to the Alfred and 
Union, and got there just in time to take down the 
notices. How excessively fortunate ! Acting the 
hermit in London won't do : I hate affectation of 
su^y sort. Long evenings at home I hate still worse. 
Oi|e must have some resources ; for thfe romance of 
life like all other romances, ends with marriage. 
The Rovers, Sir Harry Wildairs, Lovebys, and 
Other wild gallants of the old comedies, never ap- 
pear upon the stage after this ceremony ; their freaks 
are over — their " occupation's gone"-^they arc 
presumed to have become too decent and dull for 
a dramatist. Their loves were a lively romance ; 
their marriage is flat history. The uncertainty of 
bachelorship unquestionably gives a charm to exist- 
ence ; a married man has nothing farther to expect ; 
he must sit down quietly, and wait for death. A 
single one likes to speculate upon his future fate ; 
be has something to look forward to, and while he 
is making up his mind to what beauty he shall offer 
his hand, he roves amid a harem of the imagination, 
a sart of mental Polygamist. A man may be for- 
tunate in wedlock, but if he is not ! ! ! 
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I certainly thought my wife had some smartness 
of conversation, but I find that it only amounts to a 
petulant dicacity. Swift explains the process by 
which I was deceived wjien he says — '* A very little 
wit is valued in a woman, as we are pleased with a 
few words spoken plain by a parrot. Perhaps he 
solves the difficulty better when he adds in another 
place — "Women are like riddles; they please us no 
longer when once thiey are known." 

Told of a bon-mot launched by my friend Taylor, 
on the occasion of my nuptials. Old Lady Dotterel 
exclaiming that she feared I had been rather wild, 
and was glad to hear I was going to be married— 
*' So am I too," cried Taylor ; but, after a momcnt^s 
consideration, added in a compassic nate tone— 
" although I don't know why I should say so, poor 
fellow, for he never did me any harm in his life." 
Went to the play — one of Reynold's comedies. Used 
to laugh formerly at the old fellow's reply, when he 
is told that bachelor's are useless fellows, and ought 
to be taxed — ** So we ought Ma'am, for it is quite 
a luxury." Admitted the fact, but could not join 
in the roar. Not a bad joke of the amateur, who, 
on examining the Seven Sacraments painted by 
Poussin, and criticising the picture of Marriage, 
exclaimed — "I find it is difficult to make a good 
marriage even in painting." Maltre Jean Piccard 
tells us, that when he was returning from the fune- 
ral of his wife, doing his best to look disconsolate, 
and trying different expedients to produce a tear, 
such of the neighbours as had grown-up daughters 
and cousins came to him, and kindly implored him 
not to be inconsolable, as they could give him ano- 
ther wife. Six weeks after, says Maltre Jean, I lost 
my cow, and, though I really grieved upon this oc- 
casion, not one of them oflCerecf to give me another. 
St. Paul may have been a very wise man in his dic- 
tum about marriage ; but he is still wiser who con- 
tents himself with doing well, and leaves it to others 
to do better. 
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THE LIBRARY. 

^ Boolcs, like men their authoi^, have hut one way of coming 
into the world(;. but there are ten thousand to go out of it, and 
return no more." Tale of a Tub^ 

Let us take off our hats and march with reverent 
steps, for we are about to enter into a library — that 
intellectual heaven wherein are assembled all those 
master spirits of the world wh6 have achieved im- 
mortality ; those mental giants who have undergone 
their apotheosis, and from the shelves of this literary 
temple still hold silent communion with their mortal 
votaries. Here, as iii one focus, are concentrated 
the rays of all the great luminaries, since Cadmus, 
the invent6r of letters, discovered the noble art of 
arresting so subtle, volatile, and invisible a thing as 
Thought, and imparted to it an existence more dur- 
able than that of brass and marble. This was, in- 
deed, the triumph of mind over matter ; the lighting 
up of a new sun ; the formation of a moral world 
only inferior to the Almighty fiat that produced 
Creation. But for this miraculous process of eter- 
nizing knowledge, .the reasoning faculty would have 
b66n bestowed upon man in vain : it would have 
perished with the evanescent frame in which it was 
embodied ; human experience* would not extend be- 
yond individual life ; the wisdom of each generation 
would be lost to its successor, and the world could 
never have emerged from the darkness of barbarism. 
Books have been the great civilizers of men. The 
earliest literature of every country has been probably 
agricultural; for subsistence is the most pressing 
want of every new community : abundance, when 
obtained, would have to be secured from the attacks 
of less industrious savages ; hence the necessity for 
the arts of war, for eloquence,' hymns of battle^ and 
funeral orations. Plenty and security soon intro- 
duce luxury and refinement; leisure is found for 

VOL. II. c 
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writing and reading : literature becomes ornamental 
as well as usetul ; and poets are valued, not only for 
the delight they afford, but for their exclusive power 
of conferring a celebrity more durablie than all the 
fame that can be achieved by medals, statues, monu- 
ments, and pyramids, or even by the foundation of 
ciu^s, dynasties, and empires. 

This battered, soiled, and dog's-eared Homer, so 
fraught with scholastic reminiscences, is the most 
sublime illustration of the preservative power of 
poetry that the world has yet produced. Nearly 
three thousand years have elapsed since the body of 
the author reverted to dust, and here is his mind, 
his thoughts, his very words, handed down to us 
entire, although the language in which he wrote has 
for many ages become silent upon the eafth. This 
circumstance, however, is rather favourable to en- 
durance ; for a classic poem, like the Phoenix, rises 
with renewed vigour from the ashes of its language. 
He who writes in a living tongue, casts a flower upon 
a running stream, which buoys it up and carries it 
swimmingly forward for a time, but the rapidity of 
its flight destroys its freshness and withers its form ; 
when, the beauties of its leaves being no longer re- 
cognizable, it soon sinks unnoticed to the bottom. 
A poem in a dead language is the same flower poised 
upon a still, secluded Fountain, whose unperturbed 
waters gradually convert it into a petrifaction, unfad- 
ing and immutable. To render Achilles invulnera- 
ble he was dipped into the rfver of the dead, and he 
who would arm his work against the scythe of Time 
must clothe it in an extinct language. When the 
Chlan bard wandered through the world reciting his 
unwritten verses, which then existed only as a sound, 
Thebes with its hundred gates flourished in all its 
stupendous magnificence, and the leathern ladies 
and gentlemen who grin at us from glass cases, 
under the denomination of mummies, were walking 
about its streets, dancing in its halls, or perhaps 
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prostrating themselves in its temples before that 
identical Apis, or Ox-deity, whose thigh-bone was 
rummaged out of the sarcophagus in the great pyra- 
mid, and transported to England by Captain Fitz- 
clarence. Three hundred years rolled away after 
the Iliad was composed, before the she-wolf destined 
to nourish Romulus and Remus prowled amid the * 
wilderness of the seven hills, whereon the marble 
palaces of Rome were subsequently to be founded. 
But why instance mortals and cities that have sprung 
up and crumbled into dust, since an immortal has 
been called into existence in the intervening period ? 
Cupid, the god of love, is no where mentioned in the 
works of Homer, though his mother plays so dis- 
tinguished a part in the poem, and so many situa- 
tions occur where he would infallibly have been in- 
troduced, had he been then enrolled in the celestial 
ranks. It is obvious, therefore, that he was the pro- 
duction of later mythologists ; but, alas ! the deity 
and his religion, the nations that worshipped him, 
and the cities where his temples were reared, are all 
swept away in one common ruin. Mortals and im- 
mortals, creeds and systems, nations and empires — 
all are annihilated together. Even their heaven is 
no more. Hyaenas assemble upon Mount Olympus 
instead of deities : Parnassus is a desolate waste ; 
and the silence, of that wilderness, once covered with 
laurel groves and gorgeous fanes, whence Apolto 
gave out his oracles, is now only broken by the oc- 
casional crumbling oPsome fragment from the rocky 
summit of the two-forked hill, scaring the wolf from 
liis den and the eagle from her cliff. 

And yet here is the poem of Homer fresh and 
youthful as when it first emanated from his brain ; 
nay, it is probably in the very infancy of its ex'^st- 
ence, only in the outset of its career, and the gene- 
rations whom it has delighted are as nothing com- 
pared to those whom it is destined to charm in its 
future progress to eternity. Contrast this majestic 
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and immortal- fate with ihat of the evanescent dust 
and clay, the poor perishing frame whose organiza- 
tion gave it birth ; and what an additional argument 
does it afford, that the soul capable of such sublime 
efforts cannot be Intended to revert to the earth 
With its miserable tegument of flesh. That which 
could produce immortality may well aspire to its 
enjoyment. 

Ah! if the "learned Thebans," of whom we 
have made mention, had thought of embalming 
their minds instead of their bodies ; if they' had 
committed theV intellect to paper, instead of their 
linibs to linen ; and came doM^n to us bound up in 
vellum with a steel clasp, instead of being coffined 
up in sycamore with an iron screw, how much more 
perfect would have been the posthumous preserva- 
tion, and how much more delightful to the literary 
world to have possessed an epic Thebaid from an an- 
cient Theban, than from so affected and turgid a Ro- 
man as Statins ! Let us not, however, despair. A por- 
tion of the very poem of Homer which has elicited 
these remarks, has lately been discovered in the enve- 
loping folds of a mummy ; and who shall say that we 
may not hereafter unravel the verses of some Mem- 
phian bard, who has been taking a nap of two or 
three thousand years in the catacombs of Luxor ? 
M. Denon maintains that almost all the learning, 
and nearly all the arts, of modern Europe, were 
known to the ancient Egyptians ; and as a partial 
confirmation of this theory, 'I may here mention 
that on the interior case of a mummy-chest there 
was lately found a plate of crystallised metal resem- 
bling tin, although that art has only been recently 
and accidentally discovered in England. So true 
is it that there is nothing new which has not once 
been old. 

What laborious days, what watchings by the 
midnight lamp, whjit rackings of the brain, what 
hopes and fears, what long lives of laborious study. 
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are here sublimized into prints and condensed ihto 
the narrow compass of these surrounding shelves ! 
What an epitome of the past world, and how capri«- 
cious the fate by which some of them have been pre- 
served, while others of greater value have perished ! 
The monks of the middle ages being the great me-' 
dium of conservation, and outraged nature inciting 
them to avenge the mortification of the body by the 
pruriousness of the roind^ the amatory poets have not 
only come down to us tolerably entire, but " they have 
added fat pollutions of their own," passing off their 
lascivious elegies as the production of Cornelius Cal- 
lus, or anonymously sending forth into the world still 
more licentious and gross erotics. Some of the 
richest treasures of antiquity have been redeemed 
from the dust a:^d cobwebs of monastical libraries, 
lumber rooms, sacristies and cellars ; others have 
been excavated in iron chests, or disinterred from 
beneath ponderous tomes of controversial divinity, 
or copied from the backs of homilies and sermons, 
with which, in the scarcity of parchment, they had 
been over-written. If some of our multitudinous 
writers would compile a circumstantial account of 
the resurrection of every classical author, and a mi- 
nute narrative of the discovery of every celebrated 
piece of ancient sculpture, what an interesting vo- 
lume might be formed ! 

Numerous as they are, what are the books pre- 
served in comparison with those that we have lost ? 
The dead races of mankind scarcely outnumber the 
existing generation more prodigiously than do the 
books that have perished exceed those that remain 
to us. Men are naturally scribblers, and there has 
probably prevailed, in all ages since the invention 
of letters, a much more extensive literature than is 
dreampt of in our philosophy. Osymandias, the an- 
cient king of Egypt, if Herodotus may be credited, 
built a library in his palace, over the door of which 
was the well known inscription — ^^ Physic for the 

c 2 
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Soul/' Job wishes that his adversary had writtefi 
a book, probably for the consolation of cutting it up 
in some Quarterly or Jerusalem Review ; the ex- 
pression, at all events, indicates a greater activity 
*' in the Row" than we are apt to ascribe to those 
primitive times. Allusion is also made in the 
scriptures to the library of the kings of Persia, as 
well as to one built by Nehemiah. Ptolemy Phila* 
delphus had a collection of 700,000 volumes de* 
stroyed by Caesar's soldiers ; and the Alexandrian 
Library, burnt by the caliph Omar, contained 
400,000 manuscripts. What a combustion of con- 
gregated brains ! the quintessence of ages — the wis- 
dom of a world — all simultaneously converted into 
smoke and ashes J This, as Cowley would have 
said, is to put out the fire of geniu - by that of the 
torch ; to extinguish the light of reason in that of 
its own funeral pyre ; to make matter once more 
triumph over mind. Possibly, however, our loss is 
rather imaginary than real, greater in quantity than 
quality. Men's intellects, like their frames, con* 
tinue pretty much the same in all ages, and the hu- 
man faculty, limited in its sphere of action, and 
operating always upon the same materials^ soon ar- 
rives at an impassable acme which leaves us nothing 
to do but to ring the changes upon antiquity. Half 
our epic poems are modifications of Homer, though 
none are equal to that primitive model; our Ovidian 
elegies, our Pindarics, and our Anacreontics, all 
resemble their first parents in features as well as ia 
name. Fertilizing our minds with the brains of our 
pVedecessofs, we raise new crops of the old grain^ 
and pass away to manure the intellectual field for 
future harvests of the same description. Destruc- 
tion and reproduction is the system of the moral as^ 
well as the physical world. 

An anonymous book loses half its interest ; it is 

the voice of the invisible, Sin echo from the clouds, 

•the shadow of an unknown substance, an abstrac- 
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tron devoid of all huroanity. One likes to hunt out 
an author, if he be dead, in obituaries and biogra- 
phical dictionaries ; to chase him from his birth ; to 
be in at his death, and learn what other offspring of 
his brain survives him. Even an assumed name. is 
better than none ; though it is clearly a nominal 
fraud, a desertion from our own to enlist into an- 
other identity." It may be doubted whether we have 
any natural right thus to leap down the throat, as it 
were, of an imaginary personage, and pass oflF a 
counterfeit of our own creation for genuine coinage. 
But the strongest semi-vitality, or zoophite state of 
existence, is that of the writers oi Ephemerides, 
.who. squeeze 'the whole bulk of their individuality 
into the narrow compass of a single consonant or 
vowel ; who have an alphabious being as Mr. A., a 
liquid celebrity under the initial of L., or attain an 
immortality of zig-zag under* the signature of Z. 
How fantastical to be personally known as an im- 
personal, to be literally a man of letters, to have all 
our virtues and talents entrusted to one little hiero- 
glyphic, like the bottles in the apothecary's shop* 
Compared tp this ignoble imprisonment, how light 
the punishment of the negligent Sylph, who was 
threatened to 

Be stoppM in vials, or transfixed with pins. 
Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin's eye ; 
Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While, clQgg'd, he beats his silken wlhgs in rain.. 

So gross are my perceptions, that my mind refuses 
to take cognizance of these Magazine sprites, in 
their alphabetical and shadowy state. I animate 
these monthly apparitions, put desh and blood 
around the bones of their letters, and even carry my 
humanity so far as to array them in appropriate gar- 
ments. I have an ideal (not always a ^etzw ideal) of 
every one of the contributors to the New Monthly, 
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fts accurate, no doubt, as the notion which Lavater 
formed of men's characters from their autograph. 
Sometimes, however, this Promethean art has been 
a puzzling process. One Essayist, wishing to im- 
mortalize himself, like the Wat-Tylericide Mayor 
of London, by a dagger^ assumed that note of refer* 
ence as his signature, and occasioned me infinite 
trouble in providing a sheath of flesh. Another, 
who now honourably wields the sword of justice in 
the land of the convict and the kangaroo, used to 
distinguish his well-written papers by three dag- 
gers at once, taxing my imagination to the utmost 
by dris tripartite individuality, and making expen- 
sive demands upon the wardrobe of my brain. A 
third held out a hand at the bottom of his page, 
beckoning me to its welcome perusal — a symbol 
which my eye (if the catachresis may be allowed) 
was always eager to grasp and shake, and to which 
my fancy affixed a body with as much confidence as 
he who conjured ilp a Hercules from a foot. But 
the most bewildering of these contractions of hu- 
manity was the subscription of a star ; for, after a 
man had become sidereal and accomplished his apo- 
theosis, it seemed somewhat irreverend to restore 
him to his incarnate state. 

" This raised a mortal to the skies. 
That drew an au^Aor down.*' 

I brought down these Astrai from their empyrean, 
remodelled their frames, gave them a suit of clothes 
for nothing, and had before my mind's eye a distinct 
presentment of their identity. 

Even when we assume a literary individuality 
somewhat more substantial than this fanciful cre- 
ation ; when one is known, propria persona^ as the 
real identical TomkinSy who writes in a popular ma- 
gazine under the signature of any specific letter, to 
what does it amount? an immortality of a months 
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cr which we are tranquilly left to enjoy an eter- 
ty-i-of oblivion. Our very nature is ephemeral: 
J " come like shadows, so depart." From time 
time some benevolent and disinterested compiler 
deavours to pluck us from the Lethean gulf, by 
)ublishing our best papers under the captivating 
le of "Beauties of the Magazines," " Spirit of 
5 modern Essayists," or some such embalming 
irds ; but alas ! like a swimmer in the wide ocean, 
lO attempts to uphold his sinking comrade, he can 
t give him a few moment's respite, when both 
k together in the waters of oblivion. We know 
at pains have bee;n taken to appropriate Addi- 
I's and Steele's respective papers in the Specta- 
, distinguished only by initials. Deeming my 
n lucubrations (as what essayist does not?) fully 
litled to the same anxious research, I occasionally 
ase myself with dreaming that some future Ma- 
le, seated in a library, as I am at this present mo- 
:nt, may take . down a surviving volume, of the 
,w Monthly, and, naturally curious to ascertain 
; owner of the initial H, may discover, by ferret- 
; into obituaries and old newspapers, that it ac- 
lUy designates a Mr. Higginbotham, who lies 
ried in Shoreditch church. Anticipating a hand- 
ne monument with a full account of the author, 
i some pathetic verses by a poetical friend, he • 
tries to the spot, and after an infinity of groping, 
listed by the sexton's spectacles, discQ,yers a flat 
ne, which, under the customary emblems of a 
ith- s head and cross bones, conveys the very satis- 
tory information that the aforesaid Mr. Higgin- 
tham was bom on one day an<l died upon another, 
all the intervening period, its hopes and fears, its 
^s and miseries, its verse and prose, not an atom 
ther can be gleaned. And this it is to be a writer 
Ephemerides ! Verily, the idea is so dishearten- 
f, that 1 should be tempted to commit some rash 
, and perpetrate publication on my own account, 
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but that I have before my eyes the fate of certain roo* 
del n BlackmoreSf impressing upon me the salutary 
truth, that if we mUvSt perish and be forgotten, it is 
better to die of a monthly essay than an annual epic^ 



UGLY WOMEN. 

" Un homme rencontre une femme, et est choqu^ de sa laideur ; 
bient6t, si elle n'a pas de pretentions, sa physionoroie lui fait 
oublier les d^fauts de aes traits, ilia trouve aimable, et congoit 
qu'on puisse I'aimer ; huit jours apr^s il a des esp^rances, huit 
jours apr^s on les lui retire, huit jours aprcs il est foU.** 

JDe f Amour, 

The ancient inhabitants of Amathus, in the 
island of Cyprus, were the most celebrated statu* 
aries in the world, which they almost exclusively 
supplied with gods and goddesses. Every' one who 
had a mind to be in the vogue ordered his deity 
from those fashionable artists : even Jupiter himself 
was hardly considered orthodox and worship worthy, 
ui)less emanating from the established Pantheon of 
the Cypriots ; and as to Juno, Venus, Minerva, and 
Diana, it was admitted they had a peculiar knack in 
their manufacture, and it need hardly be added that 
they drove a thriving trade in those popular god- 
desses. But this monopoly was more favourable to 
the fortunes than to the happiness of the parties. 
By constantly straining above humanity, and aspir- 
ing to the representation of celestial beauty ; by fos- 
tering the enthusiasm of their imaginations in the 
pursuit of the beau ideal^ they acquired a distaste, 
or at least an indifference, for mortal attractions, 
and turned up their noses at their fair countrywo- 
men for not being Junos and Minervas. Not one 
of them equalled the model which had been con- 
jured up in their minds, and not one of them, con- 
sequently, would they deign to notice.' At the pub- 
lic games, the women were all huddled toge*»her, 
whispering and looking glum, while the men con- 
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gregated as far from them as possible, discussing 
the beau ideal. Had they been prosing upon po- 
litics, you might have sworn it was an English party, 
Dancing^ was extinct, unless the ladies chose to lead 
out one another ; the priests waxed lank and wo* 
begone for want of the marriage offerings : Hymen's 
altar was covered with as many cobwebs as a poor's 
box ; successive moons rose and set without a sin- 
gle honeymoon, and the whole island threatened to 
become an antinuptial colony of bachelors and old 
maids. 

In this emerg^cy, Pygmalion, the most eminent 
statuary of the place, falling in love with jone of his 
own works, a figure of Diana, which happened to 
possess the beau ideal in perfection, implored Ve- 
nds to animate the marble ; and she, as is well 
known to every person conversant with authentic 
history, immediately granted his request. So far 
as this couple were concerned, one would have im- 
agined that the evil was remedied ; but alas ! the 
rejnedy was worse than the disease. The model 
of excellence was now among them, alive and 
breathing ; the men were perfectly mad, beleaguring 
the house from morn to night to get a peep at her ; 
all other women were tr<;iated with positive insult, and 
ofcourse the whole of the female population was pos- 
sessed by all the Furies. Marmorea (such was the 
name of the animated statue) was no Diana in the 
flesh, whatever she might have been m the marble: if 
the scandalous chronicles of those days may be be- 
lieved, she hii^ more than one favoured lover; certain 
it iathat she was the cause of constant feuds and bat- 
tles in wl»ch many lives were lost, and Pygmalion him- 
self was at last found murdered in the neighbour- 
hood of his own house. The whole island was now 
on the point of a civil war on account of this philan- 
tbropical Helen, when one of her disappointed 
wooera, in a fit of jealousy, stabbed her to the heart. 
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and immediately after threw himself from a high 
rock into the sea. 

Such is the tragedy which would probably be 
enacting at the present moment, in every country of 
the world^ but for the fortunate circumstance that 
we have no longer any fixed standard of beauty, real 
or imaginary, and by a necessary and happy conse- 
quence no determinate rule of ugliness. In fact 
there are no such animals as ugly women, though we 
still continue to talk of them as we do of harpies, 
gorgons, and chimeras. There is no deformity that 
does not find admirers, and no loveliness that is not 
deemed d^ective. Anamaboo, the African prince, 
received so many attentions from a celebrated belle 
of London, that, in a moment of tenderness, he 
could not refrain from laying his hand on his heart 
and exclaiming, *^ Ah ! madam, if Heaven had only 
made you a negress, you would have been irresisti- 
ble !^' And the same beauty, when travelling among 
the S^iss Cretins, heard several of the men ejaculat- 
ing, " How handsome she is ! what a pity that she 
wants a goitre !'' Plain women were formerly so 
common, that they were termed ordinary ^ to signify 
the frequency of their occurrence ; in these happier 
days the phrase ^;c^rGordinary would be mo^e appli- 
cable. However parsimonious, or even cruel, na- 
ture may have been in other respects, they all cling 
to admiration by some solitary tenure that redeems 
them from the unqualified imputation of unattracti ve- 
ness. One has an eye that, like chanty, covers a 
multitude of sins; another is a fema\^ Sampson, 
whose strength consists in her hair ; a third holds 
your affections by her teeth ; a fourth is a Cinde-f 
rella, who wins hearts by her pretty little foot ; a 
fifth makes an irresistible appeal from her face to 
her figure, and so on, to the end of the catalogue. 
An expressive countenance may always be claimed 
in the absence of any definite charm: if even this be * 
questionable, the party generally contrives to get a 
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reputatioa for gfcat cleverness ; and if that too be in- 
huaiaiiiy disputed, envy itself must allow that ^he is 
*' excessively amiable.'' 

Still it must be acknowledged, that however men 
may differ as to the details, they agree as to results, 
and crowd about an acknowledged beauty, influx 
ericed by some secret attraction, of which they are 
themselves unconscious, and of which the source 
has never been clearly explained. It would seem 
impossible that it should originate in any sexual 
symptoms, since we feel the impulsion without car* 
Tying ourselves, even in idea, beyond the present 
pleasure of gazing, and are even sensibly affected 
by the sight of beautiful children : yet it cannot be 
sgi .abstract admiration, for it is incontestable that 
neither men nor women are so vehemently impress- 
ed by the contemplation of beauty in their own as 
in the opposite sex. This injustice towards our 
own half of humanity might be assigned to a latent 
ei^vy, but that the same remark applies to the plea- 
sure we derive from statues, of the proportions of 
which we coiild hardly be jealous. Ugly statuies 
may be left to their fate without any compunctious 
visitings of nature : but our conduct towards women, 
whom we conceive to be ia a similar predicantent, 
is by no means entitled to the same indulgence. We 
shuiBe away from them at parties, and sneak to the 
other end of the dinner-table, as if their fesktures 
were catching ; and as to their falling in love and 
possessing the common feelings of their sex, we 
laugh at the very idea. And yet these Parias of 
the drawing-room generally atone, by interior talent, 
for what they want in exterior charms ; as if the 
Medusa's head were still destined to be carried by 
Minerva. Nature seldom lavishes her gifts upon 
pile subject: the peacock has no voic« ; the beauti- 
fal Canvellia Japonica has no odour ; and belles, 
generally speaking, have no great share of intellect. 
Some visionaries amuse themselves with imagining 
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that the oomidaccocy oocaaiotied hf t)ie posMsuoa 
flf pbyaic«l charms conduces to moral perfection* 

*< Why doth not beaut}(, then, refine the wit. 
And good complexion rectify the will P' 

This is a fond conceit, unwarranted by eardily test^ 
though destined perhaps to be realized xn a happier 
state of existence^ 

What a blessing £or these unhandsome damsels 
ivhom we treat still more unhandsomely by our £ss* 
tidious neglect, that some of us are less squeamish 
in our tastes, and more impartial in our attentions ! 
Solomon proves the antiquity of the adage-— ^^ De 
gustibus nil disputandum," for he compares the 
hair of his beloved to a flock of goats appearing 
from Mount Gilead, and in a strain of enamoured 
flattery exclaims, ^^ Thy eyes are like the fish-pools 
in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath*rabbim ; thy nose 
like the tower of Lebanon looking towards Damasp 
cus.'^ Now I deem it as becoming to see a woman 
standing behind a gcK>d roomy nose, as to contemn* 
plate a fair temple with a majestic portico; but h 
may be questioned whether a nose like the tower of 
!jLebanon be not somewhat too elephantine and bor* 
dering on the proboscis. The nez retrouss^ is smart 
and piquant ; the button-nose, like all other dimi- 
nutives, is endearing ; and even the snub absolute 
has its admirers. Cupid can get over it, though it 
have no bridge, and jumps through a wall«eye like 
a harlequin. As to the latter feature, my taste may^ 
be singular, pechaps bad, but I confess that I have 
Si penchant for that captivating cast, sometimes in-% 
vidiously termed a squint. Its advantages are neither 
few nor unimportant. Like a bowl, its very\ bias 
makes it sure of hitting the jack, while it seeina to^ 
be ruunii^ QUtof the course ; ashl it has, mo^reoWer, 
the iiivaluable property of doing execution withfmt 
excitiogr.au3picu>n, like the Irish guns with crocAedi 
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bttiMiBi^ mad€ foi^ shooting routid a corner^ Com- 
mMt^otoervers adtnire die sun in its commoti state^: 
but {>hlIosQphers find it a thoqsand.tinaes more in- 
teresting whiensuHering a partial eclipse ; while the 
Icsvetrs of the picturesque are more smitten with its 
rifiing and setting than with its meridian splendour. 
Such men must be enchanted with a (Strabismus or 
squint, where tbey may behpld the ball of sight 
emei^ing from the nasal east, or setting in its occi- 
dem^ depths, presenting every variety of obscura- 
tioB^ - Wi|h regard to teeth, also, a very erroneous 
taste prevails. Nothing can be more stiff and bar* 
^Ck4i:ke tiian that uniformity of shape and hue 
wbich is so highly vaunted, for the merest tyro in 
la&dicape will tell us that castellated and jagged 
4imtliBes, with a pleasing variety of tints, are infi^ 
Bttely more pictorial and pleasing. Patches of bile 
ia the /ace are by>no means to be deprecated; they 
impart to it a rich mellow tone of autumnal colour- 
iBg^ whieh we should in vain seek in less gifted 
complexions ; and I am most happy to vindicate 
the clainis of a moderate beard upon the upper Itp, 
wfaicb is as necessary to the perfect beauty of thtj 
mouth as are the thorns and moss to a rose, or the 
leaves to a cherry. If there be any old maids still 
eastant, while mysogonists are so rare,^ the fault mu^t 
be attributable tathemselvesy and they must incur 
aQ the responsibility of their single blessedness. 

-In the connubial lottery ugly women possess an 
advaofiage to which sufficient importance has not 
been attached. It is a common observation, that 
husband and wife frequently resemble one another^ 
and many ingenious theorists, attempting to solve 
the problem by attributing it to sympathy, contem- 
l^titon of one another^s feature^ congeniality of 
Iia3>its, and modes of life, &c. have fallen into the 
very common error of substituting the cause for the 
^fect. This mutual likeness is the occasion, not 
the result, of marriage. Every man, like Narcis- 
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tus, becomes enamoured of the reflection of hfm- 
self, only choosing a substance instead of a shadov» 
His love for any particular woman is self love at 
second hand, vanity reflected, compound egottsm* 
When he sees himself in the mirror of a female 
face, he exclaims, ^^ How intelligent, how amiable, 
how interestitig ! — how admirably adapted for a 
wife!" and forthwith makes his proposals to the 
personage so expressly and literally calculated %9 
keep him in countenance. The uglier he is, the 
more need he has of this consolation ; he forms ii 
romantic attachment to the^^ fascinating creature 
with the smib nose," or the ^^ bewitching girl- with 
the reguish leer," (Anglice — squiot,) without once 
suspecting that he is paying his addresses to him* 
self, and playing the innamorato before a looking** 
glass. Take self love from love, and very little 
remains : it is taking the flame from Hymen's torch 
and leaving the smoke. The same feeling extends 
to his progeny : he would rather see them resemble 
himself, particularly in his defects, than be modelled 
after the chubbiest Cherubs or Cupids that ever 
emanated from the studio of Canova. One some- 
times encounters a man of a most unqualified hide- 
ousness, who obviously considers himself an 
Adonis ; and when such a one has to seek a conge- 
nial Venus,^ it is evident that her value will be in 
the inverse ratio of her charms. Upon this princi* 
pie ugly women will be consrerted into belles, per^ 
feet frights will become irresistible, and none need 
despair of conquests, if they have but the happiness 
to be suflicientty plain. 

The best part of beauty, says Bacon, is that 
which a statue or painting cannot express. As t6 
symmetry of form and superficial grace, sculpture 
is exquisitely perfect, but the countenance is of too 
subtle and intangible a character to be arrested by 
any modification of marble. Busts, especially 
where the pupU of the eye is unmarked, have the 
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appear&Bee of mere masks, and are representationei 
of Uttte mrore than Ukidsess aod deat^. Painting 
sullies by colouring and shade much that sculp«' 
tttre wants; but, on ^e other hand, it is deficient 
itt what its rival possesses — ^fidelity of superficial 
form. Noting can compensate for our inability to 
walk round a ptcture, and choose various points of 
imw. JPaciKty <^ production, meanness of mate* 
rial, and vulgarity of association, have induced us 
to look down with unmerited contempt upon thos^ 
waiten busts in the perfumers' diops, which, as 
simple representatiotis of female nature, have at* 
tmned a perfection that positively amounts to the 
kissa'ble. That delicacy of tint and material, which 
so admirably adapts itself tb female beauty, forms, 
however, but a milk-maidish representation of 
virility, and the men have, consequently, as epicene 
and androgynous stn aspect as if they had just been 
bluing in the Salmacian fountain, 
t Countenance, however, is not within the reach of 
imy of diese substances or combinations. It is a 
speeies of moral *beauty, as superior to merediarms 
of surface as mind is to matter. It is, in fact,, visi- 
ble spirit, legible intellect, diffusing itself over the 
liMttres^ and enabling tninds to commune with each 
o^her by some secret sympathy unconnected with 
tihe senses. The heart has a silent echo in the face, 
which frequently' carries to us a conviction diame- 
tmally opposite to die audible expressions of the 
mimth ; and we see,*through the eyes, into the un- 
derstanding of the man, long before it can commu- 
ilttate with us by utterance. This emanation of 
character is the light of a soul destined to the' skies, 
shining through its tegument of clay, and irradiat-*' 
ing the ^countenance, as the sun illuminates the face 
of nature before it rises above the earth to com- 
mence its heavenly career. Of this indefinable 
charm all women are alike susceptible ^^it is to them 
what gunpowder is to warriors ; it levels all dUtisk^^ 
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tions, and gives to the plain and the pretty, to tke. 
timid and the brave, an equal chance ox niaking 
conquests. It is, in fine, one among a thousand 
proofs of that system of compensation, both physic 
cal and moral, by which a superior power .is per^ 

Eetually evincing his benignity ; affording to every^ 
uman being a commeniSurate chance of happinessv 
and inculcating upon all, that when they turn their 
faces towards heaven, they should reflect, the light 
from above, and be animated by one uniform ex- 
pression of love, resignation, and gratitude; 
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Third Letter from MRtt Hebe nog^n9» 
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Cadmus had not grater difficulty in civiliziirg his 
Boeotians, than I have found in introducing a com- 
parative gentility to our domestic circle in Hounds- 
ditch, although I have finally succeeded as far as the^ 
nature of the obstacles will admit. An uncondi- 
tional assent has been given to tl>ree articles in 
whiqhl'was personally interested: I am to put on a 
white gown every day, not to go to afternoon church 
on a Sunday, and never to wear pattens. My father, 
after a severe struggle, has consented to exchange 
his bob-wig for a fashionable cf'op; and my mother 
has conformed to all the external modifications I 
could wish, though she remains incurably aiBicted 
with that infirmity -of speech to which Mrs* Mala- 
prop was subject. Upon questions of grammar we 
are perpetually at variance, for I am so often in the 
accusative case that Mrs. Hoggins cannot keep out 
of the imperative mood, and not unfrequently in- 
terrupts me with exclamations of " Psha! child,^on't 
worret one so; I winder you are not ashained of 
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yjoiirs^lf J I knew nothing of genders and conjunc- 
tions' #hen i was your age, but I thifiks girls talks 
of every thing now-a*day8," As to mending her 
cacophony (as my Lord Duberly says), it is ahope- 
less attempt ; silence is the only corrective, and to 
tlus alternative I was particularly anxious to reduce 
her last i^i|(ht, when I obtained her consent to my 
giving a. literary conversazione, which ' am happy 
to say passed off with the greatest possible success 
and eciat, . 

Exclusively of the members of our society, some 
of the most celebrated characters in the world of 
letters honoured our coterie. The gentleman who 
wrote the last pantomime for one of our minor 
theatres, distinguished himself by some excellent 
practical jokes, which h^ played off with infinite 
adroitness. Mr. Grope, index-maker to one of the 
first publishers in the Row, astonished us by the al- 
phabetical accuracy of his genius ; Mr. Grub, who 
inserted in the Gentleman's Magazine, a most in- 
teresting account of a Roman tooth-pick, dug up at 
the mouth of the Thames, was profound in antiqua- 
rian research ; Miss Sphinks, who writes all the 
charades and rebuses tor the Lady's Pocket-book, 
captivated the company with some capital conun- 
drums j while we were all highly delighted with the 
caustic satire and biting irony, of Mr. Fungusi, a 
young man of great future celebrity, who, not hav- 
ing completed his studies, has. not yet attained the 
art of writing books, and therefore contents himself 
for the present with reviewing them. 

It is well known that absence of mind has been an 
invariable accompaniment of genius, ^nd it is there- 
fore not without complacency that I record a ludi- 
crous incident arising from one of those fits of lite- 
rary abstraction to which I have been recently sub- 
ject* While presiding at the tea-table I inadvert- 
ency substituted a canister of my father's snuff for 
the ca4dy,iiifttfting eight large spoonfuls of tJ\^\^^%x 
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Lundy Foot into the tea-pot ; nor did I discover m j 
mistake until the wry faces, watery eyes, and inces* 
sant sneezing of the company, were explained by 
papa's angry exclamation, ** Why, drat it ! the girPs 
bewitch'd — I'll be hang'd if she has^nt wasted half- 
a*pound of my best Lundy Foot upon these coa% 
founded———." A violent fit of sneering fortu« 
nately prevented the completion of the sentence, 
and as I made good haste to repair my error by tett« 
dering him a cup (which he will persist in calling a 
dtsK) of genuine souchong, by the time he had done 
wiping his eyes and blowing his nose, he suffered 
himself to be pacified. Despatching as rapidly as 
possible this repast of the body, 1 hastened to the 
feast of reason, which I began by reciting a little 
song of my own composition, entitled 

VOReiTTUL CUPIB. 

A rose one morning Cupid took. 

And iiUM the leaves with vows of love, 
When zephyr passing fann'd the book« 

And wafted oaths and leaves above. 

Seizing his dart, tlie god then traced 

Fledges to Fsvche in the sand ; 
But soon the renuent tide effaced 

The fleeting record of his hand. 

Quoth Psyche, <* From your wing FIl take 

Each morn a plume, and you another, 
"Witli which new pledges we will make. 

And write love-letters to each other." 

, Cries Cupid, " But if every pen 

Be used in writing oaths to stay. 
What shall I do for pinions, when 
I want them both— to fly aw^y ?** 

I frankly admitted that I thought the flow of these 
verses somewhat Moore-ish, and observed that they 
adapted themselves happily to one of the Irish Me- 
lodies ; when I overheard Mias Caustic whisper to 
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ber neighbour, that if I was correct as to the metre> 
tU^re^waQted nptLing but different words and senti- 
inents to make it really very like Moore. ** EnVy 
dpes merit like its shade pursue/' and we all know 
Miss Caustic's amiable propensities. If I were to 
reijuire her to write a better, before she presumed 
to criticize my production, I fancy she would be 
condemned to a pretty long silence. 

Mr. Scribbleton, a multifarious operator for the 
theatres, particularly in getting up farces, next fa- 
vpured us with a comic song, which he assured us 
was the easiest thing in the world to compose, as 
it w^as only to take a story from Joe Miller, versify 
it,, and add a little nonsense by way, of chorus, and 
he had never known the experiment fail. He relied 
confidently on a double encore for the following, 
inserted in a forthcoming piece, put into the mouth 
of a Yorkshireman. 

THE SMOKY CHIMNEY. 

Gripe's chimney were smother'd wi* soot and wi* smoke. 

But 1 won't pay for sweeping, he routteHd : 
So he took a live goose to the top — gave a ^ke. 
And down to the bottom it fluttered. 
Hiss, flippity ! hiss, flappity ! 
Flippity, flappity, hiss! 

Wauns ! how cruel, cries one — says another, I'm shock'd — 

Quoth Gripe, I'm asham'd on't, adzooks; 
But I'll do so no more. So the next time it smoked. 
He popp'd down a couple of ducks : 
Quaak, flippity ! quaak, flappity ! 
Flippity, flfappity, quaak ! 

At my earnest solicitation, Mr. Schweitzkoffer 
next recited some farther extracts from " The 
Apotheosis of Snip." This hero is conducted to 
the Datidelion Tea Gardens, formerly established 
in the vicinity of Margate, where he delivers a po- 
litical harangue, which a part of the company re- 
ceive in dudgeon, while others supporting the ora- 
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tor, a pelting of stones and general combat ensne 
of which the particiilars are thus humorously de 
tailed. 

Not with more dire contention press'd 
The Greeks and Trojans, breast to breast^ 
When, brandish'd o'er PatrocluV dead, 

Gleam'd many a sword and lance. 
And from their flashing contact shed 

Light on his pallid countenance. 
Than did these Dandelion wights, 
Rivals of Greek and Trojan kniglits. 
Who all as thick and hot as mustard. 
O'er Snip» the prostrate, fought and blustCr'd. 

Nor was that combat so prolific 
Of'dolefiU yells and screams terrific ; 
Por Trojan stout and stubborn Greeks 
Tho' wounded, scorn'd to whine or squeak. 
While those who were from wounds most safe 
Did here most clamorously chaie. 
Mothers, aunts, sisters, nieces, granniesy 
Always more voluble than man is. 
Might here, by their commingled gabble« 
Have stunn'd the chatterers of Babel — 
As if their warriors made their doxies 
Their vocal deputies and proxies^ 
And by their better halves confess'd 
The feelings they themselves suppressM— 
A« when a bagpipe's squeezed benind. 
It squeaks by pipe to which 'tis joined^ 

Questions, calls, cries, and interjectioni^ 
Were intermix'd in aU directions — 
Where's Jacky, Harry, Ned, and Billy? 
Come hither, Tumma% or they 'U kill ye ! 
Good gracious ! where is Mr. Wigg^s ? 
Mamma, we can't find uncle Spriggins. 
Dear me ! that lady'» in a vwound f 
Well, ma'am, you needn't tear one's gfrrnid, 
Jacky, do you take Care of Polly — 
O heavens ! there's another volley ! 

Mr. Stubbs ! what nhall I do ? 
Has any lady found a shoe ? 
Sally's lace veil is gone, i vow-— 
I'll take my oath 'twas here just now. 
Why do you stare at me, good madam } 

1 know no more of it than Adam. 
Wiiy, see» you thoughtless Httle fool. 
You popp'd it in your ridicule. 
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t tball ne'er survive the «9uee<i^ / 
A smelling-bottle would obleege, 

1 vow I feel quite atmospheric : 
Salts! salts! she's in a strohg hjTSterio! 

that a person of roy staftion 
Should be exposed to such flustration ! 
You haven^, madam, seen Sir John ? 
Where is my stupid coachman gone ? 
Well, goodness me, and lackadaisy ! 
I'm sure the people must be crazy. 
What do you mean, ma'am, by this riot ? 
Mean ? — why you've almost poked my eye out. 
Those parasols are monstrous sharp—- 

Ma, tHat 's the man as play'd the harp. 
Well, this is Dandelion, is it ? ^ 

1 sha'n't soon make another visit. 

George Crump, the itis|>ired carnlan, of who^e 
original muae I have already furnished interesting 
specimens, having completed a poem entitled " The 
Skittle Ground," with the exception of the intro- 
ductory stanzas, applied to me for that difficult por* 
tion ; and as I was very sure that he would never 
imitate the discourteousness of Dr. Darwiti, who 
received a similar contribution from Miss Seward, 
and prefixed it to his Botanic Garden, without the 
smallest acknowledgment, I resolved to gratify his 
wish, running over in my mind the opening lines 
of the most celebrated epics. Virgil's " Arma 
virumque cano'^-^Tasso's '* Canto V arme pietosc^' 
-— Ariosto's " Canto le Donne e' i Cavalieri"— 
Milton's ^^ Of man's iir^t disobedience, and the 
fruit," .with many other initiatory verses, occurred 
to my recollection ^ but Mr. Crump, having inti- 
nated at our conversazione that he had himself hit 
upon a happy exordium, I obtained silence, when 
ke recited the following four lines as his proposed' 
eommencement, assuj^ing us that the fact corres- 
ponded with his statement, which he considered a 
most auspicious augury. 

While playing skittles, ere I took my quid« 
The muses 1 invoked my work to. crown ; 
^ ^Descend, ye Nine !" I cried— and so they did, 
Fwr in a trice / jkopck'd the niiiie pms dowi\\ 
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It was my intention to have furnished some 
farther poetical flowers from the )iterary garland 
woven at this interesting Symposium, but the re- 
collection of an incident which occurred towards 
the end of the entertainment actually paralyzes my 
faculties, and makes the pen flutter in my hand. 
My father, who is passionately fond of whist, had 
stipulated for a table in one corner of the room; 
and for the purpose of tenanting it had invited four 
or Ave humdrum neighbours^ who could only be 
called men of letters in the postman's dense of the 
phrase, although |hey were perfectly competent to 
go through the automatical movements of shufflings 
catting, and dealing. After the rubber had been 
played once over in fact, and twice in subsequent 
discussion, they prepared to depart, and I heard 
the announcement of their servants' arrival with a 
pleasure that I could ill conceal. " Mrs. Waddle's 
maid and umbrella !" sounded up the stairs, and the 
corpulent old lady slowly obeyed the summons. 
" Miss Clacket's pattens stop the way !" was the 
next cry ; and her shrill voice, still audibly from 
below, continued without ceasing till the hall door 
closed upon her clangour. " Mr. Wheeze's boy 
and lantern !" followed ; when the worthy oilman, 
having put on two great coats, and tied as many 
handkerchiefs? round his throat, coughed himself out 
of the house, wishing that he was well over Tower 
Hill, on his way to Ratcliffe. Mrs. Dubb'n shop- 
man came to claim the last of this quartetto of 
quizzes ; and I was just congratulating myself on 
the prospect of renewing our feast of intellect, free 
from the interruption of uncongenial souls, when 
my father, running up to the table, cried out — 
" Well, now let's see what card-money they have 
left." So saying, he looked under one of the can- 
dlesticks, took up a shilling, bit it, rung it upon the 
table, and exclaiming, ^^ Zounds ! it's a bad one — 
it's Mrs. Dubbs's place— Hallo ! Mrs. Qubbs^ this 
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won't do th6ug|h, itiont cff yotlr raps"-^rushed 
hastily out of the room. After two or three mi- 
nutes passed by me in silent horror, he re«-entered, 
nearly out of brerath^ ejaculating, as he spun another 
shilling with his finger and thuiitib— " Ay, ay, this 
will do ; none of your tricks upon traTCfllers, Mrs. 
Duhbs : — a rank Brumtnagein f" 

Miss Caustic began the titter*— but I can describe 
no further. I fell into as complete a state afdejaii- 
ance zs the subject of Sappho's celebf ated ode — my 
blood tingled, my eyes swam, ** my ears with hcJl- 
low murmurs rang;'' and yet this fainting of the 
mind did ilot afford any relief to the skame and mor* 
tifkation that overwhelmed the too refined and sen- 
sitive bosom of H£B£ HOGOXNS. 



The Handkerchief. 

'A Judge of the police and spy 

(For both are join'd in eastern nations,) 

Prowling about with purpose sly. 
To list to pebple's conversations, 

And pry in every corner cupboard. 

According to his dirty calling. 

Saw a poor womaii passing by. 

Who wept and blubbered, 

like a chui^h spoilt when rain is falling. 
Which strives in vsun to vent and utter 
The overflowings of the gutter. 

Our mf^gistrate thougfit fit to greet hei^ 
* Insisting on the dame's declaring;. 
What caused tliiis monstrous undulation : 

When she aV^rrM hef spouse had beat her 
Black and blue beyond all bearing. 
Without the smallest provocation. 

To work the fudge's pen and ink ^eht. 
Taking the rogue's address and trade. 

And the next morning th« deFrnquent 
Was duly into court convey*d : 

When he assii^d; ^at his wife 

Was such an advo^^ste df 8tiifb» 
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That the #ould raise a mighty clangour. 

And put herself into a pucker 

For trifles that surpanVl belief, 
And, for the recent cause of anger. 

He swore, point blank, that he had struck bel' 

"With nothing but his handkerchief* 

The judge, convinced by this averment. 
Dismissed the case without a word ; 

lYhen in the court there rose a ferment. 
And the wife's angry voice was heard— 

** To cheat your worahip is too bad ! 
My lord, my lord ! do interpose. 
And stop the knave where'er he Ungers-; 

The villain ! he fors^ot to add 
That he forever blows hb nose 
With his own fingers !" 



The letter condemned to death, 

Okx of the kings of Scanderoon, 

A royal jester. 
Had in his train a g^oss buffoon. 

Who used to pester 
The court with tricks inopportune^ 
Yenting on the highest folks his • 
Scurvy pleasantries and hoaxes. 

It needs some sense to play the fool/ 

Which whc^cBume rule 
Occurr'd not to our jackanapes. 

Who consequently found his freaks 
XiCad to innumerable scrapes, 

And quite as many kicks and tweaks. 
Which only seem'd to make him faster 
Try die patience of his master. 

Some sin, at last, beyond all measure 
Incurr'd the desperate displeasure 

Of his serene and raging highness : 
Whether he twitch'd his most revered 
And sacred beard. 

Or had intruded on the shyness 
Of the seraglio, or let fly 
An epigram at royalty. 
None knows ; his sin was an occult one ; 
But records tell us that the suUui, 
Meamng tQ terrify the knave. 
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** Exolaim'd— <* 'Tis time to stop tiiat breath ; 
Tbj doom is seal'd: presumptuous slave ! 

Thou stand'st condemnM to certain death. 
Siience, base rebel ! no replying ! 

Bat such is my indulgence still, 

That, of my own free grace and will) 
I leave to thee the mode of dying.'' 
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** Tb^ royal will be done — 'tis just," 
Hephed the wretch, and kiss'd the dust ; 

" Since, my last moments to assuage. 
Your majesty's humane decree 
Has deign'd to leave the choice to me, 

I'll die, so please you, of old ag^ '." 

THE TAVERN. 

" Whoe'er has travell'd Kfe's dull round, 
Wbate'er its changes may have been, 
May sigh to think that he has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn." SHSNSTOKf. 

" Blest as the immortal gods is he," the youth, 
who, without the effort of using his own limbs, pro*- 
tected from the^earth beneath and the skies above, is 
rapidly whirled in a close carriage to the ever open 
and hospitable door of a good tavern. Before the 
footmati or coachman can descend, for the jaunty 
swing of the private chariot or the rattling jolt of a 
hackney coach arc welcomed with equal deference, 
half SI dozen waiters rush from the house, the steps 
are lowered with all the celerity that is consistent 
with the prevention of noise, elbows are respectful- 
ly tendered to the descending visitant, a respectful 
procession ushers him into the spacious illumined 
refectory, and the lady at the bar bows to him as he 
passes with a smile, which, while it preserves the 
dignity due to her presiding station, seems to say— • 
^ Thrice welcome to all that my house contains ! 
the longer you stay, the more you revel, the gr eater 
your waste and devastation,^ ^e more accfptabl^v^ 
will be your august presence." Hers are pot the 
complimentary hyperboles of the Persian, who ^oe^ 
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to the ouUkirtt of the city and exclaims to every 
travelleiw-^^ Deign to accept of Shiraz and all its 
dependencies !'' No ; her heart does not belie her 
looks ; were she in Madame de Genlis^a Palace of 
Truth, she would not alter a phrase nor unbend a 
single smile. Amid a world of deceit, her benign 
looks are bent upon her new inmate with an abso- 
lute integrity of sincerity ; nor are her numerous 
servants less cordial, erpulous, and reverppt. Is it 
winter, the guest's great coat and hat are taken from 
him, and cautiously suspended : one exciter the fire 
Into a cheerful and blaztog recognition of his pre- 
sence, while another spreads a screen before the 
door, that ^^ the airs of heaven may not visit him too 
roughly.'' Is it summer, the blinds are pulled down 
that he may be sheltered from the sun, and the win- 
dow thrown open that he may be fanned by the cool- 
ing breezes, while a paper is placed before him con- 
taining the very latest news from each extremity of 
the earth, to prepare which for his morning's peru- 
sal, mmy fellow creatures of great technical skiUt 
and some of intellectual eminence, have been al&ept 
less all night. By the side of this record submit* 
ting the events of the wide world to his perusal, is 
placed the bill of fare, tendering the productions of 
the universe to his palate* The four elements, the 
four seasons, the four quarters of the earth, are raa* 
sacked and laid under contribution for his instant 
gratification. The wishes of Cinderella, however 
wild and extravagant, were not more promptly 
realized ; the cap of Fortunatus and the wand of 
Harlequin are less magical than his enchanted fin^ 
ger. He points, and the depths of the sea yield him 
up their tenants ; the air surrenders its feathered 
rarities *, earth pours out its cornucopia at his feet ; 
and fire, like a ministerisg spirit^ waits to receive 
hit onlers for their concoction. Mankind seems to 
ht£ at bis disposal not less than the animal and vtf 
'getablel world* How many weary months have the 
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crew of an East Indiaman been shut out from the 
dight-^of land) how many storms have they encoun- 
tered, to bring home that pickle of which he swal- 
lows a mouthful, not to gratify but promote hunger, 
that he may devour some production imparted at 
equal costn*om another hemisphere. Lives, more 
valuable perhaps than his own, may have been sa- 
crificed to pattiper his appetite. Some fisherman^s 
boat may have perished in the night-storm before 
that turbot was torn from the raging bHIows ; the 
poacher may now lie mangled or dead who stole 
that pheasant from the pireserve ; and the glass he is 
lifting to his lips may be blushing with the blood of 
the smuggler. Those who do not die for him seem 
to live for him ; from the snow covered hunter of 
the North to the sun burnt vintager of the South, 
all oiFer up to him the sacrifice of their toils and 
dangers. 

Nor is it only in this remote worship that he is 
undergoing a living apotheosis. The waiters bow 
down before* him : " prs&sens habebitur divus"— a 
present Deity the walls resound ; and even the sub- 
terranean cooks, scullions, and kitchen-maids, 
^ough they do not chaunt hymns with their lips, 
e^act them with their hands ; they talk with their 
ibigers and digitate quotations from Shakspeare-^ 
^ Laud we the gods, and let our crooked smoke 
cUmb to their nostrils." 

How delightful the contrast of all this heartfelt 
komage^^this perfect and spotless candour of hos- 
pitality, with the hollow, sordid, and treacherous 
professions oiF the world, the lip love of rivals, the 
%varm words and cold looks of pretended friends ; 
the Judas like salutations of those who contract 
their hearts while they extend their arms; the false- 
hood of relations, who, while they wish us many 
happy new years, are secretly pining for our deatli ; 
the duplicity of acquaintance, who are delighted to 
see us, and wish us at the devil j the forbidding 

E 2 ^ 
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100^9 of the wife if we go uninvited to a ^imieri 
tbe broad hints of the husband if we protract ear 
visits beyond the stipulated day ; and the scowl of 
the servants wheresoever and whensoever we are 
doomed to accept of their bad ofl&ces. Enthrooed 
in a tavern chair, we seem to have dominioii ovsr 
mind as well as matter; to command the hearts as 
weUaa the hands of our species ; thus umting 0» 
charities and affections that delight the soul, wfrii 
all the luaries and gratifications that cm recreate 
the sense* ^ 

And who is the happy individual whose presence 
commands this species of instant adoration from aU 
thing^ , animsite and inanimate ? Is it thf prodigal 
son, lor whose unexpected return hecatombs of fat- 
ted calves are to be slain ? Is it some benefactorof 
bis race, some patriot or hero, some grandee or 
sovereign of the country ? Far from it. Any tA^ 
scQ^e or absolutely unknown individual mav enjoy 
this temporary deification, if he have but a tcwv^^i 
.circular pieces of metal in his pocket. I qu^stk^i 
.whether itbe advantages of the social system ai^e. 
ever concentrated into a more striking point of il- 
lustration ; or the supremacy, the omnapotencetiyf 
gold, ever more undeniably manifested, thaA in tiiis 
. accumulation pf power, by whiioh the whole range 
of nature, with all its varieties and enjoyments, is 
converged into the narrow space of one room ami 
one hour, and placed at the absolute disposal of die 
Immblest individual in society* 
" So much homage and luxury, alike flattering to 
the s{Mrit and the sense, form a dangerous posses- 
sion to those who are not habituated to their etyoy- 
ment« A gentleman^ in the enlarged sense of that 
word, will have comprehension enough of intellect 
to distinguish between the substance and the acci- 
dents of human nature ; he will know, to what for* 
tuitous circumstances his own elevation is attribu* 
tableland will never for a moment forget that a 
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ge^ifflA.iirtenit^a^d cowieonsness are the distinc- 
HfVeifrUribiites of his character. There i$ an auto 
«fiitica]^ gentleman of a very diflerent description, 
wbo^ patent is in his pocket, and wha^ as ifconsci- 
i>9^!of hid total want of all other claims to respect, 
^i^iiBins' determined to evince that he possesses all the 
ir^Uh that can be typified by arrogance and coarse-' 
JKi$s« As he swaggers into the room, making tht 
floor resound With his iron heels, he stares at the 
company whh an air that seems to be shaking his 
pur^e in their faces. The brass in his own is Go- 
rinihi^i^ ; tt is^^ a mixture of*<wher metals, in which 
gold seems to predominate, and the precious com^ 
:ppi}nd actually appears to exude from every pore 
ollhia body. Swelling with self importance, he gives 
^e bftU 1^ violent pull, summons attention with a 
toud authoritative voice, puffs out the breath from 
']^ inflated cheeks, and might almost burst with the 
tumour of consequence^ bad he not the waiter on 
whom to vent the superflux of his humours. As to 
li^e quui pro quoi^ otr any system of equivalents, re» 
r^^g the relations between himself and the lanci- 
1^9^ to one of simple bs^ter or exchange, he undeiv 
a^Uid&it not. He is lavishing his money of his 
iQ^j|> free^ will and bounty, and has surety a right to 
take out the full value in insolence. Nothing i^ so 
.gfiiptteiilfts fastidiousness; he abuses every things 
.fir^MOBids to be poisoned with the viands, turus up 
«m&9sia»:at the wines, wonders where the devil sueh 
^^aah was brewed, and thinks to c^taia credit for a 
ifM^ilimit^ with miCM-e exalted modes of life, by 
4Hidervaluing the miserable luxuries of a tavern, 
'Hitbo^igk an inferei^ce diametrically opposite would 
irertainly be much, nearer to the truth. In addresa- 
ing the waiter, his tone varies from downright bni- 
t^ity to a mock and supercilious civility ; though 
1^ is generally moat delighted when he turns him 
m%Q r^idicule, and converts him into a butt for the 
«a;«rcise of hia clumsy wit. 
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The object of his horseplay and rude raillery U 
himself not unworthy observation. As the butdter 
generally becomes fat and florid by inhaling tfl<fe 
odours of raw fles^h in the open air, the waiter cotii- 
monly exhibits a stunted growth and sodden com- 
plexion, from battening on the steam of dressed 
victuals in a close coffee room. Not unfrequcniSr 
his shin bone assumes that projecting curve whicli 
a medical friend of mine terms the T^bia Londinen^ 
sis ; his sallow face expresses shrewdness, selfish- 
ness, and a fawning imperturbable submission to 
every indignity. Aware of the necessity for some 
indisputable distinction between himself and such 
gentlemen as we have been describing, the rogue, 
with a sly satire, scrupulously condemns his legs 
to white cotton stockings, and is conscientious not 
to appear without a napkin beneath his arm. The 
difference is merely external; his is indeed the 
** meanness that soars and pride that licks the dustj" 
but it has the same source as the haughty vulgaritjr 
of his insulter. He looks to the final shilling ol* 
half-crown, although it will be t:ast to him with iin 
air that converts generosity itself into an offence. 
That is his pride of purse ; and I know not whi)^ 
is the most revolting, the arrogant or the object 
manifestation of the same feeling 

**^They order these things better in Prance," and 
the interior economy and regulation of our Uivems 
inight, in many respects, be bettered by an imitation 
of our Gallic neighbours. No Parisian enters thdir 
public dining rooms without taking off his hat and 
bowing to the presiding deity of the bar. Taking 
his place in silence, and perusing the closely printed 
folio Carte with a penetration proportioned to its 
bewildering diversity^ he filially makes his selection^ 
writes down the articles of his choice, and even the 
quantity of each, so as to prevent all mistake, upon 
slips of paper deposited On every table for that pur- 
pose, hand&thc record to an attendant, and betakes 
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h^nu^Kps^tl^ntly to ^ newapaper until his orders 
ap^ar Ji^iofe hun in ^11 thieir smoking and edible 
rjB^Uty^ /Thjere is mrely apy calling' of the waiter, 
ai^d.tb^revare xko bells to ring, the number and 
a^tijKfity jof tW attendants generally rendering both 
l^p^e^ses i^ne^fi^sary. If occasionally absent, the 
^^vof a knife tapped against a wine glass forms a 
%i;ry bfU q^ite sufficent to summon them to their 
1^0^ }%lthciMgh I could never, divine by what auri- 
cular sympathy they recognise the chime of every 
tal4e. Shortly after dinner the guests call for coffee, 
ajad betake themselves, with a valedictory bow, to 
their own avocations or the theatres, in winter ; to 
a promenade or a chair in some of the public gardens, 
if it l^e.summen Ladies of the first respectability 
;^|lbabitual diners at th« restaurateurs, contributing, 
a^^ig^t be> expected, to the perfect decorum of the 
afi^iipbUge, and even (as might not be expected)^ to 
its (iiem^e* Surely some of these coffee»houte 
amenities might be beneficially imported, es^pecially 
di9 tfsmpertiice, from a country ^here wine, instead 
pfjsix or eight shillings, costs exactly that number 
o/^nce per bottle. I recommend to my country- 
niiM that this *^ be in their flowing cups freshly re- 
niembered." 

,;;clnl}ife manners of France one may visibly trace 
tfce effects of the revolution, which, by depressing 
ih^ upper and elevating the lower classes, has ap- 
prosimated and ameliorated both, rendeijing the 
former less arrogant and the latter more indepen- 
dent. Aristocracy of wealth and pride of purse are 
liow: pwetty much confined to England; aUhough 
Qi&r brethren of America are understood to be rival- 
ling us more successfully than could have been 
expected from republicans* On the continent we 
reader ourselves frequently ridiculous, and some- 

thaes odious, by our arrogant conduct to inferiors ; 
while few of our natives return to their own country 

without inveighing against the familiarity of foreign 
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servants, and the insolence of the lower classes. 
How scandalous, how impious of the French and 
Germans, and Italians, not to bow the knee to cveiy 
golden calf that is worshipped in England ! lit 
instead of their stars at the India house, and thou- 
sands in the consols, these maltreated tourists were 
to be measured by their real worth, they would be 
safe from all imputation of hauteur towards their 
inferiors, for they might travel over the whole world 
without being able to find any. 

PRINTED BY MISTAKE. 

** Redeem'd from tapers and defrauded pies." Pofi. 

I WAS sitting by my fire-side in a dozing, dream- 
ing, Lethean sort of half consciousness, with just 
thought enough to enable me to enjo^ my thought- 
leasness, a niood of mind in which I indulge with a 
particular complacency, when my servant abruptly 
entered to inform, me that a porter had called fcHf 
my contribution to the New Monthly. " The New 
Monthly !" I exclaimed, with an indignant surprise 
— " I sent it a fortnight ago." ** True, sir, but that 
wa? for last month's." " Impossible ! What is to- 
day ?" " The tenth." " Well, then, it is now too 
late — and when he called last it was too early ; I 
will not be pestered : I am determined to let my 
head lie fallow a little ; desire him to call again this 
day three months." 

Really, I continued, stirring the sleepy fire, as if 
determined to make it share my annoyance- — really 
there is no satisfying this monstrous maw of the 
Monthly Minotaur, (I love alliteration) ; I thought 
he was to demand but twelve sacrifices in the year, 
but his months spring up like mushrooms ; one 
might as well live in the planet Jupiter, where there 
are, or ought to be, a hundred and forty-four in the 
year. Besides, I am exhausted, used up ; my head 
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If a vacuum, ni)i!: brains, with the piaf-tnater and pia- 
dura, cerebrum and cerebellum, have been seized 
by the press-gang, conveyed to Conduit street, and 
poured into the printer^s founts, those literary 
pitchers of the Belides. What ! twelve crops in 
s^cessicm, and uo respite allowed for nuanuring the 
SQiental soil, and putting my head in heart, (pardon 
€be catachresis, ye agrestic readers !) — Va, via ! 
editorial .reproaches, I give ye to the winds— fal- 
low shalt thou lie, my over-ploughed pate, till 
^' darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory," do choke 
thy furrpwsi. 

Authors are said to be like flambeaux, which 
consume themselves in giving light to others ; if so, 
I must have been a monstrous illuminator, for never 
was an intellect more effectually burnt out. Not 
tj^t my iTaculties are extinct, but that I cannot find 
]^w materials for their exercise. Like Saturn, I 
have devoured all my own children (of the brain) ; 
whut I have not written . others have ; I am worse 
€^ by all t^e subsequent authors, than the writer 
w^o complained that Shakspeare had taken all his 
»d things- I am at a greater loss for subjects 
an ex-king, and 




" Never subject long'd to be a king 
As I do long and wish to find a subject "} 



b^t it is in vain ; every thing is stale, hackneyed^ 
weadbare. There is nothing in heaven, or earthy 
or the waters under the earth, into which our peas 
haye not dipped. Mind and matter have been equally 
i^pxted, analyzed, turned inside out. Alexai^ers 
in literature, we have conquered the old worlds and 
want a new one sadly. 

'** And, whereas before," said Jack Cade, upraid- 
log Lord Treasurer Say, ^^ our forefathers had no 
QUierbook but the score and tally, thou hast caused, 
printing to be ; and contrary to the king, his crown, 
and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill, &c.'^ 
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What would this legitimate enefny to innovate 
say now, were be to sit down upon London sfooe, 
and Itiear a list of our new publications read to hini ? 
I see it clearly — a crisis is approaching ; there must 
be some great convulsion in the world of £phenst- 
rides ; this prodigious multiplication of Magazines 
and Periodicals can never endure, for how can their 
mxri^d ^^ insatiable maws be replenished withodt 
generating a literary famine in the land ? Alrea^ 
aire the signs of this impending calamity bat too stp-^ 
parent : the horrors of drought and dearth arie 
ready to hur^i upon our heads : we arc beginning to 
be driven to the cannibal repast of the shrpwi^ecked 
Don Juan. The reviewing moiety frfl ravenously 
upon the other half of the literary crew, tearing; td 
pieces,^ cutting up, gnawing, devouring, and digeai- 
ing every thing that comes within the reach of iMk 
fangs. We essayists, like modest Gouls, contented 
ourselves at first with fastening on the dead bodifts 
of our predecessors, cooking them up and disguisiiBg 
them in every possible way, putting the hind part 
before, and dragging them into our dens backwards, 
as Cacus did his herds, to conceal the robbery. 
But this resource being exhausted, we have begun 
to cut Abyssinian coUops from the living subject, 
and every scribbling John Bull carves plagiaristic 
steaks from his neighbour. Even this market of 
live food titireatening to fail, in the extremity of our 
distress we turn pelicans, faring open our own bo^** 
soins to supply flesh and blood to the ravenous 
brood of the pobKc, Nay, we even join in their 
repast. Autophagi that we are ! in the voracity of 
our egotism, we §nd a perpetual feast in our own 
heart and head. There is hardly a^ single essayist 
that has not stuck hi^ pen into his oiVn pers^on^, and 
dished it up before the pubHe with all its accidents, 
^fxompaniments, and collatenab. Their birth j pa- 
rentage,«nd education, life, character, and behavrourr 
have been afavady laid upon the taMe ; nod^g^ fe 
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wanting but their last dying speech and confession, 
l^nd that caxmA be much longer delayed. What is 
to be the end of all this ? When the present race of 
writers have been squeezed, and peeled, and cut 
op^n, and eviscerated, and hung up on out book- 
selves to dry, like so many shotten herrings at a 
43herman's hut, how is the race, to be renewed, and 
who is to satisfy the public with its myriad mouths 
gasping upwards in the hungry air, and roaring for 
fpod ? It is an awful question. I pause for a 

Editors and booksellers have committed a great 
mistake : paying for our contributions by the sheet 
instead. of their intrinsic weight, they have offered a 
premium for adulterating the commodity of which 
they are the purchasers. Dilution and dilatation 
are tempting processes, when there is no standard 
■j^ilge or measure. Beating out our guineas into 
jgl^d leaf, and spreading them over as much surface 
i^^f possible, we care not for the thinness and poor- 
il^ss of the article, provided it sparkles enough to 
^ye a faint appearance of gold. High prices have 
^ttainly brought great talents into the field of pc- 
^}^\c2il competition, but eminence is always the 
plJcursor of corruption ; an indiscriminate patron- 
s' must in the end degrade, rather than exalt, li- 
^tisrature ; for he who can get paid for glass beads 
^lld trinkets, will not take much pains to search for 
diamonds. South, when queen Anne objected to 
the shortness of one of his sermons, replied, that he 
.jStliould have made it shorter if he had had more 
|time. All our time is employed in elongation and 
vdiff^sion. We are money spinners, and sm)port 
ourselves by a thread of marvellous tenuity. For 
my own part, I can conscientiou&ly declare, t\iat no 
one would be more terse, pointed, brief, and apo- 
^tnegmatical than myself — if I cpuld afford it. My 
poverty and not my will, consents : poverty be it 
understood, not of the pate, but of the purse. Mo- 

VOL, !!• F 
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destly speaking, I consider myself to be a good Dr. 
Donne spoilt, and spoilt too, by encouragement ! ! 
Like overwatered cauliflowers, instead of forming a 
compact, productive head, we shoot out all our 
strength into as many leaves as we can. 

Insurmountable as it is, the difitculty of finding 
'subjects is not the only one ; the manner in which 
we should treat them is equally embarrassing. There 
are but a limited number of st}*les, and they are all 
engrossed by masters of the respective arts. Some 
I am too wise to attempt, for I would not fall into 
the error of the French A tall, ** qui gatoit Pe sprit 
qu'il avoit, en voulant avoir ce qu'il n'avoit pas." 
The acute, close, and metaphysical — Mr. Table- 
talk has it all to himself; .the polished, elaborate, 
and euphonous — Geoffrey Crayon, Esq. has deservr 
edly obtained full possession of the public ear ; the 
/light, smart, and sparkling — Grimm's Ghost rises 
with twenty trenchant quiddets in his head, and 
pushes me from my stool : and so 1 might continue 
through all the letters of the alphabet, every one of 
which is the hieroglyphic of some peculiar excel- 
lence. Voltaire says—" ideas are like beards : chil- 
dren have none ; we acquire them as we advance in 
life ;" but what is the use of possessing thom, if the 
spacer for their development has been usurped by 
previous occupants ? The literary table is full- 
there is no room for me, and all the guests, without 
exception, (confound their dexterity !) seem incom- 
parably expert at the carving -of their respective 
dishes. It is really shameful that there should be 
so much good writing abroad ! In the most obscure 
publications one encounters prose and verse that 
woulcThave established a first-rate r'aputation fifty 
years ago. At that happy period it was easy to be 
a Triton among the minnows ; now-a-days one ac- 
tually runs a risk of being a minnow among the 
Tritons. This comes of universal education. What 
an awful responsibility attaches to Lancaster and 
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, Dr. Bell ! it would have been but decent in them to 
Caution their scholars not to write^o well, and inter- 
fere in this scandalous manner with the regular practi- 
tioners. For my own part, were it not that it would 
look like an affectation ot singularity, now that 
every body is an author, I would leave Apollo to dry. 
tip my ink, cut tny pen into a topth-pick, forswear 
essay-writing, cease to publish, and float down the 
istream of life— ^ 

^" Like ships transported with the tide, 

"Which in their passag^e leave no print behind.'^ 

** A wise man," says lord- Chesterfield, " will 
Jiv^e at least as much within his wit as his income:^' 
I am determined to do both, and keep my good 
things to myself, for I am fairly tired of alembiciz- 
ing my intellect, and as an earnest of my sincerity 
I thus crumple up the sheet on which I have been 
scribbling, and cast it into the grate. 

P. S. Guess my amazement, most unexpected 
reader, when I found, upon my accidentally callmg 
in Conduit-street, that the preceding paper was ac- 
tually set up in the press ! My servant having had 
directions to preserve the least scrap enriched with 
my invaluable lucubrations, had found and brought 
it to me for ordci^s j and on my pettishly exclaiming 
that h« might throw. ^t to the devil, the blockhead, 
mistaking my meaning, conveyed it as he had done 
many others to the printer* s devil. I have only had 
time to g^ive it thje title it now bears, and to add 
this explanatory postscript, which enables it to make 
its own apology. , 
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From the prisons dark of the circling bark 
The leaves of tenderest green are glancing ; 

They gambol on high in the bright blue sky. 
Fondly with spring's young zephyrs dancingf 
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While music and joy and jubilee gush 

From the lark and linnet, the blackbird and thrusli. 

The butterfly springs on its new wove wings^ 
The dormouse starts from his wintry sleeping ; 

The flowers of earth find a second birth. 
To light and life from the darkness leaping ; 

The roses and tulips will soon resume 

Their youth's first perfume and primitive' bloom. 

"What fenders me Sad when all nature glad 
The heart of each living creature cheers ? 

I laid in the l>osom of earth a blossom. 
And water'd its bed with a father's tears ; 
"But the grave has no spring, and 1 still deplore 

That the flow'ret I planted comes up no more ! 

That eye, whose soft blue of the firmament's hue 

Express'd all holy and heavenly things — 
Those ringlets bright, which Scatter'd a Bght 

Such as angels snake from their sunny wing»— 
That cheek, in whose freshness my heart had trust— 
All— all have perished — my daughter is dust ! 

Yet the blaze sublime of tliy virtue's prime» 

Still g^lds my tears and a balm supplies. 
As the matin ray of the god of day 

Brightens the dew which at last it dties & 
Yes, Fanny, I cannot regret thy clay, 
When 1 think where tliy spirit has wing'd its way. 

So wither we all— so flourish and fell. 

Like the flowers and weeds that in churchyards wave; 
Our leaves we spread over comrades dead. 

And blossom and bloom with our root in the grave ; 
Springing from earth, into earth we are ti^rust, 

Ashes to ashes and dust to dust ! 

If death's worst smart is to feel that we part ** 

From those whom we love and shall see no more. 

It softens his sting to know that we wing. 

Our flight to tl^ friends who have gone before ; 

And the grave is a boon and a blessing to me. 

If it waft me, O Fanny, my daughter, to thee ! 
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."Could? fprget 



What I have been, I hiight the better bear ^ 

. "Whatl am destinedAo. I'm not the first 
That have been wretched^but to think how much 
I have been happier !" % Soutrerbt. 

Nevek shall I forget that accursed 27'th of Sep- 
tember : it is burnt in upon the tablet of my memo- 
ry ; graven in letters of blood upon my heart. I 
look back to it with a strangely compounded feel- 
ing of horror and delight ; of horror at the black 
series of wretched days and sleepless nights of 
which it was the fatal precursor; of delight at that 
previous career of tranquillity and self-respect which 
It was destined to terminate^— -alas, for ever ! 

On that day I had been about a fortnight in Paris, 
and in passing through the garden of the Palais 
Royal had stopped to admire the beautiful jeUd^eau 
in its centre^on which the sun-beams were falling 
so as to produce a small raipbow, when I was ac- 
costed by my old friend Major E— , of the Fu- 
sileers. After the first surprises and salutations, as 
he found that the business of pi-ocuring apartments 
and settling my family had prevented my seeing 
many of the Parisian lions^ he offered himself as 
my Cicerone, proposing that we should begin by 
making the circuit of the building that surrounded 
us. With its history^ and the remarkable events of 
which it had been the sqene, I was already conver- 
sant ; but of its detail and appropriation, which, as 
he assured me, constituted its sole intere? t in the 
eyes of the Parisians, I was completely ignorant. 

After taking a cursory view ot* most of the 
sights above ground in this multifarious pile, I was 
conducted to some of its subterraneous wonders— 

r 2 • ■ 
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to the Cafe du Sauvage, where a man is hired foi«^ 
six francs a night to personate that character, by- 
beating a great drum with all the grinning, ranting, 
and raving of a madman ; to the Caf& des Aveu^ 
gles, whose numerous orchestra is entirely compos- 
ed of blind men and women; and to the Cafe des 
^^ietes, whose small theatre, as well as-its saloons 
and labyrinths, is haunted by a set of Sirens not 
less dangerous than the nymphs who assailed Ulys- 
ses. Emerging from these haunts, we found that a 
heavy shower was falling : and while we paraded 
once more the stone gallery, my friend suddenly 
exclaimed, as his eye fell upon the numbers of the 
houses—- ^^ one hundred and fifty-four! — positively 
we were going away without visiting one of the 
— ," gaming-houses was the meaning of the term 
he employed, though he expressed it by a word that 
the fashionable preacher never mentioned to *'*' ears 
polite.'' "I have never yet entered,'* said I, "a 
Panddemonium of this sort, and I never will :— I 
refrain from it upon principle ; — * Principiis bbsta ;' 
I am of Dr. Johnson's temperament— I can prac- 
tise abstinence, but not temperance ; and every body 
knows that prevention's better than cure." ^ Do 
you remember," replied E — — , '* what the same 
Dr. Johnson said to Boswell ? — *• My dear sir, clear 
your mind of cant:' I do not ask you to play ; but 
you must have often read, when you were a good 
little boy, that ' Vice to be hated needs but to be 
seen,' and cannot have forgotten that the Spartans < 
sometimes made their slaves drunk, and showed 
them to their children to inculcate sobriety. Love 
^f virtue is best secured by , a hatred of its oppo- 
site : to hate it you must see it ; besides, a man of 
the world should see every thing." ** But it is so 
disreputable !" I rejoined. " How completely John 
Bullish!" exclaimed E——*. *' Disreputable ! why 
I am going to take you to an establishment recog^ 
nised^ regulated, and taxed by the govemment, the 
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ipholders of reHgit>ii and social order, ^v^ho annu- 
ally derive sifL millions of &ancs from this source 
of revenue ; and as to the cotnpany, I promise you 
that you ^haU encounter men of the first respecm* 
biiity, of all sects and parties, for in France every 
one gambles at these saloons— -e^icept the devotees, 
and they play at home.^' He took my arm, and I 
walked upstairs with him, merely ejaculating as we 
reached the door — ^'' Mind, I don't play." 

Entering an ante-^room, we were received by two 
or three servants, who took our sticks and hats, for 
which we received tickets, and by the number sus- 
pended around i perceived that there was a tolera- 
bly numerous attendance with tn« Roulette was the 
game to which the first chamber was dedicated. In 
the middle of a long green table was a circular ex* 
cavation, resembling .a large gilt basin, in whose 
xentre was a rotatory apparatus turning an ivory 
ball in a groove, which, after sundry gyrations, de- 
scended to the bottom of the basin, where there 
was a round of little numbered compartments or 
pigeon-holes, into one of which it^ finally settled, 
when the number was proclsiimed aloud. Beside 
tl»^ apparatus there was painted on the green baize 
actable of various successive numbers, with divi- 
sions for odd and even, &c. on which the players 
<teposited their various stakes. He who was in the 
compartment of the proclaimed number was a win- 
ner, and if he had singled out that individual one, 
vriitch of course was of very rare occurrence, his 
deposit was doubled I know not how many times* 
"Hie odd or even declared their own fate : they wrre 
los^t or doubled. This altar of chance had but few- 
Votaries ; and merely stopping a moment to admire' 
tile handsome decorations of the room, we passed 
on into the next. 

This, whispered my companion, for there was a 
dead silence in the apartment, although the long 
fable was entiriely surrounded by people playiix^g^ — 
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this 18 only the silver room ; you may depoatt here 
as low as a five franc piece : let us pass,^n to the 
next, where none play but those who will risk bank 
notes or gold. Casting a passing glance at these 
comparatively humble gamesters, who were, how- 
ever, all too deeply absorbed to move their eyes 
from the cards, I followed my conductor into the 
sanctuary of the gilded Mammon. 

Here was a Rouge et Noir table, exactly like the 
one I had just quitted. In its centre was a profu&e 
display of gold in bowls and rouleaus, with thick 
piles of bank-notes, on either side of which sat a 
partner of the bank and an assistant, the dragon 
guards of this Hesperian fruit. An oblong square, 
painted on each end of the green table, exhibited 
three divisions ; one for Rouge, another for Noir, 
and the centre was for th^ stakes of those who spe- 
culated uppn the colour of the first and last card, 
with other ramifications of the art which it would be 
tediohs to describe. Not one of the chairs arouud 
the table was unoccupied; and I observed that each 
banker and assistant was provided with a rateau^ or 
rake, somewhat resembling a garden hoe, several of 
which were also dispersed about, that the respective 
winners might withdraw the gold, without the ob- 
jectionable intervention of fingers. When the stakes 
are ail deposited, the dealer, One of the bankers in 
the centre, cries out — " Le jeu est fait," after which 
nothing can be added or withdrawn ; and then tak- 
ing a packet of cards from a basket full before him,, 
he proceeds to deal. -Thirty-one is the number o£ 
th^ game: the colour of the first card determines 
whether the first row be black or red : the dealer 
turns up till the numbers on the cards exceed thirty- 
one, when he lays down a second row in the same 
manner, and whichever is nearest to that amount is 
the winning row. If both come to the same, he 
cries " Apres," and recommences with fresh cards ; 
but if each division should turn u^p thtrty-one^ the 
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tenle taked half of the whole money deposited, as a 
forfeit from the players. In this consists their cer- 
tain profit, which has been estimated at ten percent, 
upon the total stakes. If the red loses, the banket- 
on that side rakes all the deposits into his treasury; 
if it wins, he throws down the number of Napoleons 
or notes necessary to cover the lodgments made by 
the players, each one of whom rakes off his prize, 
dr leaves it for a fresh venture. E — »- explained to 
me the functions of the different members of the 
eistablishment— the Inspector, the Croupier, the 
Tailleur, the Messieurs dc la Chambre, &c. ; and 
also the meaning of the ruled card and pins which 
evfery one held before him, consulting it with the 
gii^test in tenseness, and occasionally calling to the 
people in attendance for a fresh supply. This horos- 
cope was divided by perpendicular lines into co- 
Indfins, headed with an alternate R. and N. for 
RdUge and Noir, and the pin is employed to p^rfo- 
rkt& the card as each colour wins, as a groundwork 
ftir-establishihg some calculation in that elaborate 
ctetusion termed the doctrine of Chances. Some, 
fajiriiig several of these records before them, closely 
pHirc#d all over, were summing up the results upon 
p«^r, as if determined to play a game of chance 
wmout leaving any thing to hazard; and none 
siNeoned willing to adventure without having some 
s^toies of sanction from the Sibyline leaves. 

-An involuntary sickness and loathing of heart 

csiid^ over me as I contemplated this scene, and ob- 

silked the sofas in an adjoining room, which the 

PttHsians, who turn every thing into a joke, have 

cteistened " the hospital for the wounded." There, 

thought I to myself, many a wretch has thrown him- 

sfdi^down in anguish and despair of soul, cursing 

hiuiself and the world with fearful imprecations, or 

; blaspheming in that silent bitterness of spirit which 

^ is more terrific than words. I contrasted the gaudy 

[ deitorations and panelled mirrors that surrounded 
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me with the smoky and blackened ceiling — sad evi- 
dence of the nocturnal lamps lighted up at the shrine 
of this Baal, and of the unhallowed worship prose- 
cuted through the livelong night. Turning to the 
window, I beheld the sun shining from^ the bright 
blue sky ; the rain was over, the birds were singing in 
the trees, and the leaves fluttering in the wind ; the 
external gaiety giving the character of an appaling 
sintithesis to the painful silence, immovable attitudes^ 
Itnd spell-bound looks of the care-worn figures within. 
One man, a German, was contending against a run 
of ill luck with a' dogged obstinacy that was obvi- 
ously making deep inroads upon his purse and his 
peace ; for though his face was invisible from being 
bent over his perforated card, the drops of perspira- 
tion standing upon his forehead betrayed the inward 
agitation. All the losers were struggling to sup- 
press emotions, which still revealed themselves by 
the forking of some disobedient muscle, the coth-» 
pression of the lips, the sardonic grin, or the glaring 
wrath 6[ the eye ; while the winners belied their as- 
sumed indifference by flushed cheeks and an ^xpre** 
sion of anxious triumph. Two or three forlorn 
operators, who had been cleaned out^ as the phras^ 
is, and condemned to idleness, were eyeing theifi 
more fortunate neighbours with a leer of malig- 
nant envy ; while the bankers and their assistdnt^^ 
in' the certainty of their profitable trade, exhibited i 
calm and watchful cunning, though their features, 
pale and sodden, betrayed the effect of confinement* 

heated rooms, and midnight vigils. E informea 

me that the frequenters of these houses were author^ 
ized to call for refreshments of any description, but 
no one availed himself of the)5rivilege ; 'the " auri 
sacra fames," the pervading appetite of the placej 
had swallowed up every other. The very thought 
revolted me. What ! eat and drink in this arena of 
the hateful passions ; in this fatal room, from which 
many a suicide has rushed out to grasp the self- 
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destroying pistol, or plunge into the darkness o£ 
the wave ; m this room, which is denounced to 
heaven by the widow's tears and the orphan's male- 
dictions ! Revolving these thoughts in my mind, I 
surveyed once more the faces before me, and could 
not help exclaiming — What a hideous study of hu^ 
man nature! 

** As we have employed so much time," said 
E , " in taking the latitude or rather the longi- 
tude of these various phizzes, we shall be expected 
to venture soTOeihing : I will throw down a Napo- 
leon, as a sop to Cerberus, and will then convoy you 
home." ** Nay," replied I, "it was for my instruc- 
tion we came hither; the lesson I have received is 
w,ejl worth the money, so put down this, piece of 
goldf and let us be gone." " Let us at Jeast wait 
till we have lost it," he resumed ; " and in the mean 
tiqae we will take our places at the table." I felt 
thj^c I blushed as I sat down, and was about to de- 
pp^sit my offering hap hazard, when my compiftiion 
si^ppped my hand, and borrowing a perforated card, 
b^.c me remarkj that the red and black had zig- 
i^sigged or won alternately for fourteen times ; 
^ip^ that there had subsequently been a long run 
Ujl^p^ the black, which would now probably cross 
oyfiT to the other colour : from all which premises 
^^educed that I sljould venture upon the red ; 
wmch I accordingly did. Sir Balaam's devil who, 
v^lfpw tempts by making rich, not making poor," 
^^3 I verily believe, hovering over my devoted' 
^1^4 at that instant ; my deposit was doubled, and f 
I^S' preparing to decamp with my two Naps, when 
9^ adviser insisted upon my not baulking my luck ; 
a^ there would probably be a run upon the red, and 
tj^uffered my stake to remain^ and go on doubling 
DM^il I had won 'ten or twelve times in succession, 
^^^ow," cried £— , " I should advise yoji to 
piq^cket the aflront, and be satisfied." Adopting his 
ccKUHsel, I could hardly believe his assertion, or my 
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own eyeQ, when be handed me over bank notes to 
the amount of twenty thousand francs, obserVil^ 
that I had made a tolerably successful d^but ioi b, 
beginner. 

Returning home in some perturbation and asto- 
nishment of mind, I resolved to prepare a little sur- 
prise for my wife; and spreading the bank notes upon 
the table with as much display as possible, I told nix 
upon her entering the room, how I had won them ; and 
inquiring whether Aladdin with his wonderful lati^p 
could have^spent two or three hours more profitably, 
I stated my mtention of appropriating a portion of 
it to her use in the purchase of a handsome birlb- 
day present. In a moment the blood rushed to hjbr 
face, and as quickly receded, leaving it of an ashy 
paleness ;^when she spurned the notes from her, «- 
claiming with a solemn terror, ^^ I would as soon 
touch the forty pieces of silver for which Judas t^e- 
trayed his master." Her penetrating head instancy 
sawnhe danger to which I had exposed myself^ ai^d 
her fond heart as quickly gave the alarm to her feel- 
ings ; but in a few seconds she threw her arms 
around me, and ejaculated, as the tears ran do^wn 
her cheek—" Forgive me, my dear Charles ; pardqn 
my vehemence, my ingratitude ! I have^ present |o 
ask, a boon to implore — promise that you will gra|it 
it me !" " Most willingly," I^ rejoined, " if it bejn 
my power." " Give me then your pledge never to 
play again." " Cheerfully," continued I, for I h^d 
already^ formed that resolution. She kissed me wijth 
many affectionate thanks, adding that I had ma^e 
her completely happy. I believe it, for at that mo- 
ment I felt so myself. 

Many men who are candid i^nd upright in arguing 
with others, are the n^ost faithless and jesuistical of 
casuists in chopping logic with thehiselves. Let no 
one trust his head in a contest with the heart; the 
former, suppressing or perverting whatever is disa- 
greeable to the latter^ will assume a demure and .sui- 
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cete conviction, while it has all along been playing 
booty, and JFiirnishing weapons to its' adversary* 
.The will must be honest if we wish the judgment to 
be so. A tormenting itch for following up my good 
luck, as I termed it, set me upon devising excuses 
for violating my pledge to my wife, and no shuffling 
or quibbling was too contemptible for my purpose. 
I had promise never to play again — ''^ at that hpusei^'* 
or if I had not actually said so, I meant to say so ; 
there could be no forfeiture of my word, therefore, 
if I went to another. Miserable sophistry ! yet, 
wretched as it was, it satisfied my conscience for 
the moment— so easily is a weak man deluded into 
criminal indulgence. Fortified with such valid ar- 
guments^ I made my debut at the Salon des Etran* 
gers, and after a two hour's sitting, had the singu- 
lar good luck to return home a winner of nearly as 
ipuch as I had gained on the frrst. Success for once 
iliade me moderate ; in the humility of my prosper- 
ous play, I resolved only to continue till 1 had won 
ten thousand pounds, when I would communicate 
iby adventures to my wife with a solemn abjuration 
6| the pursuit in future; and as I considered myself 
ih^ possession of the certain secret of winning what* 
':4*er I pleased, I took credit to myself for my ex- 
llfeme moderation. From Frescati, the scene of myf 
'third attempt, by a lutky, or rather unlucky fatality, 
which my subsequent experience only renders the 
:#^re wonderful, I retired with a sum exceeding the 
jrholc of my previous profits, when, like the tiger 
*^^Hiich is rendered insatiate by the taste of blood, I 
distantly became ravenous for larger riches ; and al- 
ready repenting the paltry limitation of the day be- 
jlfibTe, determined on proceeding until I had doubled 
' i4b amount. Another day's luck, and even this 
-%rould have been spurned, for neither Jonson's sir 
[ lEpicure Mammon, nor Massinger's Luke, nor 
[ dope's Sir Balaam, underwent a more rapid deve- 
lopment ^rf* the latent devils of ambitlfon. Indistinct 
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visions of grandeur floated before my eyes ; my 
senses already seemed to be steeped in vague magni* 
ficence ; and sleep presenting to me tbe same images 
through a magnifying glass, I went forth next morn- 
ing to the accomplishment of my destiny with an 
e5i:altation of mind little short of delirium. 

Weak and wicked reveries ! a single turn of For- 
tune's, wheel reduced me, not to reason, but to an 
opposite extreme of mortification and despondence* 
A run of ill-luck swept away in one hour more than 
half my gains, and unfortunately losing my temper 
still faster than my money, I kept doubling my staked 
in the blindness of my rage, and quitted the table 
at night, not only lightened of all my suddenly ac- 
quired wealth, but loser of a considerable sum be- 
sides. I could now judge by experience of the 
bitterness of soul that I had lately inflicted upon 
those who had lost what I had won, and inwardly 
cursed the pursuit whose gratifications could only 
spring from the miseries of others ; but so far from 
abandoning this inevitable see-saw of wretchedness, 
I felt as if I had been defrauded of my jiist property, 
and burnt with the desire of taking my revengei 
The heart-sickening detail of my infirmity, my re- 
verses, and my misery, need not be followed up^ 
Suffice it to say, that a passion, a fury, an actual 
phrenzy of play, absorbed every faculty of my sotil: 
mine was worse than a Promethian fate : I was gnaw- 
ed and devoured by an inward fire which nothing 
could allay. Alas ! not even poverty and the want of 
materials could quench it. In my career of prosperitj^i 
I felt not the fraud 1 was practising upon my wife, for 
I meant to make my peace with ten or twenty thou? 
^sand pqunds in my hand, and a sincere renunciation 
of gaming in my heart ; but now that I was bringing 
ruin upon her and my children, the sense of my 
falsehood and treachery embittering the anguish of 
my losses, plunged me into an unutterable remorse 
and 'agony of soul. Still 1 wanted courage to make 
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the fat^l revelation^ ^nd at last only imparted it to 
her in the covv:ardice of impending disgrace, 

Madame Deshoulieres says very truly, that game- 
sters begin by being dupes and end by being knaves ; 
i^nd I am about to confirm it by an avowal to which 
nothing should have impelled nie but the hope of 
detering others by an exposure of my own delin- 
jljuency. A female relation had remitted me seven 
hundred pounds to purchase into the French funds, 
with which sum in my pocket I unfortunately called 
at the Salon des Etrangers in my way to the stock- 
broker's^ and my evil genius suggesting to me that 
there was a glorious opportunity of recovering my 
heavy losses, I snatched the notes from my pocket, 
threw them on the table just before the dealer i)egan 
^ ' and lost ! Stunned by the bloV, I went home 
In a state of calm despair, communicated the whole 
^ my wife Jn as few words as possible, and ended 
by declaring that she was a begger, and her hut- 
band disgraced for ever. " Not yet, my dear 
Ch^lc^S;" replied the generous wom^n, her eyes 
beaming with an affectionate forgiveness, " not yet j 
me may still exclaim with the French king after the 
bpttle of Pavia, we have lost every thing but our 
Jt^anour ; and, while we retain that^ our losses are 
mi% as a grain of sand. We may be depressed by 
fltrtane, but we can only he disgraced by qurselves. 
itkn. to this seven hundred porunds — take my jewels 
-jii-they will selLfor more than is required ; and if 
4^r present misfortunes induce you to fly from 
l^ris^ and abandon this fatal pursuit, they will as- 
Auredly become the greatest blessings^of our life.*' 
-•No reproach ever passed her lips, or lingered in 
lier eye ; nor did I fail to observe the delicacy 
^ich, minglifig up her own fate with mine, strove 
to sooth my feelings, by disguising my individual 
guilt under the cloak of a joint ipisfortitne. Noble 
mhu^ed" woman ! Mezentius himself could not have 
devised a more cruel fate than to tie thee to a soul 
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SO dead to shame, and so defunct in gratitude, as 
mine ! 

Will not the reader loath and detest me, even 
worse than I do myself, when I inform him, that in 
return for all this magnanimity I had the detestable 
baseness to linger in Paris, to haunt the gaming- 
table, to venture the wretched drainings of my 
purse in the silver room, to become an habitual 
borrower of paltry sums under pledges of repay* 
ment, which I knew I had not the means of redeem- 
ing, and to submit tamely to the indignity of palpa- 
ble cuts from my acquaintance in the public streets? 
From frequently encountering at the salons, I had 
formed a slight friendship with Lord T , Lord 
F , Sir G W , Colonel T- , and par- 
ticularly with poor S 1, before he had consum- 

tnated the ruin of his fine fortune, and debilitated 
his frame by paralysis brought on by anxiety ; and 
I was upon terms of intimacy with others of mv 
countrymen, who with various success, but mucn 
more ample means than myself, were making offer- 
ings to the daemon of Rouge et Noir. Should this 
brief memoir fall beneath the eye of any of ipy 
quondam friends, they may not impossibly derive 
benefit from its perusal : at all events they may b^ 
pleased to know that I have not forgotten their 
kindness, I am aware that I abused their assistance, 
and wore out their patience ; but I never anticipated 
the horror to which the exhaustion of my own means, 
and the inability to extort more from others, would 
reduce me. The anguish of my losses, the misery 
of my degradation, the agony of mind with which 1 
reflected upon my impoverished wife and family, were 
nothing, absolutely nothing, compared to the racking 
torment of being compelled to refrain from gambling* 
It sounds incredible, but it is strictly true. To sitat 
the table wiih emp^ pockets and see others playing, 
was absolutely insupportable. I envied even the l^vi« 
est losers — could I have found an antagonist, I would 
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bay0 gambled, for an eye, an arm, a leg — for life; it- 
self/ A tliousand devils seemed to be gnawing at 
my heart — I believe I was mad — I even hope I was. 
Yes ; I h^ve tasked myself to detail my moral 
degradation and utter prostration of character, with 
a fidelity worthy of Rousseau himself, and I feel it 
9 duty not to shrink from my complete exposure. 
After a night passed in the state of mind I have 
been describing, in one of those haunts which I was 
justly entitled to denominate a Hell, I wandered out 
at daybreak towards the Pont de Jena, as if I could 
cooVmy parched lips and burning brain by the heavy 
ishower that was then falling. As the dripping rus- 
tics passed me on their market-horses, singing and 
whistling, their happiness, seeming to be a mockery 
of my wretchedness, filled me with malignant rage. 
By the time I had reached the bridge, the rain had 
ceased, the rising sun, glancing upon the river, 
threw a bloom over the woods in the direction of 
jSevres and St. Cloiid, and the birds were piping in 
th^ air. Ever a passionate admirer of nature, her 
l^liarms stole me for a moment from myself, but 
ll^sently my thoughts reverting from the heaven 
3fithout to the hell within, I gnashed my teeth, and 
fi|ll back into ti double bitterness and despair of 



^^ I have always been a believer in sudden and ir- 
|r^9istible iibpulses ; an idea which will not appear 
llidiculous to those who are conversant yvith the 
^cprds of crime. A portrait of Sarah Malcolm, 
trie niurderess, which I had seen many years* ago in 
0^ possession of Lord -Mulgrave, leading me to 
\^e perusal of her trial and Execution in the New- 

«te Calendar, induced me to give perfect credit to 
e averment, that the idea of the crime came sud- 
'4inly into her head without the least solicitation, 
iirid that she felt driven forward to its accomplish- 
inent by some invisible power. Similar declarations 
Ir^xn many other offenders offer abundant confirma- 
' . G 2 
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tion of the same fact ; and it will be in the recol^ 
lection of many, that the murderer of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonar at Chiselhurst repeatedly declared that 
he had never dreamt of the enormity ten minutes 
before its commission, but that the thought sud- 
denly rushed into his mind, and pushed him for- 
ward to the bloody deed. Many people cannot 
look over a precipice without feeling tempted to 
throw themselves down : I know a most afiection<* 
ate father who never approaches a window with his 
infant child without being haunted by solicitations 
to cast it into the street ; and a gentleman of un- 
impeachable honour, who if he happens, in walking 
the highway, to see a note-case or handkerchief 
emerging from a passenger's pocket, is obliged to 
stop short or cross over the way, so vehemently 
does he feel impelled to withdraw them. Thest 
" toys of desperation,'' generated in the giddiness 
of the mind at the bare imagination of any horror, 
drive it to commit the reality as a reliei from the 
fearful vision, upon the same principle that delin- 
quents voluntarily deliver themselves up to justice, 
because death itself is less intolerable than the fear 
of it. Let it not be imagined that I am seeking to 
screen any of these unhappy men from the conse- 
quences of their hallucination ; I am merely assert- 
ing a singular property of the mind, of which I 
myself am about to record a frightful confirmation. 
Standing on the bridge, and turning away my 
looks from the landscape in that despair of heart 
which 1 have described, my downcast eyes fell upon 
the waters gliding placidly beneath me. They 
seemed to invite me t6 quench the burning fire with 
which I was consumed ; the river whispered to me 
with a distinct utterance that peace and oblivion 
were to be found in its Lethan bed : every muscle 
of my body was animated by an instant and insu- 
perable impulse; and within half a minute from its 
&rsi maddening sensation^ I had climbed over the 
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ps»rapet, and plunged headlong into the vater !— 
The gibing of waves in my ears, and the rapid 
flashing of innumerable: lights before my eyes, arc 
the last impressions I recollect. Into the circum- 
stances of my preservation^ 1 never had the heart 
to inquire: when consciousness revisited me, I 
found myself lying upon my own bed, with my wife 
weeping beside me, though she instantly assumed a 
cheerful look, and told me that I had nfet with a 
dreadful accident, having fallen into the river when 
leaning over to examine some object beneath. That 
she knows the whole truth I am perfectly convinc- 
ed, but we scrupulously avoid the subject, by 9B. 
understood though unexpressed compact. It is add- 
ed in her mind to the long catalogue of my offen- 
ces, never to be alluded to, and, alas ! never to be 
forgotten. She left my bedside for a moment to 
return with my children, who rushed up to me with 
a cry 6f joy ; and as they contended for the first 
kiss, and inquired my health with glistening eye9, 
the cruelty, the atrocity of my cowardly attempt, 
jStruck with a withering remorse upon my- heart.-— 
O villain ! villain ! 



INVOCATION TO THE CUCKOO. 

Q puiisviyAXT and herald of the apring! 

Whether thou atill dost dwell 

In aome rose-laureU'd dell 
(Of that charm'd ialand, whose magician kin^^ 

Bade all its rocks and caves, 

Woods, winds, and waves^ 
Thrill to the dulcet chaunt of Ariel, 

Until he broke the spell 
And cast his wand into the shuddering 

O hither, hither flee*t. 

Upon the south wind sweet. 
And so6th us with thy vernal melody ! 
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Or whether to the redolent Xtores, 

Amid whose tufted sheaves 

The floral goddess weaves 
Her garland, breathing' on the glades and sh<»'es 

Intoxicating air, 

Truant ! thou dost repair : 
Or linger est still in that meridian nest. 

Where myriad piping throats 

Rival the warbler's notes, 
y The saffron namesakes of those islands blest — 

O hither, hither wing 

Thy flight, and to our longing woodlands sing ! 

Or in those sea-g^rt gardens dost thou dwell. 

Of plantain, cocoa, palm. 

And that red tree whose balm 
Fumed in the holocausts of Israel ; 

Beneath Banana shades, 

Guava, and flg-tree glades. 
Painting thy plumage in the sapphirine hue. 

Thrown from the heron blue. 
Or rays of the prismatic parruqqet, 
O let the perfumed breeze 
From those Uesperides 
Waft thee once more our eager ears to greet ! 

For, lo ! the young leaves flutter in the South, 

As if they tried their wings. 

While the bee's trumpet brings- 
News of each bud that pouts its honied mouth ; 

Blue-bells, yellow-cups, jonquils. 

Lilies wild, and daflTodils, 
Gladden our meads in intertangled Wreath : 

The sun enamour'd lies. 

Watching the violet's eyes 
On every bank, and drinks their lusciousHbreath: 

With open lips file thorn 

Proclaims that May is born. 
And darest thou, bird of Spring, tha( summons scorn ? 

" Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! O welcome, welcome notes f 

Fields, woods, and waves rejoice 

In that recover'd voice,' 
As on the wind its fluty music floats. 

At that elixir strain, "^ 

My youth resumes its reign,* 
And life's flrst Spring comes blossoming again : 

O wondrous bird ! if thus 

Tliy voice miraculous 
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Can rejioyatfr roy spirit's vernal prime> 
Nor thou, my Muse, forbear 
That ecstasy to share, 

I laogh at Fortune, and defy old Time. 
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Funera plango ; ftilgura frango, Sabbata pango. 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos. 

LAudo Deum veruro, plebem yoco» conjugo clemm, 
Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decord. 

Monkish Inscriptions on Bells. 

I HAD wanckred for a long time, one summer's 
Biprning, through the successive copses and thinly 
M'ooded glades that constitute the remains of Sher- 
wood Forestv pondering upon the days of old,when 
their deeper and more extensive shades echoed to 
the horn of Robin Hood, and that romantic outlaw 
might have started from the thickets through which 
I was strolling, clad in Lincoln green and accoutred 
with bow and arrow, to challenge me for intruding 
upon his leafy haunts ; when I observed that the 
trees, growing gradually thinner, opened at length 
upon a small lawn, in the centre of which was a 
piece of water, dotted along its banks with a few 
straggling oaks. Throwing myself down upon its 
margin, I was struck with the marvellous transpa- 
rency of the limpid elenaent, which resembled 9 
mirror spread out upon the grass, reflecting every 
object 01 this sequestered nook with a precision that 
actually confused apprehension by its very clear- 
ness. Never was so perfect a piece of mimicry. 
The blue*depths of heaven, with the rich colours 
and majestic motion of the slowly sailing clouds, 
were not only copied in the hemisphere beneath me, 
but a goat, that had climbed an overhanging crag by 
my side, saw himself so perfectly represeijted te- 
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low that he made every demonstration of attack 
with his butting head, as if preparing to leap down 
upon his shadowy opponent. A squirrel set .ned to 
be running up to me out of the water upon tbe 
trunk of a reflected tree, upon, whose extreme 
branches a thrush sat piping, as if singing to me 
from the bottom of the little lake. Other tenants of 
the air, as they fluttered above, were seen reflected 
in the wave beneath ; while fishes now and then 
darted like meteors athwart these commingled birda 
and boughs and sk)es, as if the elements and their 
respective inhabitants were all confused together. 
As I perused this cross-reading of Nature with a 
complacent admiration, the rising breeze wafted to* 
wards me from a neighbouring village the melodi* 
ous chime of its bells, with the echoes of which- I 
had not only been familiar in my boyish days, but 
had often stolen into the belfry to awaken them my^ 
self, though I never merited the appellation of a 
scienti&c ringer. I turned my listless steps towards 
the church, as the sound died away upon the wind^, 
and again at intervals threw its musit; upon the air, 
musing upon the almost forgotten feelings with< 
which I had listened to the same mellow tones in 
my childhood— anticipating the period, now rapidly 
approaching, when I should lie in the earth beneath 
them, deaf to their loudest peals^ — and whispering to 
myself, in the beautiful words of Moore, 

" That other bards would walk these dells, 
And listen to the Sabbath Mis;" 

when I fell into a train of thought upon the great 
sympathy and connexion that exists between these 
sonorous chroniclers and the public histbry of the 
country, as well as the successive stages and leading 
incidents of every man^s private life. 

In the absence of any other national music, let us 
not disdain to appropriate to ourselves that whieh 
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is utidotibtedly our exclusive property — ^^thc art of 
ringing changes upon church bells, whence England 
has been sometimes termed **the ringing island.** 
Although it be simply a melody, the construction of 
regular peals is susceptible of considerable science, 
in the variety of interchange, and the diversified 
succession of consonances in^he sounds produced. 
Many of them bear the names of their composers, 
who thus bid fair to be rung down to the latest pos» 
terity ; and that the exercise of taking part in a peal 
has never been deen^ed an ignoble amusement, is 
attested by the fact, that wiehave several respectable 
associations for practising and perpetuating the art, 
particularly one known by the name of the College 
Youths, of which Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, was, in his youthful 
days, a member. Exclusively of the delight arising 
from the melody itself as it floats along, gladden- 
ing hill and dale, tower and hamlet, what can be 
sweeter or more soothing than all the associations 
of thought connected with a merry peal of village 
bells? Announcing the Sslbbath-morning — the 
commcm day of rest, when we all cease from our 
t<Mls, they remind us that the humblest of those 
whose lot is labour, will now betake themselves in 
decent garb and with cheerful looks to the Temple, 
where all the children of the Great Parent, without 
distinctioii^pf rank, assemble together to offer up their 
general thanksgivings. Nothing can be more natu- 
ral than the words which Cowper has put into the 
mouth of Alexander Selkirk, to express the desola- 
tion and solitude of the uninhabited island on which 
he had been cast : 

*• The sound of the church-going bell. 
These 3'alleys and rocks never heard; 

Never sigh'd at the sound of a knel). 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared." 

Of all the public duties >$rhich bells are called upon 
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to perform, the most puzzling and embarrassiog 
must he the due apportionment of their fealty to the 
old and new monarch, when the former— dies, we 
were going to say, but kings never die ; when he 
ceases to reign, and is under the necessity of laying 
in the dust the head which has worn a crown. Death 
is a sad radical : Horace assures us, that even in his 
days it was a matter of perfect indifference to the 
ghastly destroyer, whether he aimed his dart at the 
towers of kings or the hovels of the peasantry ; tod 
in these revolutionary times we may be sure that he 
has lost nothing of his Carhonari spirit. Bells, 
however, acknowledge the authority of the powers 
that be 5 their suffrages obey the influence of the 
clergy, tolerably shrewd calculators of the most*-be* 
neficial chances of loyalty, and yetthe brazen mourn- 
ers must sometimes be in a sad dilemma between 
their sorrow for the loss of the old and their joy at 
the accession of the new king. Like Garrick be* 
tween tragedy and comedy, we may imagine them 
quite at a loss which expression to assume, whether 
to toll a knell or ring a peal, or strike a serio-comic 
chord between the two. Affection for the dead 
might be construed into disaffection for the living, 
but a reigning sovereign has so much more power 
of patronage than a defunct one, that they generally 
obey the injunction of the royal Henry to his impa- 
tient heir, d! ' 

** QOf bid the merry beUs ring to thine ear. 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead." 

• 

Could the bells of even this sequestered village 
church, said 1 to myself, recall to us with their iron 
tongues the various and often contradictory occa- 
sions when the passions of man have called forth 
their echoes, what a humiliating record of human 
nature would the} present ! Accession of king after 
king, public tumult and struggle, curfew and tocsin, 
etvUand foreign war, victories and peace^ genera- 
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jj9i3^|3^pgagcnei^tton knelled into the chu^fih yard, 
:^iid agi^ia ..a pew king or a new war, and fresh vict6* 
ries a3?cl another peace, forming but a recommence- 
joaent of the old circle of events, ever hew and yet 
^e sa^e, ever passing away and recurring, in which 
^liture perpetualhr moves ! Like all other public 
^istory, they would announce to us little but suffer* 
^g and crime ; for tranquillity, happiness, and vir- 
.^1^, seek not to be trumpeted forth by their brazen 
^j^rion : and even if they unfolded to us the annals 
.^^ private life, how often would they have to tell us 
■J)f fleeting joys and enduiVng sorrows, of sanguine 
i^ppes and bitter disappointment ! 
5^ Reaching the gate of the church yard, as this 
^jTiBrflection passed through my nlind, the first monu* 
.^em I encountered was that of my relative Sir Ralph 
ifWyvill. How well do I remember the morning of 
,^ia marriage ! The ringers loved him^ for he would 
.sometimes mingle in their sport. They pulled the 
^^fQjies with the lusty and willing arms of men who 
^@}|j3^ qjas^ed his ale and pocketed his money: the 
ij^Us threw their wide mouths up into the air, andfis 
blibey roared the glad tidings to the earth, till every 
.^tfcilUtop echoed back the sound, they seemed to cry 
<^0iil^to the Heavens-r- 

'-^^^ " " Ring Gut, ye clirystal spheres, 
^t-v ^„^l \qi your silver chime 

Move in melodious timej 
And let* tUe base of Heaven's deep organ blow I*' 

JFrom every ocitagon brick chimney of the ancient 
Xall, wreaths of smoke streaked the clear sunshine—- 
^"^Keerful eyidence of. the old English hospitalit}^ and 
"^the expensive preparations for the marriage feast 
^^|hat wefe operating within : friends and relatives 
1 were seen interchanging shakes of the hand and cor- 
/ 4^1 congratulations j servants were bustling about 
in new liveries and huge nosegays ; the smart posti- 
lions, with white favours in their caps, were crack- 

VOL II. H 
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ing their whips and their jokes at the gate ; the trsdn 
of carriages, with beribboned and beflowered coach- 
xnen, made a goodly and glittering show ; gossips 
and rustics, in their holiday clothes,, clustered about 

the c|;iurch doors and windows ; 

» 

*< Quips and cranks and wanton wlles^ 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles/' ' 

flickered upon every countenance ; and every tongue 
prophesied that the happy couple would be perma«- 
nently blessed, for the bridegroom was young and 
rich, the maiden fond and fair. Such, however, wre 
the predictioi\8 with which every wedding is solem** 
nized ; and if the flattering visions of the futui^e 
prove too often illusory, it is to be attributed to the 
general lot of humanity, rather than to any inherent 
defects in the marriage system. >/ 

■Although he seemed to possess all the constituents 
of conjugal happiness,, the sanguine auguries of Sir 
Ralph's friends were speedily falsified ; he parted 
from his wife, and returned with new ardour to his 
first loves — the bottle and the chase. On his wed^^ 
ding day I had seen him, in this very church yardy 
step from his carriage^fiushed with youth andavigour, 
an elastic specimen of manly beauty. Living to seb 
him crippled, gouty, ahd infirm, I at last beheld him 
born once more to this same spot ; and methinks I 
now hear the deepest mouthed of those very bells 
that had rung out such a merry peal on his marriage, 
*^ swinging slow with. solemn roar" its sad and soli- 
tary toll for his burial — Dong ! dong ! dong ! — What 
a contrast did the scene present ! .Every shutter 
w as closed in the windows of the old hall — its chim- 
neys were cold and smokeless — the whole house 
looked forlorn and desolate, as if there were no liv- 
ij g thing within it. The once jovial master of the 
arcient mansion was born «lowly from its gate be- 
neath the sable plumes of a hearse ; the gay carriage 
and the four noble horses, of which he was so proud, 
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fe^wed, Si% if tn mockery of his present state, the 
servants attesting, by better evidence .than ' their 
mpurnibg liveries, the sincerity of their grief ; a sad 
procession of cqaches with the customary trappings 
of wo brought up the rear: sorrow was upon every 
face ; the villagers spoke to one another in whispers ; 
a hushed silence reigned among'the assemblage, only 
broken by the deep toll of the passing bell ; and thus 
<Md I follow the body to the family sepulchre, and 
h^ftrd the hollow rattling of the «and and gravel as 
tteey were cast down upon the coffin lid of the corpse 
^at was^ once Sir Ralph Wyv ill. 
•^There is not, a dell or cover^ a woodland or plain^ 
ism many miles around,^ that haB not echoed to his 
Stentorian view>halla! nay, even, the church itself 
amdhollaw mansions of the dead, for he was no 
xiSspecter of localities, have rung with the same cry. 
)|f^h<^»^is that tongue now ? The huntsman might 
waitd his horn, the whole pack^ give cry, and the 
wttjode field unite their shouts at the very mouth of 
liyUfc vault, without awakenfng the keen, sportsman 
i^lho sleeps in its^^eep darkness. That tongue, whose 
l^lid .smack pronounced a fiat upon claret, fr<»m which 
^«6^;^^s no appeal — what is it now F a banquet for 
tJbMi^^worm until bodi shall be reconverted into dust. 
i^9ftd perhaps, ere those bells shall have vung in 
linother new year, and awakened a new race of can- 
didates for the grave, the hand that traces these 
(i^ights, and the eye that reads them, may be laid 
a^o in the earth, withered — decompounded—dust! 
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' BEGGARS EXTRAORDINARY ! 
PROPOSALS FOR THEIR SUPPRESSION*. 

I'm bubbled, I'm bubbled. 
Oh, how I am troubled. 
Bamboozled and bit ! 

Meggar^9^ Opera; 

Salve magne perens ! All hail to t|ie parent Sq? 
ciety for the suppression of Mendicity ! so far Crom 
impugning its merits, I would applaud them to> ihf 
very echo that should applaud again,, always thankp 
ing Heaven that it was not established before ^^ 
days of Homer, Belisarius, and Ba^npfylde MoQrf 
Carew, in 'which case we should have had xht^% 
useful fictions the less, and lost three Ul us tratioxm 
that have done yeoman^s service, in pointing mi|a]f^ 
a morale and tagging as many tales. That I rev^» 
rence the existing association, and duly apprec^ajte 
its benevolent exertions, is best evidenced by oiy 
proposal for a branch or subsidiary company, no^ 
to interfere with duties already so fully and zeal- 
ously discharged, bat to take cognizance of vafifius 
classes of sturdy beggars who do not come withiQ 
the professed range of the original institution. Men^ 
dicity is not confined to the asking of alms Iti the 
public streets ; it is not the exclusive profession of 
rags and wretthedness, of the cripple and the crone^ 
hut is publicly practised by able bodied and well- 
dressed vagrants of both sexes, who, eluding the 
letter of the law while they violate its spirit, call 
loudly for the interference of some such repressive 
establishment as that which I am now advocating. 
When I inform this reader, that I live by my wits, 
he will at once comprehend the tenuity of. my cir* 
cumstances ; and when I hint that I enact the good 
Samaritan to the best of my slender ability, in all 
such cases as fall within my own observation, he 
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will not wonder that I should wish to provide some 
sort of atnateur Bridewell for such persbnages as 
my neighbour Miss Spriggins. , 

This lady is universally acknowledged to be one 
of the very best creatures, in the world, which is the 
reason, I suppose^ why she never married, there 
being no instance, out of the records of Dunmow, 
of any wife of-'that description. Her unoccupied 
tinne and affections followed the usual routine in 
i&th cases made and provided ; that is to say, she 
TOcame successively a bird-breeder, a dog-fancier, 
i'blue-stocking, and lastly, the Lady Bountiful, not 
tX our village only, (that I could tolerate,) but of 
fhe \^hole district; in which capacity she constitutes 
3"itfiefnitral depot for all the misfortunes that really 
M|]rp^n, and a great many of those that' do not. 
SfciirC'elyia week elapses that she does not callupon 
ft^^Wlth a heart-rending account of a poor old wo- 
who has lost- her cow, a small farmer whose 
Ktack has been burnt down, a shopkeeper whose 
U8e$ have been robbed of his whole stock, or a 
law who has been left with seven sm?ll children, 
^^Idcst only six years bid, and that one a cripple, . 
$j$^ the poor mother likely to add to the number in 
^^ftw weeks ; upon which occasions the subscfip- 
iist is produced, beginning with the name of 
David Dewlap, the great army contractor, and 
^ed by those of nabobs, bankers, merchants, 
brokers, (for I live but a few miles westward 
iondon,) by whom a few pounds of money can 
mbre be missed from their pockets, than the 
ie ^ttsintity of fat from their sides! My visitant, 
k^^Wing the state of my purse, is kind enough to 
plaint out to my observation that some have given 
atif-ilbw as a half-sovereign ; but then she provok- 
igigly adds, that even Mr. Tag,^ a brother scribbler 
in- the village, has put his name down for ten shil- 
lings, and surely a person of my superior talents 
— . Here she. smirks, and bows, and lea^fea o^ % 

H 2 ^ 
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and, partly in payment for her compliment, partly to 
prove that I can write twice as well as Mr. Tag, I find 
It impossible to effect my ransom for le«s than a sovef- 
. eign.' Thus does this good creature torment me in 
every possible way : first, by bringing my fceiings in 
contact with all the miseries that have occurred or been 
trumped up in the whole county ; and secondly, by 
compelling me to disbursements which I am conscious 
I cannot afford- Nor have 1 even the common cons6l$t* 
tions of charity ; for, feeling that I bestow my monw 
with an ill \^ill, from false pride or pique, I accust 
niyself at once of vanity arid meanness, of pendty 
and extravagance. This most worthy nuisance and 
insatiable beggar is the very first person I should 
recommend to the notice of the proposed Society > 
afrd I hope they will be quick, or I shall myself 6"e 
upon her list, /shall be soon, suppressed, if she is 
not. 

That the clergyman of the parish should put me 
in spir tual jeopardy whenever he preaches a charity 
sermon, threatening me with all sorts of crematioit 
if I do not properly contribute to the collection, is 
« process to which I can submit patiently ; for 
though his fulminations may be alarming, his is not 
the poWcr that can enforce them. But I do hold^it 
to be a dow*nright breach of the peace,* that Sir 
I>avid Dewlap aforesaid, andrdoctor Alibur}', shotiM 
take their station on each side of the church doi^, 
thrusting in one's face a silver p^te, in such cas^ 
quite as intimidating as a pistol, and exclaiming ih 
looks and actions, if not in words— " Stand and 
deliver !" Th^ former is the bashaw of the village, 
whose fiat can influence the reception or exclusion 
r-^" all those who mix in the better sort of society, 
while his custom can mar or make half the shop- 
keepers of the place. The latter is our principal 
house -proprietor, and really quarter-day co^nes 
rv)und so excessively quick, tiiat it is never quite 
convenient to be out of the good, graces of one's 
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landlord. It is precisely on account of the undue 
tftflutnce they can thus exercise, that they under- 
take diis species of legal extortion and robbery, for 
it deserves no better name. Is it not as bad to put 
Its in mental or financial, as in bodily fear f ana is 
ttnota greater offence when practised on the Lord's 
k^Hway^ (the churchyard,) than even on the king's i 
£very farthing thus given, beyond what would 
4Kti^eirwise have been bestowed, is so much swindled 
^li^of our pockets, or torn from us by intimida- 
tWi, unless we admit the possibility of compulsory 
^l^*-will offerings. I am a Falstaff, and hate to give 
^iQ^ey, any taore than reasons, upon compulsion : 
llsubmit, indeed, but it is an involuntary acquies- 
i:^Ge. The end, I may be told, sanctifies the means : 
jn^sdl^ity covereth a multitude of sins; true: but 
umliie influence and extortion on the one side, hy- 
pocrisy and heart-burning on the other — these are 
]»it charity, nor do they hold any affinity with that 
HJlbtue, whose quality is not strained, ^^ but drop- 
^l^j^ as the gentle dew from heaven.'' Does the 
ilejiiclet recollect a fine old grizzle-headed Silenus- 
4liced demi-Hercules of a cripple, who, with short 
:jCiiitches, and his limbless trunk on a kind of sledge, 
l#iiltt to shovel briskly along the streets of London i 
ififi^acining to ask an alms, this counterpart of the 
^IQij^ Theseus would glance downwards at his own 
pj^lglated form, and upwards at the perfect one of 
l^lfe^^sengers, to whom he left it to draw the in- 
^^j^ie; and if this silent appeal failed to extract 
IkKIW^ sympathising look, he .would sometimes, in 
,liray wardness of his mighty heart, wish, ^^ that 
J^vil might have them," (as who shall say he 
;1|^i3I not ?) In his paternal pride, he had sworn to 
^b^- a certain sum as a marriage portioci to his 
roi^ghter ; it was nearly accomplished, and he was 
mumping his painful rounds for its completion, 
:#hen he was assailed by certain myrmidons as a 
vaga^>ond; and, after a Nemsean resistance^ was laid 
in durance vile. Was not his an end that might 
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indeed sanctify the means i And shall a man Wdt 
this be held a beggar by construction, when sudh 
symbolic mendicants and typical pickpockets ill" 
Sir David Dewlap anrf Doctor Allbuxy may hoM' 
their plates at our throats, and rob us with impunity-?' 
No, if I have any influence with the new societj^^; 
one of its earliest acts shall be the commitment Ic^t 
these Corinthian caterers to Bridewell, that the^*) 
may dance a week's saraband together to the daio^' 
measure of the tread mill. ^ii 

There is another class ^of eleemosynaries, wtt|r 
• would be indignant at the appellation of almsmen^ 
since they make an attack upon your'-purse undei"^ 
the independent profession of borrowers ^ while th<Jj^ 
are most valorous professors also (but most pusSl*^^ 
lanimous performers) of repayment. If they.':'W 
gentry of whom one would fairly be quit for e^«^/ 
I usually follow the vicar of Wakefield's prescript / 
tion, who was accustomed to lend a great cdatw 
one, an old horse to a second, a few pounds to a' 
* third, and seldom was troubled by their reappear*< 
ance. If they be indifferent parties, whom oiie* 
may reasonably hope to fob off with banter and 
evasion, I quote to them from Shakspeare — 

'** Neither a borrower nor lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry." 

Be they matter of fact? fetlows, who apprehend npt 
a joke, I show them my empty purse, which. Heaven 
knows, is no joke to me, while it is the best of all 
arguments to them. But be they men of pith and 
promise, friends whom I well esteem and would 
long preserve, I refuse them at once : for these are 
companions whom I cannot afford to lose, and 
whom a loan would not long allow me to keep. 
Those who may be cooled by a refusal would have 
been alienated by an acquiescence. Friendship, to 
be permanent, ipust be perfectly independent^ for 







B^oftA^^ ^^TM^f ?I?4^^T- ^'4 

$^jqh i^ :^e pride of ihe humfn heArt^thaitt c^ajOAOt 
t|qf^iv<^ a^f^vQur without a feeliog of humUUtioQt 
ami |t M[UI Almost unconsciously harbour a constant 
w^^tq tower the value of the gift by ditttibishing 
l^4|jQf the donor. Ingratitude is an effort to recover 
C^.p>yn esteem by getting rid of our esteem for a 
l^n^actor ; and when o«:e self-love opposes our 
Igi^^, of another, it soon vanquishes its adversary. * 
esteem benefactors as we do tooth drawers, 
lO have cured us of one pain by inflicting another, 
the rich I am laying down no rules ; they may 
Ford to lose their friends as well as monty^ for 
tjl^ey can comm^iid more of each ; we who stand 
il^CvT tHe frown of Plutus must be economists, of 
* 'i, andJjL ia.for the benefit of such classes that I 
d^Jifiv^ the whole brotherhood of mendicants, 
jyig then:^s.^iye8 bQ;;rowers, sentenced to the house 
.jjlijr^ctipnfTTn had paid their debtp, for 

^|jy^uld^b| fqv]|yalent to perpetual imprisonment, 
^Qfi},tney had sincerely^ forgiven their old frjends 
Jejij^^ii^g them money, and placed themselves in 
ligation to Require new on^s by a promise never 
^prrpw any n^pre. 
fourth ^df^pi^ptioQ pf beggars, npt less pestilent 
iQ. .their visitation^, are the fellows who are con- 
ftl^tly coming to beg that you will lend them a 
1^0q1(, which they >r ill faithfully return in eight or 
ti^i|. days, for which you may substitute yeara^ and 
l^^i|:r,|kearer ^ the recovery of your pro|>erty, it 
i^^p^^e that period since some of my friends have^ 
^tjgSfd the a/K:cohd volume of Tom Brown's Works, 
^ff,|ir§t of J3ayle's Dictionary, Phinehas Fletcher's. 
]^4rp^^ Islsmdrajad various others, whose absence ere- 
a^i^ v^^ny a ^\ hiatus valde defle^dus" in my book- 
s^t;|v^§, which, like so many open mouths, cry aloud . 
to heaven again o^t thepurloiners of odd volumes and 
thi^ decimators of sets. Books are a sort oi fene 
jiaturx %o these poachers that h^ve *- nulla vestigia 
r^trorsiimi" they pretend to have forgotten where 
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they borrowed them, and then claim them as strays 
and waifs. You may know the number of a maa^^ 
friends by the vacancies in his library ; apd if he \>^^ 
one of the best fellows in the world, his shel^ii 
will assuredly be empty. Possession is held to bJK, 
nine points in law, but with friends of this class m|r 
lawful possession is the .best claim of all titles.f. 
' for print obliterates property, mewm and teum cannot^ 
be bound up in calf or morocco, and honour and hoN 
nesty cease to be obligatory in all matters of odd vjp-. 
lumes. Beggars of this quality might with gr^| 
propriety be sent to the counting houses of the dif^ 
ferent prisons and penitentiaries, where their lit^-^ 
rary abilities might be rendered available by em^-. 
ploying them as book-keepers^ a business in which 
they have already exhibited so much proficiency^ 
One day for every octavo, two for a quarto, and tb^^f*; 
for every folio, of which they could not give a sat^^^i 
factory account, would probably be deemed an ack-; 
quate punishment. ' ^^^, 

The last species of mendicants whom I should rc;,, 
c(Jmmend to the new Suppression Society, and whom, 
judging by my own experience, I should pronounce 
the most importunate and unreasonable of any, arc; 
the young and old ladies, from the boarding-school 
Miss to the Dowager Blue-stocking, who, in the 
present rage for albums and autographs, ferret out all 
unfortunate writers, from the Great Unknown, whom., 
every body knows, down to the illustrious obscure 
whom nobody knows, and beg them— just to write 
a few lines for insertion in their repository. If they 
will even throw out baits to induce so mere a mini 
now as myself to nibble' at a line, what must they 
do for the Tritons and the Leviathans of literature !. 
Friends, aunts, cousins, neighbours, all are put in 
requisition, and made successively bearers of the 
•neat morocco-bound begging book. Surely, Mr. 
Higglnbotham, you will not refuse me, when I know 
you granted the same favour to Miss Barnacles, Miss 
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>ggi,;Mr8. Scribbleton, and many others. Be- 
spit is 's6*easy for yoii to compose a few stanzas ! 
;ifQoks I these folks s&em to think one can ^rite 
iW iis fast as they talk nonsense— that poetry 
es spontaneously to the mouth^as if we were bom 
rbvisatori, and could not help ourselves. I be- 
b; hov«rever, that few will take the trouble to read 
'which has not occasioned some trouble to write ; 
^Ven if their supposition wejre true, we have the 
iQrity of Dr. Johnson for declaring that no one 
5 to give away that by which he lives : " You, 
' said he, turning^to Thrale, " would rather giv^ 
y money than beer." And to come a begging 
Uch impoverished wits as mine — Corpo di Bacco! 
rob!)ing the spittal — putting their hands in thfc 
r box— taking that " which naught enricheth 
hy and makesme poor in<ileed"— doing their best 
reate a vacuum, which nature abhors : and as to 
teiillg that compliance costs nothing, this is the 
St mendicit).* of all, for it is even begging the 
stion. No, I cannot recommend to the new so- 
y arny ^Xtenaion of indulgence towards offenders 
bis class. The ladies, old and young, should be 
ietnned to Bridewell, (not that I mean any play 
h the word,) there to be dieted upon bread and 
er until they had completely filled one another'^ 
litis with poetry of their own composing ; after 
ch process, I believe they might Returned loose 
41 society without danger of theii resuming the 
le of begging. Other mendicant nuisances oc- 
to me, for whose suppression the proposed in- 
ition would be held responsible ; but I have 
d my limits for the present, and shall therefore 
'^e them to fbrm the subject of a future commu- 
ttion. 
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THE BOURSE AT PARIS. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE— BUYING A BONNET. 

FUnuU Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance ; 
The truth appears so naked on mjr side, 
That any purblind eye may find it out, 

Somer, And on my side it is so well apparellM, 
So«Iear, so shining, and so evident. 
That it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. 

^ Henry VL 

Entering lately the temporary enclosure that 
runs round the new Exchange^ at Paris, I stood be- 
fore the nohle front on which the words " Tribunal 
de Commerce'' have been inscribed, deeply pene- 
trated with the simple, I had almost said sublime, 
grandeur of the building, musing on the past time, 
when the Parthenon w:as not less fresh and perfect, 
and throwing my thoughts forward into the future, 
when the majestic and stupendous temple be£are 
me (for such, indeed, it seems) should be ruinous 
and dilapidated as that which is now mouldering 
away upon the Athenian Acropolis, when a brown- 
visaged keen eyed Parisian, of that shabbyrgenteel 
class which abounds in this capital, having a ragged 
hat, long surtout, and the ribbon of the Legion 
d'Honneur in his button-hole, walked up to me with 
an easy courtesy, took off his superannuated hat, 
presented his snufF box, and on the strength of this 
unceremonious introduction exclaimed — ^'' Eh bien ! 
Monsieur, vous conviendrez qu'il n'y a rein de si 
magnifique \ Londred." Now, as I saw thatthis 
unexpected acquaintance meant to compliment his 
own sagacity by his instant discovery that I was an 
Englishman, and his nationality by vaunting the su- 
periority of his building, I retorted in the usual 
way ; that is to say, by exhibiting the same feeling 
in myself which I condemned in him : so I replied, 
with sonfiething like a sneer — ^** O yes, it must. be 
confessed that Paris has a Ene Exchange and no 
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trade : we have nothing* at London but the wealth 
and the commerce." So far from being hurt at this 
division, my coiloqiiist recieved it as a compliment, 
made me a smiling bow, and exclaimed compla- 
cently, " Oui c'cst 9a !" and, as I really felt some- 
what ashamed of my speech, I determined to listen 
to him patiently in the future remarks with which 
he threatened to favour me. ^^ It is not altogether 
Corinthian, nor yet Ionic,*' continued he, looking up 
at the capitals of the pillars ; and then, with a con- 
clusive nod of his head he pronounced-^" in fact, it 
•is in the Very best French style." This reminded 
ime of the wcMrthy friar ^vho, being asked, after 
Slaving vaunted the architecture of hia monastery, 
vn what order it was built^ replied — " In the order t)f 
^St. Dominic :" but I seemed to assent to the posi- 
:ttOQ of my. informant, who proceeded to declare 
^;4mt' the ancient statuary and painting assembled in 
f 4b 'Louvre in the time of the emperor was the finest 
CGUection that the world had ever witnessed, and did 
JUlore honour than all his victories to the name of 
f j|^t — — - (here he looked round, and observing that 

"fttBf; one was near, concfuded) to the name of 

llMit truly great matt. 

i t^^* And yet," I observed,, "though you retained 
^f0k these masterpieces of art for so many years, not 
lAc^amallest traces of their influence are perceptible 
sjihi the modern French school either of sculpture or 
^^fwinting^" 

:i»f!^* That may very well be ; for,' though they were 
'Iftvalimble as specimens of what antiquity could do^ 
iyoa will certainly admit" (this is the invarisj^le 
phrase of a Frenchman when he is making a mon- 
fstrous assertion) " that we already possessed, among 
wir own artists, modern works of an infinitely su- 
perior standard:" and then he twanged through 
„ his nose a long list of the illustrious obscure among 
•bis compatriots; recapitulated a catalogue of 
sprawling, dieatrical, operatical figures, which, in 

VOL. II. X ^ 
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his esiimation, eclipsed the Venus, Apollo, and L 
coon; and triumphantly referred to David's ] 
tures in the Luxembourg, as th&ne 'plus ultra bf 
art. O ! said I to myself, !f this man is to be 
ken as a sample of his nation, I see clearly enoi 
why their spirit has never been imbued with 
single emanation from the fountains of * anci 
light: enveloped in a cloud of national vai 
through which nothing can penetrate, they talk ] 
petually of the fine age of Louis the Fourteen 
and though their whole literature, and art be h\ 
succession of imitations from the models of 1 
period, each balder and more vapid than the 1 
they imagine that they are advancing upon all 
world, when in fact they are even receding fi 
themselves. Instead of crossing and invigoral 
the race by an admission from any classical or 
reigh stock, they have been breeding in and in, 
the farmers say, and the consequences are the sj 
in the world of art as in that of nature — exhs 
tion, deterioration, and decay. 

Mistaking my silence fojr acquiescence, my 
quacious friend continued, with a nod of still gn 
er satisfaction — ^^ In fact, you must admit thai 
the recent discoveries, whether useful or omani 
tal, all that contributes to the instruction, hea 
comfort, or civilization of mankind, has origins 
in France." This was somewhat too swingeinj 
mouthful to be gulped down. " We, too," saic 
^^ may claim some little nierit of this sort in the 
few years ; and though I eannot, thus suddenly, 
collect a tithe of the benefits we have confer 
upon the world, I do remember that, during a ^ 
of unexampled extent and severity, we transla 
the scriptures, at an immense expense, into alnn 
aQ the languages of the earth, distributing annus 
many millions of copies (some thousands of wli 
were bestowed upon France herself,) as the m 
effectual means of promoting human happiness s 
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civjUzation." Hereupou n\y auditor an:ql^4 MP ^^ 
e^^^^untU his torch ' 

edj^ith consecutive wrinkles, raised the cornets^bf 
Eis nose in bitter scorn, gave a loud tap upon Kls 
spuiT-box, and delivered himself of a most cou- 
t^Tptiious "Bah!^' 

s^Perhaps I should previously mentioned,^ 

c^tiniied I, " that by the system of our country- 
mi^u, 9ell apd Lancaster, for the explanation and 
adoption of which we dispersed emissaries through- 
out Europe^ the blessings of education have been 
almost universally diffused I and we may flatter our- 
selves to have done more, by this single discovery, 
towards the melioration of human destiny, than 
has been hitherto achieved by all the philanthropists 
tSktever existed." " 

7 Ah, oui, sans doute !— C'est Penselgnement 
mutUel ; mais nous autres, nous avons cela aussi ; 
v6u3 en verrez des ecolcs partout." 

*^yery likely, but you borrowed them all from 
uS# 'Then, without minutely adverting lo our innu- 
merable discoveries and improvements in mechan- 
ics, particularly in the steam-engine^ by which the 
painful employment of human and animal muscles. 
as a tiieansot, power, promises to be almost super- 
s^(^d, and by whose superior economy the comforts 
an^ even luxuries of life are placed within the reach 
ajaB^ ityoyment of the humblest classes, I would 
submit tfa^t the highest conabinations of science 
were iiiever blended with more practical and beriefi-r 
ci^^r^ults, than by Sir Humphrey Davy in the in- 
i^e&tidn of the safety-lamp." 

'""A la bonne heure! Parbleu!" exclaimed my 
c^otibpanion ; ^^ iif we had had as many mines and as 
math, bad air as you, we should have invented this 
long ago." 

' *** Having noticed," said I, " one or two of the 
benefits we have conferred upon European society:, 
let me not omit to mention, that whatever may have 
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^ been the motivi^s for extending our empire in Asi^ 
its result has brought sixty millions of natives un- 
der a mild and equitable system of governmen|, 
that forms a striking contrast to the barbarous a|[4 
ferocious dynasties of its predecessors, and is rS|p<- 
idly advancing the civilization of its subjecu> : 
while in Africa wc have, as far as our power ^«• 
tended, blessed, pacified, and humanized the whole 
country by the suppression of the slave-trade— a 
voluntary sacrifice which can only be duly appre- 
ciated by recollecting that we were the greatest co- 
lonial power in the world. Nay, we even purchas- 
e4 or negotiated its abolition by other governments; 
though I have understood, sir, that your country- 
men have not yet entirely relinquished the traffic." 
" The emperor, on his return from Elba, pledged 
himself to its suppression ; but as to these" — — 
here my companion again looked suspiciously round, 

vanU observed a inarchand de coco at a little distance, 
he shrugged up his shoulders, gave me a significant 
look, and took a pinch of snufF. 

"It may be doubted," I resumed, " whether we 
have done more for the minds or bodies, for the in-i 
tjsllectual or physical health of our contemporaries ; 
for, while we hjave , been widely diffusing moral 
improvement, we have, by tha introduction of vac- 
cination, laid a basis for speedily extirpating th^ 
greaitest foe to beauty and liie with which humanity 
was ever afflicted. This discovery, too, with an in- 
defatigable philanthropy, we gratuitously dissemi- 
nated through the world, withqut distinction of friend 
or foe ; and the striking diminution of mortality 
among children, wherever it has been practised, is 
the best proof of its importance." 

" Pfiur moi. Monsieur, je vous avouerai franche- 
ment que je prefere I'inoculation. Que diable ! qu'a- 
vons-nous a faire avec les vaches ?" 

*' These," continued I, without noticing his phi- 
losophical question, " are such of the benefit^ be- 
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stQwed upon mankind of late years as niore ioame-* 
diat^ly occur to me« I might mention our literature^ 
wblifeK by its unexampled fertility and excellence^i 
siiij^pties sources of gratification to all Europe, and 
to France in even a greater proportion than her 
'ndtive fpunts : but your country has doubtless many 
claims of the kind I have been enumerating, and as 
they have really escaped my notice, I shall feel 
'rincerely obliged by your enabling me to rec^ 
thWm." 

" Parbleu I Monsieur," replied my confabulist, 
buttoning up his coat with an air of rufBed majesty, 
*> Ce n'est pas la peine, car vous conviqndrez," 
(here I expected a bouncer)—" you will admit that 
in the greatest of all arts, that of war, we have cbn- 
N *quered all Europe." — " Even if this were quite ac- 
curate," said I, " so far from its affording any proof 
of the benefits you have conferred, I should rather 
adduce it as a striking evidence of the contrary ; 
but, unless we have been grievously deceived, you 
were somewhat discomfited in Russia." 

'*^ Ah! oui — c'est clair: mais c'etoit le froid, le 
climat ; on ne fait pas la guerre aux elemens.^' — ^ 
'* And if any faith is to be given to public docu- 
ownts," I pursued, " you do not reckon among your 
victories many triumphs over the British arms. By 
^e^ypu do not, probably, claim any ; and' I believe 
the result was not very di^imilar upon terra Jirma^ 
from St. Jean d'Acre to Maida, and Egypt, and aU 
tliirpugh the peninsular war down to Waterloo." 
' \ " Eh, Dieu! que voulez-vous? perhaps we are 
il6t invincible ; but whenever we havf been beaten, 

it has been by superior numbers or treachery." 

*' It would be but fair to ^:rant the same excuse to 
the adversaries of France,''' said I ; "in which case 
her triumphs would reduce themselves to numerical 
superiority, or more extetisive seduction." 

" Allez, Monsieur, je vous convaincrai en deux 

mots que la France mais voyez-vous, il vato^i- 

I 2 
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►ber del'eau — excusez— j'ai Fhoimeurde vous salu- 
er." So sapng, he raised his venerable hat perpen- 
dicularly from his head, replaced it, made me a bow 
and shuffled away at a dog-trot. The rain in fact 
beginning to- fall, I ren>oved to the corner of the 
Passage Feydeau, beside the marchand de coco afore^ 
mentioned, at whose back was suspended a tin 
cylinder, decorated so as to resemble a little tower, 
irom the three divisions of which respective tubes, 
brought round to his front, and furnished with 
syphons, enabled him to draw off into a polished 
cup, beer, lemonade, or liquorice-water, according 
to the taste, or rather the want of it, in his custom- 
ers. This figure, who was in conversation with a 
shoeblack in a cocked hat and monstrous plaited 
pigtail, on the subject of the new bronze figure 
lately set up in the Place des Victoires, occasion- 
ally broke off to bawl out, " Qii'est-ce qui desire a 
bbire — a boire — a boire ?" and then earnestly re- 
sumed his discussion upon the work of art, which 
was shortly interrupted by the approach of a small 
party, apparently not long imported from the banks 
of the Thames. It consisted of three persons ; a 
lady, who, besides the evidence of a fair and flushed 
face, presented a legitimate specimen of what the 
French term " la tournure Hollandaise des Angla-* 
ises ?^^ her husband, drfssed in a frock-coat,, and 
• and those two rare articles in Paris— a pair of clean 
yellow gloves, and a smooth well brushed hat, 
seemingly very unhappy lest he should lose a spa- 
niel that was following them ; and a little girl of 
twelve or thirteen, who was devouring, with lauda- 
ble diligence, a huge brioche which she had just 
bought. The second of these personages, address- 
ing himself to the shoeblack and coco-merchant, 
exclaimed, " I say — quel est le cheming a Vivienne 
street ?" In answer to which they severally inter- 
jected "Comment?" and " Plait/il, Monsieur ?" 
looking up to him with a vacant astonishment, when 
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I came forward and informed him that he was then* 
at the: beginning of the Rue Vivienne. A loud 
whistle, and the cry of " Carlo ! Carlo !" were my 
thanks: the party, after proceeding a little way 
:down the street, turned into a mi1Iiner^9 shop, and, 
»» the rain began to increase to a smart shower, I 
followed them in, well knowing the courtesy of the 
Parisian shopkeepers upon these occasions. 
' Taking a chair by the door, I oveVheard my 
/countryfolks at the other end proceeding to purchase 
a bonnet; in which treaty the young lady, on the 
strength of having learnt French for several years 
at a Chelsea boarding-school, was put forward as 
principal negotiator. Of the poor girl's accent I 
'can only say, that it was worthy the French, which 
she began as follows : — " Nous besoinons, s^l vous 
plait, un bonnet." This word unfortunately signi- 
fies a cap, several of which the marchande des modes 
proceeded to place before them, ejaculating at the 
^same time — ** Comme elle parte bien Francois ! 
< £^!est etonnant ! Mais, voyez done, Zbe, Celestine, 
Hippolyte, voyez comme elle a bonne mine !" and 
'•^ Comme elle est gentillel" was echoed by the 
amiling demoiselles aforesaid. By pointing to some 
>Bonnets in the window, the young lady, whose name 
I found was Harriet, explained the object of their 
5risit, observing at the same time that it was exces- 
\SfVely stupid of the woman, for of course ^^ bonnet^^ 
imust mean bonnet ; and declaring that, in her opi- 
Qton, the Parisians in general §poke very bad French, 
not at all like Mrs. Harrison at Chelsea. Carlo, 
meanwhile, was whisking about among the young 
ladies, who, in various tones and attiludes of minc- 
ing terror exclaimed, " Est-il sage ?" ** They want 
to know if he isu wise papa," said the daughter. 
" Wise ! 410 ; what the deuce, do they take him for 
'Munito ?" Miss Harriet gave them a negative reply, 
when theii^ consternation expressed itself by simul- 
taneous exclamations of "Eh Dieu ! il n'est i^^s 
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•sage ! va-t-en ! otcs-toi de li— O Ciel !" and "Mc» 
chante bete !" until a whistle from his master brought 
him crouching to his feet, and relieved them from 
their apprehensions.* The young interpreter noy 
returned a bonnet which had been pressed upon 
their acceptance, with the observation—" Maman 
dit que ceci n'est pas un bon un," and would have 
added that she wanted one lined with pink, but dcr 
clared her ignorance of the French for " lined" and 
" pink ;" whereat her father expressed some indigo 
nation, observing that it was a dead take-in of Mrs, 
Harrison to make him pay so much for French, and 
tie always paid her bills regularly, when the child 
knew no more of it than the Pope of Rome. Signs 
— that cheap and convenient language which one 
may learn without Mrs. Harrison — supplied the de- 
fect, and the marchande produced a bonnet *' dou- 
ble en couleur de rose," exclaiming, " Ah ! celui-ci 
vous siera bien," and pretending to be in raptures 
as she tried it on, she ejaculated, " Voyez, done, 
Anastasia, Cassandre, Flavie, Hortense, commp ^a 
va bien a Madame !" when the damoiselles repect* 
jvely interjected, " C'est gentil — c'est joli — c'est 
charmant — c'est distingue !" This was decisive ; 
the bonnet was selected, the husband put his purse 
upon the counter, and at the sam6 moment Carlo, 
rising on his hind legs, as if to overlqok the settle- 
ment, deposited his front pa\vs on two pieces of 
white satin, leaving upon each a large sample of the 
black liquid mud collected in the kennels of the Ru^ 
Viviehne. 

Fresh exclamations were occasioned by this ac- 
cident, and Miss Harriet was made <o understand, 
with some difficulty, thnt it was necessary to take a 
yard of each piece. " Combien Paune ?" inquired 
the father, who had accomplished that extent of 
French. " Monsieur, cette piece se vend a sept 
francs, et celle-ci a neuf ;" which words she pro- 
nounced, as customary, se and nexv. ^* How much 
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Is thsu^ I^grfiet ?" " I'm sure I don't know, napa ; 
^q^^> pile, piece is new," — ^'^Well, well, we all 
%|i|C^^at ; but how much issS ?" ** Indeed, papa, 
t|,eri 19 no ^^^^ ^ number in Chambaud, nor Wano- 
sp|jc^t's Grammar, and they've no right to invent 
'^griJs in that way." Papa shook his head, and 
l|^^n a new abuse of Mrs. Harrison ; the marchande 
chained the price by uplifted, fingers : the former 
ejected to taking more than half an aune ; Harriet 
«cfaimed, " Vous faut couper une demi ;" and, as 
I;tras in momentary apprehension of being appealed 
toby one or other of the parties, which I knew 
would entail a colloquy for-^ which I had no time to 
spare, I made my bow of thanks, and hurned out 
q| the shop, leaving the vi$trchande des niddes^ papa, 
mamma, Miss Harriet, and Carlo, to settle the dis- 
piite in the best manner they could. 
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1*]^ in this kind-o^ merry fooling, am nothbig to you ; so you 
may continue andjaugh at nothing still." — The Tempett, 

This is the age for Memoirs, particularly of roy- 
alty. Napoleon is making almost as much noise 
aftet his death'as he did in his life time ; Marie An- 
toinette, by the assistance of Madame de Campan, 
has obtained a revival of her notoriety ; and Louis 
iMx-huit has effected his escape to Coblentz only 
tb^fall into the claws of the critics, by proving that 
every king is not a Solomon. This epidemic is 
understood to be spreading among the rulers of the 
earth, and several of th6 London booksellers have 
already started for different capitals of Europe, for 
the purpose, it is said, of treating with crowned 
authors. . Fortunately there is no royal road to 
biography, any more than to geomietry ; the right 
divine dd^s not include dl the good writing, nor 
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has legitimacy any exclusive alliance with Prisci^. 
Men who have brains inside may scribble as well a^' 
those who have crowns outside ; beggars and tbieVci. 
have given their own lives to the public ; nay, evt%^ 
things inanimate — a wonderful lamp, a splen^ia^ 
shilling, a guinea, have found historians ; why theti. 
should the lords of the creation have all the nac-: 
moirs to themselves ? or why may not we immof-; 
talize " The Haunch of Mutton ?" which, for aught; 
that appears to the contrary, may claim a rectilinear 
descent from the Royal Ram eternized by Motheir 
Bunch, and so be entitled to rank with the best im- 
perial or kingly records that are now issuing from 
the Row. Into this investigation, curious as it 
' would be, it is not my purpose to enter ; it would 
be irrelevant to my title, which has only reference 
to sheep after they are dead, and designated as mut- 
ton ; but I cannot refrain from noticing that, even 
in this point of view, the subject I have chosen is 
p&etical ; for a poet, like a merino or south dovvri, 
is annually fleeced and sheared, and at last cat up 
by the critical dissectors : but he is no sooner J^ ad 
than he acquires a new name ; we sit down lo bis 
perusal with great satisfaction, make repeated ex- 
tracts which we find entirely to our taste, and talk 
complacently of his rich vein, ready flow, his sweet-, 
ncss, tenderness, and so forth. 

Suffice it to say, that the sheep from which our 
hero, i. c. our haunch, was cut, drew breath in the 
pastures of Fdtmer Blewett, of Sussex, whose bro- 
ther, Mr, William Blewett, (commonly called Billy,) 
of Great St. Helen's, in the city of London, is one 
of the most eminent indigo brokers in the metropo- 
lis. The farmer having a son fourteen years of 
age, whom he was anxious to pl^ in the count- 
ing-house i)f the said Billy, very prudently began 
by filling his brother^s mouth before he opened his 
•wn, and had accordingly sent him an enormous 
turkey at Christmas, a side of fat bacon at Easter, 
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af)a a$ inidsummer the identical haunch of south 
dowQ muttpn whose dissection and demolition we 
liaye undertaken to immortalize. Ever attentive to 
tqe main chance, the broker began to calculate that 
if he asked three or four frieiwls to dine with him 
I1I5 could only cat mutton for one, while he would 
Irav^ to find wine for the whole party; whereas, if 
lfc^jpresented it to Alderman Sir Peter Pumpkin, of 
B^ad street, who was a dear lover of gpod mut- 
t0|i, and had besides lately received a* consignment 
<M Indigo of which he was anxious to propitiate the 
brokerage, he might not only succeed in that ob» 
ject, but be probably -asked to dinner, get his full 
slijafe of the haunch, and drink that wine wliich he 
preferred to all others — videlicet^ that which h^ 
tippled at other people's expense. Whether or not 
he succeeded in the former aim, our documents do 
not testify ; .but certain it is, that he was invited to 
partake of the haunch in Broad street, (not being 
deemed a presentable personage at the Baronet's es- 
tai)lishment in Devonshire-place); Mr. Robert Rule, 
Sir Peter's book-keeper and head clerk, who pre- • 
sided over the city household, was asked to meet 
him, as well as his nephew, Mr. Henry Pumpkin, a' 
y^ng collegian, whose affection for his uncle in- 
duced him to run up to London whenever his purse 
became attenuated, and who, in^his progress to- 
wards qualifying himself for the church, had al^ 
ready learnt to tie a cravat, drive a tandem, drink 
claret, and make bad puns. Four persons, as the 
JB^bronet observed^ were quite enough for a haunch 
of mutton,j^nd too many for one of venison. 

,**! shouldn't have waited for you, Harry," ex^ 
c|^n[ied the Baronet, as his nephew entered. " Na 
occasion, sir ; I am always punctual— Boileau says, 
that the time a man makes a company wait for him, 
is always spent in discovering his faults." " Does > 
he ? then he's a sensible fellow ; and if he's a friend 
of yours, you might Have brought him to dvo^osst 
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with you. But you needn't have made yourself 
•such a dandy, Harry, merely to din6 at the counts^' 
ing-house." " Why, sir, as I expected the dinner 
to be well dressed for me, I thought I could not d& 
less than return the compliment.^ "Ha! ha! haf 
do you hear that, Billy?* not a bad one, was it? 
Egad, Harry doesn't go to college for nothing. But 
there's the 'Change clock chiming for five, and w^* 
ought to have dinner. Ay, I remember when four 
was the hour^ and a very good hour too." " I latdy 
tumbled upon a letter of Addison's to Swift," in- 
terrupted Henry, " dated 29th Feb. 1707, invitii% 
him to meet. Steele and Frowde at the George, in' 
Pail-Mall, at 2 o'clock, which was then th€ fashion^ 
able hour. And apropos of haunches, I remem^ 
ber reading, that in 1720, the year of the South 
Sea bubble, owing to the fancied riches suddeifl^ 
flowing in upon the citizens, a haunch of venisoA'^^ 
rose to the then unexampled value of five guineas^ 
so that deer were dear indeed for one season."- "A = 
fine thing to have been owner of a herd that year," = 
said Mr. Blewett. " Capital !" observed Mr. Rule^ 
.with an emphatic jerk of the head. ** In the mean 
time, where is our haunch of mutton ?" inquired the^- 
•alderman: "do, pray, Mr. Rule, see about it — the 
cook used to be punctual, and it is now two minuses 
and a half past five." Mr. Rule bowed and dis-^ 
appeared, but presently returned, announcing that 
dinner was served. 

Sir Peter sat at the head of the table, and jTs* 
Philip the servant was about to jemove the coVw, • 
laid his hand upon his arm to stop him, until he w^s 
provided with a hot plate, vegetables, and sweet 
sauce, so as to be all ready for the attack when the 
trenches were opened. " Beautiful !" he exclaim-^ 
ed as the joint -was revealed to him^ "done to^a 
turn — Jkdmirably frothed up !" So exclaiming, he 
helped himself plenteously to the best part, and 
pushing a>yay the dish said, "he had no doubt this ^ 
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Others would rather help themselves." Mr. Rule, 
who had not yet achieved independence enough- to 
be clownish, volunteered to supply'his neighbours, 
which he did so clumsily, that Harry declared he 
should never be his joint executor; and Mr. Blew- 
ett applied his more experienced hand to the task. 
For the first ten minutes so much went into the 
Baronet's mouth that there was no ropm for a sin- 
gle word to come out ;- but, as his voraqity became 
gratified, he found leisyre to ask his guests to drink 
wine, and to cackle at intervals what he termed 
some of his good stories. " Clever fellow, king 
Chiles : they called him the mutton eating king, 
(tidn't they,? cut off his head, though, for all that 
— ^stopped his mutton eating, egad ! I say, Billy, 
d^d I tell you what I said t'other day to Tommy 
Daw, the bill broker ? Tommy's a Bristol man, you 
know : well, I went down to Bristol about our ship, 
the Fanny, that got ashore there." '^The Fanny, 
Capt. Tyson, was in dock at the time," interrupted 
Rule ; " it was the Adventurer, Capt. Hacklestone, 
that got ashore." " Well, well, never mind— where 
was I ? O, ay ; so says Tommy to me when I came 
back, is Betsy Bfi^ley as handsome as ever ? who 
bears the bell now at Bristol ? Why, says I, the 
bellman, to be sure! ,Ha! ha! ha! ha! Egad, I 
thought Tommy would have burst his sides with 
laughing. Who bears the bell at Bristol ? says he. 
Why, the bellman, says I. Capital, wasn't it ?" 
"Capital!" ejaculated Mr. Rule, with a most de* 
cisive energy. 

*' It's a pity this stewed beefsteak at the bottom 
should be wasted," said Blewett ; " nobody tastes 
if." "It won't be wasted," replied Harry, "it 
economizes our dinner." " How so ?" " Because 
it set^ves to make both ends me^^" " Aha! Billy," 
roared the Baronet, " he had you there. I told 
you Harry didn't go to college for nothing." " By 
the by, sir," continued the nephew, '' Did you ever 
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hear of Shakspeare's' receipt for dressing a b«t£> 
steak ?" " Shakspeare's ! — no — the best I ever a^ 
were at Dolly's ; but what is it ?'' " Why, sir, h« 
puts it into the mouth of Macbeth, where he makes 
him exclaim — ^ If it were done, when 'tis done, then 
It were well 'twere done quickly.' " " Good! good!" 
cackled the Baronet, ^^ but I said a better thing than 
Shakspeare last week. You know Jack Foster, the 
common councilman, ugly as Buckhorse — gives fa* 
mous wine though ; well, we were talking about the 
best tavern, (I'll thank you for some sweet sauee, 
Mr. Rule) ; and so, says I — (and a little of the 
brown fat, if you please) — and so, says I^—Jack, I 
never see your face without thinking of a good din** 
ner. "Why so?" says Jack. " Because it's ordinary 
every day at two o'clock, says I." Here the Bare* 
net was seized with such a violent fit of laughter, 
that it brought on an alarming attack of coughing 
and expectoration ; but he no sooner recovered 
breath enough than he valiantly repeated, "Why, 
so. Jack ? Because it's ordinary every day at two 
o'clock, says I :" which he followed up with a new 
cackle, while Mr. Rule delivered himself most 
dogmatically of another " Capital !" and relapsed 
into his usual solemnity. 

" The greatest compliment ever offered to this 
joint," resumed the nephew, " proceeded from a po* 
pular actor now living, who deemed it the ne plus 
ultra of epicurism. Having been a long time, in 
London without seeing Richmond {iill, he was ta- 
ken by some friends to enjoy that noble view, then 
in the perfection of its summer beauty. The day 
was fine — every thing propitious : they led him up 
the hill and along the dead wall till he reached tlfe 
terrace, where the whole glorious vision burst upon 
him with such an overpowering effect, that he cpuM 
only exclaim, in the intensity of his ecstasy, ' A per- 
fect Haunch, by Heaven !' " 

".You will be at Kemble's sale to»morrow, Sir 
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Pdef ?'* iifiquired Blcwett. *^ What!" replied the 
9C|>hew, ** are poor John Philip's books to be s<dd J 
I snail attend certainly. I understand he possessed 
the first edition of Piers Plowman— The Maid's 
Tragedy — Gammer Gurton*s Needle, and— — *»'* 
** Hoity toity !" interrupted Sir Peter; "what the 
deuce is the lad chattering about ?" "Bless me, Mr. 
Henry," ctied Rule, " you have surely seen the ca* 
tah^ue of the great sale iti Mincing-lane— 1714 
bales of Pernambuco cotton, 419 of Maranham, 96 
lK>gsheads and 14 tierces of Jamaica sugar, 311 bags 
of coffee, and 66 casks of Demerara cocoa. I believe 
I can favour you with a perusal of the catalogue^ 
with all the best lots marked." " Infinitely obliged 
to you," replied Harry, " but I had rather undergo 
the lot, of being knocked down myself." 
^^' Aha!", exclaimed the Baronet, with a look rf 
gloating delight ; " now we shall get on again. Here 
comes the Argyle with some hot gravy ; that was a 
famous invention." " Nothing like it," replied Har- 
nr, " in the Marquis of Worcester's whole Century. 
A 4istinguished writer desires pqe of our noble fa- 
milies to consider the name of Spenser the poet as 
the fairest jewel in their coronet. May we not ex« 
tend the same remark to the ducal race, whose name 
will, by this discovery, be constantly in our mouths?" 
" Ay, and whose celebrity will thus be kept upshot 
«^iid hot," added Sir Peter. " Egad, I'll drink their 
bealths in a bumper, and take another slice upon 
the strength of it. One ought to encourage such 
Ingenious improvements." 

^^ I am afraid. Sir Peter, that the best side's all 
gone^" said Mr. Blewett,with a whine of pretended 
regret^ which had a prospective reference to the 
brokerage on the indigo. " That I beg leave io 
deny," retorted Harry, " for it is one of the Peptic 
precepts^ that in politics and gastronomy^ the beat 
side is that where there is most to be got, and there 
ai% stiU a few slices left under the bone." "If we 
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had a good stimulating sauce now,'' said tKe Aldei^ 
man, "I could still go on."- ** But there," conti- 
nued the nephew, " we are still nearly as deficiefnt 
as wc were in the time of Louis Quatorze, whose 
ambassador at London complained that he had been 
sent among a set of barbarians, who had twenty re* 
Ifgions and only three fish sauces." " Why, Billy," 
«ried the Alderman to Blewett, ^^ you seem as down 
in the mouth as the root of my tongue ; blue s^i 
your own indigo." ** That's a fam«ua lot of Gua- 
timola you have just received, Sir' Peter, by the 
Two Sisters, Capt. Framlingham : may I call to take 
samples?" "We'll talk of that by and by, Billy; 
meantime take a sample of port ; help yourself." 
'** He can't help himself, poor fellow," said Harry, 
•* for the bottle's empty." The Baronet nodded to 
Rule, who instantly betook himself to a basket in 
the corner of the room, and began decanting another 
with mathematical precision. " Take care^ Rule, it 
won't bear shaking ; I have had it fourteen years in 
bottle." " And port wine," observed Harry, " is 
like mankind — the older it gets, the morii crusty it 
becomes, and the less it will bear being disturbed.'' 
^ A little tawney,'^ said the uncle, smacking his 
lips ; " I doubt whether this is out of the right bin." 
*' No, sir,'^ replied the n^pheW ; " this seems to be 
out of the has been. Trojafuit : but you have got 
some prime claret." "Ay, ay, we'll have a touch 
at that after the cloth's cleared : but will nobody 
take another mouthful of the haunch i the meat was 
short, crisp, and tender, just as it ought to be.^ 
"Capital!" ejaculated Rule with a momentary ani- 
mation, succeeded by his habitual look of formsdity. 
"Then the table may be cleared," continued the 
Alderman : " but zooks ! Harry, how comes it you 
never said grace before dinner?" "You were in 
such a hurry. Sir, that you forgot to ask me : it was 
but last week you called me a scapegrace, and I may 
now retort the epithet.'^ "Say grace now, thciH 
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saucebox*" ^^ I have not yet takes orders^ Sqr Pc* 
tcr." " Yes you have, you have taken mine ; so out 
with it." . Harry compressed the benediction into 
five nfords^— the cloth was removed^— a bottle of Cha- 
teau Margaud was placed upon the table to his infi- 
mte consolation — the talk quickened with theiDircu- 
lation of the wine, and many good things were utter- 
ed, which we regret that we cannot commemorate 
without travelling out of the record, as our subject 
ceased with the dinner, being expressly confined to 
the *^ Memoirs of a Haunch of Mutton." 
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" Not to know at lar^e of things remote 

From asci obscure and subtle ; but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

l3 the ftime wisdom." ParatBBe £&8t, 

" When I look round upon the material world,'' 
says a Pagan writer, ^^and observe the inefTable 
beauty an^ harmony of all its arrangements, the mag* 
nificent machinery of the heavenly bodies^ the wn* 
erring precision with which they perform their ma* 
jejQtic evolutions, as well as the regular succession 
of seasons and interchange of elements, by which 
the earth is maintained ia undiminished splendour 
at^ fertility, I recognise on all isid^s the power and 
the presence of a benignant Deity : but when i direet 
my observation towards the moral world, and re^ 
ftcct that the creation, the object, and the final con* 
elusion of all this glorious pageant, have been kr» 
tberto unrevealed to us, and threaten^ to remata in* 
volved in impenetrable obscurity ; when I observe 
the confusion of principles, with the disorder,. itocer* 
tsunty, and darkness, that perpctualfy surround thit 
destiny of man 5 when I see vice and irreligion trl* 
omphaikt and rewarded, piety and virtue oMressed 
aad wretched, the mentai and bodily anguish of m* 
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nocent hidividvials, the perpetual struggle ^f nations 
to torment one another, with the general predomi- 
nance of human and animal suffering in the endless 
alternations of destroyer and victim — I am lost in 
astonishment at the contrast of the physical and mo- 
ral symems, and in spite of myself relapse into scep- 
ticism and douht." Authority tl;^t he possessed 
not has retboved part of the difficulty, by revealing 
to us that the present is but a probationary exist- 
ence-^the prelude to another, in which all the in- 
consistencies and imperfections of which he coni'- 
plained will be finally adjusted and atoned upon 
immutable principles of right; but it must be con- 
fessed, that enough remains unexplained to harass 
and perplex the prying spirit. The origin and ex- 
istence, of vice anid pain, the unmerited sufferings of 
animals, for whom we are not warranted in admitting 
a future state of retribution — these, aq|l many other 
insolvable points, which, like so many ig-Jies fatui^ 
are as sure to elude our grasp as to lead us into pit- 
falls and difficulties, will be altogether avoided by 
the wise man, who, fixing his attention upon the 
consolatory perfectness of the material world, and 
confiding in the benignity which pervades it, will 
patiently await the fulness of time when the same 
Spirit of goodness shall* give a similar unity and 
completeness to the moral schem/e of creation. 

Down to the minutest divisions of human occupa- 
tion, it will be found that the men whose pursuits 
"^ bring them in contact with inanimate nature, enjoy 
their avocations much more than those who are 
conversant with humanity, and all the modificati<Sns 
of the sociaband moral system. Champort observes, 
that the writers on physics, natural history, phy- 
siology, chemistry, have been generally men of a 
mild, even, and happy temperament ; while, on the 
contrary, the writers on politics, legislation, and 
even morals, commonly exhibited a melancholy and 
fretful spirit. Nothing more sjimple^ the forim^ 
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Studied nature, the others society. One class con- 
templates the work of the great Being, the other 
'fixes its observation upon the work of man : the re- 
sults must be different. The Nymphs of Calypso, 
as they caressed and fondled the infant Cupid, be- 
came unconsciously penetrated with his flame; and 
if the power of love be thus subtle, that of hatred is, 
unfortunately, not less p»ervading. We cannot han- 
dle human passions, even to play with them, without 
imbibing some portion of their acrimony, any more 
than we can gather flowers amid the nettles widiout 
being stung. Into every thing human a spirit of 
party becomes insinuated, and self-love is perpetu- 
ally forcing us to taste of its bitterness : but there is 
jio rivalry with Nature; our pride does not revolt 
at her superiority — nay, we find a pure and holy 
.calm in contemplating her majesty, before which we 
bow down with mingled feelings of deHght and re- 
verence. Contrast this with the effects produced 
.upon us by human grandeur and elevation. Hence 
the charm of solitude: it places us in communion 
with things, whereas society fixes our regards upon 
: man. 
> The age of Ascetics and Hermits is, however, 
passed away ^ intercourse with our kind is not to be 
interdicted, but regulated. " These things," as 
Milton says in.his.Areopagitica, ^^ will be, and must 
.be; but how they shall be least hurtful, how least 
' entiding, herein consists the grave and governing 
wisdom. To sequester out of the world, into At- 
lantic and European politics, which never can be 
drawn into use, will not mend our condition, but to 
ordain wisely in thi^ world of evil, in the midst 
;whereof God has placed us unavoidably.^' Love 
of the country, and even of a partial seclusion, is not 
; by any means misanthropy. ^^ I love not the man less, 
but Nature more," when I recommend all those who 
r have the privilege of a choice, to* fly from the fe^r- 
M&entingpasdionsof crowds and capitals, whose acrid 
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influeQce gnaws into the beart, and to appeal to the 
peaceful balmy miniaterings of rural life. Farm- 
ing, the primitive and natural business of man, is 
probably the most healthful, both for body and 
mind : it places us, as it were, in daily contact with 
the Deity by our unceasing experience of his super- 
intending love, connects earth with heaven, and 
brings religion home to our business and bosoms. 
Cincinnatus felt this, when he made such haste to 
beat the Volscians that he might hurry back to hts^ 
plough. I envy him the turning up of the first fur- 
row; and I may say, in imitation of Alexander's 
speech to Diogenes, that if I were not a scribbler, I 
should wish to be a farmer ! 

Gardening, which exalts man into a species of. 
creator, is another recreation fraught with all sooth- 
ing and sweet- delights ; and it is pleasing to reflect,' 
that some of the most eminent persons of antiquity, 
are associated with its cultivation. Appius gave 
his name to a particular apple, Lucullu« to a cherry, 
and Manlius to a pear. When Diocletian was press- 
ed to resume the supreme authority, which he had 
abdicated, exclaimed — " Ah ! if Maximian could 
see the plants which I have cultivated in my garden 
at Salona, he would speak to me no more of empire.^* 
Cicero, in his defence of Amerinus, allegesiiis rural 
pursuits as a proof that he could not be guilty of 
his father's murder. " Vita autem haec rustica, quam 
tu agrestem vocas, parsimonise, diligentiae, jusfieiae 
magistra est." Fabius and Scipio might both have 
gained prizes at the Horticultural Society, had it 
fortunately been of *^arlier institution ; and we are 
told of Ma^enas, that he might have realized a ^ 
more aspiring destiny, but that 

" Maluit umbpoaum quercum, Nymphasque canoras, 

Paticaque pomosi jugera culta soli, 

Pieridafi> FhoDbumque colens in moUlbua hortis." 
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'-Many of the arts elicit sensations not less pure 
and unalloyed. Sculpture is also a species of crea- 
tion ; and one can hardly imagne any thing more 
delightful than the life of an ancient statuary, whose 
business it was, in the formation of his deities, to 
exalt the pleasure derjived from contemplating the 
most' rare and exquisite specimens of human sym- 
inetry into devotional rapture^ and taste, as it were, 
the religion of beauty. He dedicated to the divini- 
ties the finest and most faultless forms of real exis- 
tence, devoting himself to their production with the 
combined enthusiasm of the senses and of the spirit. 
This is the' whole secret of the beau id^al^ about 
which so much has been written : there is no rising 
above nature without going out of nature — which 
is deformity, not beauty. The phrase is an inven- 
tion of modem sculptors, who can never reach the 
perfection of the ancient artists, because they are 
unimbued l?y the same stimulating feelings. Chi- 
selling out men and monuments, human virtues and 
vices, their sensations as well as their works are of 
a lower order. Portrait painters, gazing more fre- 
quently upon stupid and repulsive countenances 
than upon those that are attractive or intelligent,^ 
and brought into perpetual collision with human 
foibiesafld vanities, can have no very ardent im- 
pulse or lofty sensations : but the landscape-painter's 
is probably the most delicious pursuit to which 
human talent can be devoted. Perpetually looking 
9Ut upon a face of eternal youth and beauty, whose 
SBiles and frowns, in their inexhaustible variety, 
form but so many alternations of loveliness, he de- 
rives from every minute form, from eVery tint of 
«arth, rock or leaf, from every passing variety pf 
cloud or sky, a charm that has reference to his art 
over and above th| natural one that addresses itself 
to his sense j looking through nature up to nature's 
God, he feels the placid influence of the scene he 
paints ; and in his solitary rambles, 
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** Exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.'' 
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He who draws out the hidden harmonies of nature 
into new combinations, possesses a fountain of pure 
and inexhaustible gratification. The musician ha^ 
a perpetual resource against ennui ; he can sooth 
the heart, while he delights the ear ; his art, Uke 
charity, is twice blessed — " it' blesseth him that 
gives, and him that takes ;'' he is generally a happy 
man. 

We have considered some of those avocations 
that associate us with nature and the physical jworld ; 
let us now briefly notice some of those that place 
us in relation with man and morals, beginning with 
the professions. Nothing so strikingly illustrates the 
total nullity and blindness to which human reason 
may be reduced by the force of long continued 
habit, titular honours, and external pomp, as the 
fact, that men of even good sense and humanity 
can become enamoured of a military life. As a 
matter of necessity, I arraign not its existence ; but 
that it should be ever embraced as an affair of pi^e^ 
ference, is somewhat astounding. Strip it of ils 
externals, view it abstractedly, analyze its nature 
and object, and if the word glory cannot alter the 
immutable truth of principles, nor a gold epaulette 
metamorphose every action of its wearer, we can- 
not cease to wonder that men should be so infatuat* 
ed as to worship a painted devil for an angel. That 
it is the road to wealth, honours, rank, may be very 
true ; but does it conduce to happiness ? That is 
an inquiry which may be left to its professors to 
solve. 

Medicine and surgery will hqjd out few attract 
tions to those who are' not prepared to sear their 
-hearts as a preliminary qualification for their prac<* 
tice. Painful and distressing profession ! that turns 
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to US perpetually the darkest side of human nature, * 
subjects us to the harrowing repetition of mental 
wo and bodily anguish, to sickness, decay, death ; 
while it exposes to us moral as well as physical de» 
fbnnity,by bringing to our cognisance the selfishness 
of ^rieiids, the hoUowness of relatives, the hypocrisy 
df heirs. It has been observed, that as we become 
^.qiiaiiited with physical evils we despise death, and 
as we are familiarised with the evils of society we 
despise life. Medical men are liable to both im- 
pressions, and the result is not unfrequently mani- 
fest in then- sentiment and temperament, which are 
rarely enviable. There *raay be some, who, in the 
lofty consciousness of dispensing health or allaying 
pain, of preserving domestic ties unsevered, and 
the link of friendship unbroken, enjoy an exquisite 
gratification, that atones to them for manifold an- 
noyances and miseries. Let such men be venerated ; 
for what are the momentary sufierings of the martyr, 
who gives his body to the flames, compared to his 
who offers up his mind as a perpetual and living 
sacrifice for the good of others ? 

The law is nothing but a vast arena of the vices 
and evil passions of mankind, where its professors, 
stripping off their moral clothing, appear as gladia- 
toTS^ to fight for victory, not for justice ! • To stand 
in jLhe midst of a wrangling crowd, and constitute a 
focus for all its hateful feelings, to be made the 
coiifideht of " wretched rogues forlorn,^' to be the 
depositary of their offences, to witness perjury, to 
advocate wrong, and oppose truth and justice, when 
hired to do it by a client ; and finally, to be promoted 
to the bench, that you may listen all day long to the 
evidence of repulsive crimes, and condemn their 
miserable perpetrators to the prison or the gallows : 
this, too, is a course which, as society is constituted, 
must be run by some, and niay be run by many, 
with public applause and the rewards of dignity and 
riches ; but is it a career to be selected by him who 
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' is balancing as to what course of life to choose ? 
I submit questions without presuming to apply an 
answer. 

But the church— — ay, here, indeed, we cannot 
be at a loss; and he who feels within himself that 
he can faithfully, conscientiously, and holily dis- 
charge the duties of a minister of the gospel, may 
be assured that he is embracing the happiest and 
most dignified of all professions. But if he be actu- 
ated by the spirit of a church rather than of a reli- 
gion — if the odium theologicum can find a place in 
his bosom, and he seek to establish or oppose a sect 
rather than a principle — above all, if he be capable 
of desecrating the office, by associating it with poli- 
tical feeling and interested motives — let him pause 
upon the threshold, for he cannot probably step for- 
ward with advantage to others, and certainly not 
with benefit to himself. ' 

The career of politics will find few advocates 
among those who are more solicitous for mental 
peace than for worldly advancement. The field is 
narrow, the combatants fierce : cupidity and shame 
embitter their exertions : triumph is exposed to acer- 
bity and perpetual irritation ; failure adds the stings 
of env*y to the mortification of defeat. Such are 
the trials to which the actors are exposed, and even 
the writers upon politics cannot altogether escape 
the contagion of their hatefulness.. Machiavel 
could not have been a happy man, any more than 
the kings, ministers, and diplomatists, who were 
eager to avail themselves of his crogked, unprinci- 
pled, and heartless subtlety. 

This analysis might easily be extended ; but if I 
have not said enough to determine " What life to 
choose," I have at least indicated what to avoid ; so 
that if the reader be wise in his wishes, I may safely 
ejaculate, in bidding him adieu — " Dii tibi dent 
fluap velis !" 
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MIND AN^D BODY. 

Veluti in speculum. 

^,Sat9 min4 to body, t'other day. 

As on my chin 1 plied my razor. 
Pray tell me — does that glass portray 
hi - - Your realpbiz, or cheat the gazer ? 

That youthful face, which bloom'd as sleek 
As Hebe's, Oanymede's, Apollo's, 
^^ Haslost Us roses, and your cheek 
.; j. . Is falling into fearful hollows. 

*^V The crow's fell foot hath set its sign 
-♦^- -Beside that eye which dimly twankles ; 
.-^^ ,<-. And look ! what means this ugly line ? 

Gadzooks, my friend, you're getting wrinkles ! 
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That form, which ladies once could praise. 
Would now inspire them with a panic ; 

Get Byron's belt, or Worcester's stays. 
Or else you'll soon be aldermanic. 

At stg^it of that mismantled top. 
My very hearit, I must confess, aches : 

^ Once famous ^s » Brutus crop. 

You now are balder than Lord £ssex. 

Since Wajrte's decease your teeth decline : 
Jtinding no beautifier near 'em. 

Time's tooth has mumbled two of thine ; 
Well may they call him — ** edax rerumJ* 

Behead! your cheeks are quite bereft 
Of their two laughter-nursing dimples. 

And pretty substitutes they've left— 
{Between ourselves) a brace of pimples i 

The fashions which yOu used to lead, 
' do careless are you, or so thrifty. 
You most neglect when most you need, 
A sad mistake when nearing fifty. 

8to(p^ stop, cries body--leit uspauso 
Before you reckon more oQenees, 

Since you yourself may be the cause 
Of all these dismal consequences. 
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Tbe tword, you Icnow, wetnmA the ahealh ; 

By steam i^ brazen Vessels scattered ; 
And wlien yolcanos rage beneath. 

The surface must be torn and shattered. 

, Have not your passions, hopes> and fears* 

Their te^^ument of cUy otit^earing, 
Pone infimtely more than years. 
To cause the ravage you 're declaring ? 

If you yourself no symptoms show 
Of age — no wrinkles of the spirit: 

If still for friends your heart can glow, 
Yoor purse be shared with starving merit : 

If yet to sor^d sins unknown. 
No avarice in your breast has started: 

If you have not suspicious grown. 
Sour, garrulous, or narrow-hearted : 

You still are young, and o^er my fkce 
(Howe'er its features may be shaded) 

Shall throw the sunshine of your grace. 
And keep the moral part unfaded. 

Expression is the lace's soul. 
The head and heart's joint emanation ; 

Insensible to time's control, 
Free from the body's devastation. 

If you 're still twenty, I'm no more : 
Counting by y^ars, how folks have blundered V 

Voltaire was young at e^^ty^^our, 
And Fontenelle at near a hundred ! 



ACCOUNT OF AN APPARITION, 

Seen at Star Cvoae^ in Devonthtre^ the S3d of Jul^ 13^« 

***Tis true, 'tis certain, man, though dead, retains 
Fart of himself ; the immortal mmd remains: 
The form subsists without the body^s aid. 
Aerial semblance'^nd an empty shade." Po?%* 

I AM perfectly a^afe of the predicameintin ivhii 
1 am placing myidf, when, in the jiresent age oft 
credulity, I venture to commit to paper, in all si 
cerity of spirit and fulness of conviction^ a delibera 
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and cireuniatMtml mcomn^ ^ m .w^flmiim^ Im* 
poster and visi&niry^ knave aad fooI--r--tii<&ii% ^re iIm^ 
alterome hom&. of the dilemma on which I aluilbbft 
tossed with sneers of contempt, or smiles of dmsioa; 
every delusion practised by fraud or credulity^ front 
the Cocklane Ghost down to the Reverend Mr. GoL* 
um and the Sampford Spectre^ will be faithfu% vc^ 
g^i^ed against me, and I shall be finally discoiaseft^ 
according to the temperainent pf the reader, eithor 
yg'iih a petolent rebake for atteoipting to impose such 
explocted superstition upon an enlightened pubUcf 
oar with a sober and frie;ndly recommendation tp^st 
my head shaved^and betake mysetf to some pUMce; of 
aaie custody with as little delay as imy be. In tlM 
arrogance of my supposed wisdom, I should myscli^ 
only a few weeks ago, bave probably adopted on« 
of these courses towards amr other similar delin? 
qoent, which will secure me irom any splenetic feel*^ 
ingy however boisterous may be the mirth, or bitter 
the irony, with which I may be twitted and taunted 
for the following narration. I have tio s^inister piur^ 
poses to answer, no particular creed to advocate, no 
theory to establish $ and writing with the peiject 
conviction of U-uth, and the fuU possession of my 
faculties, I am deteirmined not .^suppress what I 
conscientiously believe to be facts, merely because 
they ifnay militate against received opinions, or hap* 
pen to be inconsistent with the ordinary course of 
human experience. 

The author of the Essay on the Nature and Im«- 
motahility of Truth, represents Berkely as teac^bing 
us, *^ th^t cisternal objects are nothing hut ideas in 
our mincbt ; that matter exists not but in qur minds ; 
and that, independent of us and our faculties, the 
earth, the sun, and the starry heavens, have no 
^^PLSlence at all ; that a lighted p^andle is not white, 
')i)iies luminous, nor round, nor divisible, nor extend- 
<^^; but. that, for any thi^g we know, or can ever 
' ^m t^,tl|e ipontrary, it may be an Egyptian pyra- 
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mtd, the King of Prussia, a mad dog, the Ulai^ of 
Madagascar, Saturn's ring, one of the Pleiadea, or 
nothing at all." If this be a faithful representampi 
of Berkeley's theory, it may be adduced as a,atrii|«> 
ing illustration of the perversity of human. re;;m% 
^at such a man should be deemed a philosopheTit 
imd persuade bishops and divines, in spite o^^t^ 
evidence of their senses, :to adopt his notiont^a^ 
deny the existence of matter ; while the poor v^lg^t 
who, in conformity to the evidence of his sens^ 
maintains the existence of disembodied spirit^J^ 
hooted and run down as a driveller and a douirjoy 
Dr. Johnson's argument, that the universal^belief j^ 
ghosts, in all ages and among all nations, confirji^^ 
9ie fact of their apparition, is futile and incopcbl* 
stve ; for the same reasoning would establish J^ 
trudi of necromancy, witchcraft, idolatry, and oilier 
superstitions: but the opposers of this belief not 
only brand as impostors all those who relate th^ 
own experiences of its confirmation : they not otf^ 
repudiate the Agatho-dsemon of Socrates, and digjSt^ 
the averment of Scripture, that Saul desired ^ 
Witch of Endor to raise up the spirits of those whoqc^ 
he should name ; but they deny even the possibilij^^ 
of the fact. To admit a posthumous .existence iik 
^e next world, and reject the competency of natvil^ 
to accomplish a similar mystery in this^is surely,;^ 
unwarranted limitation of her powers. Who^ball 
circumscribe the metamorphoses of our being t. 
When we start from the ante-natal void into exist-1 
ence, the change as certainly wonderful ; but it i& 
still more strange, startling^ and incomprehensible,; 
when we quit life in the fulness of intellect^ and 
return into the invisible world. In the first case^ 
we advance from nonentity to a very confined, state 
of consciousness, to an animal existence, for an!! 
infant has no mind. That celestial portion of our 
system is evolved by the painful elaboration of tlcae^ 
and of our own efTortfr ^ it requires aseries of yc^Trs. 




•s^Sitte^ i^ge and emanation of. the Deity to bn 
8l^iii[>t»I)r, Instantly degraded into a clod of eavrii;' 
^tt^ iiofen lufifip of matter, without nndergoHig an]^ 
iSli^^ediate state of exiitence between death and 
SiBli i^esurrection ? Abstract theory Sanctions thil 
'^^ lOBitlon of ghosts ; and by ^at authority do 
gaiiiisa^f those who soleHipIy declare that they 
lyjie^ beheld them ? They never appear, it is urged, 
tif^ot'e than one person at a time, which is a strong 
.ji^stlmption of individual falsehood or delttsion* 
Bpw so f this may be the law of their manifesta* 
fliffii. If I press the corners of my e}^s, I see con« 
#|utive circles of light, like a raiitbow ; nobody 
dl^ tan discern them — but will it be therefore 
sNlllntained that I db not ? It is notorious, that its 
di^ins objects are presented to us with even a more 
^¥i(l distinctness than they assume to the visual 
m ; but it would be idle to assert that these 
rgurations were not presented to U3, because 
"i^ were invisible to others. Our waking eyea 
indeed be made the ** focds of our other senses, 
dPt^l^e worth all the rest;" granted ; but stlH you 
ilSlt¥ give us credit for the sincerity of oiir relation, 
iiir we pretend npt to describe apparitions that o^er 
tiMb 'have seen, but those which we ourselves have 

ij^ii'ess^d* 

^.^'ft m^' not be unhnportaht to remark, that so far 
fmiUa 'tny being subject to the blue devils and va* 
^ ( with which hypochondriacs and iilvaMds are 
ted, I possess dfiat hap'py {Aysical organizatioti, 
fith etisiires almost uninterrupted health of bod^^ 
8^1 mind, and which, in the elasticity undbuoyancy 
efjuy spirit, renders the sensation of mere teist^ 
elice an enjoyment. Though I reside in the coimtry, 
winter has for me no gloom ; nature has prepared 
herself ibr its rigours; they are customary, and 
e)^y thing seems to harmonise with their itfBle- 
tidii : bUtMc the same real<^ tiiai ;t]»e «o&ttde o# a^ 
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town 18 deaolfttlog cmd oppressive, while the kmli' 
ness of the counny is soothing and gmtefiiU, I do 
feel the sadness of perpetual fogs and rains in Jid^, 
although they excite no melancholy feeling at m 
season of their natural occurrence. To see -oo^s 
favourite flowers laying down their heads to did ; 
one's plantation strewed with leaves not shaken dflf 
in the fulness of age, but beaten to earth in the 
bloom of youth; here a noble tree laid prostrate, 
and there a valuable field of corn lodged in the 
swampy soil, (\ii^ich were familiar objects in July 
last), is sufficient to excite melancholy associatiosis 
in the most cheerful temperament. Confessing that 
mine was not altogether proof against their influenoe, 
and leaving to the caviller and the sceptic the iUl 
benefit of this admission, I proceed to^ a single 
.statement of the fact which has elicited these jn^e* 
liminary observations . 

Actuated by the disheartening dulness of: the 
scene to which I have alluded, I had written to my 
friend Mr. George Staples, of Exeter, requesting 
him to walk over some day and dine with me, as I 
well knew his. presence was an instant antidote to 
mental depression ; not so much from the posses^dn 
of any wit or humour, as from bis unaffected kind« 
ness and amiability, the exuberance xtf his animal 
ispirits, the inexhaustible fund of his laughter, which 
was perpetually waiting for the smallest excuse to 
burst out of his heart, and the contagion of his hiki- 
rity, which had' an instant faculty of communicaHng 
itself to others. On the day following the trans- 
mission of this letter, as I was sitting in an alcvlve 
to indulge my afternoon meditation, I found myself 
disturbed by what I imagined to be the ticking of 
my repeater ; but recollecting that I had left it in the 
house, I discovered the noise proceeded from that 
little insect of inauspicious augury, the dea^» watch. 
De^sing the puerile superstitions connected with 
this puliN^k«i| X gave it do further notice, and pro- 
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de«ded^tilwdri£fo the hcmse, when, as T paenned an um* 

hf s%Q0if9 plantfttton^ I was startled by a loud wail* 

Jtogf shriek^ and presently a screech«*owl flew outin^- 

"'liiediately^ before me. It was the first time one^f 

<^ti9#3e iU-Qmened birds had ever crossed my path ; 

£t combined it #ith the memento mori I had just 

*^ard4 although I blushed at my own weikness in 

thinking tliem worthy of an association ; and as I 

."Wifl^kecl forward, I encountered my servant, who put 

^^iHeitcr into my^ hand, which I observed to be sealed 

^th black wax. It was from the clerk of my poor 

- fidend, informing me that he had been that morning 

ftiruck by an apoplectic fit, which had occasioned his 

.fidmo^t instantaneous dea^ ! The reader may spare 

cilhe sneer that is flickering upon his features: I draw 

:l9oinf^ence whatever from the omens that preceded 

.^is intelligence; I am willing to consider them as 

curious coincidences, totally unconnected with the 

ifartlittg'' apparition which shortly afterwards as- 

jmiled me. 

:H'r:Indii{erent as to death myself, I am little affected 

ihy it in crthersT The doom is so inevitable ; it is so 

rddonbtful whether the parties be not generally gainers 

rii^^ie change ; it is so certain that we enter not at 

^Hii into this calcuktton, but bewail our deprivation, 

' ^viite^er of society, protection, or emolument, with a 

rlfptef purely selfish, diat I run no risk of placing 

^ t^lj^elf in the predicament of the inconsolable widow, 

?t|^o was reproached by Franklin with not having 

:-^t forgiven God Almighty. Still, however, therp 

^'waia something so awful in the manner of my friend's 

-J dci^th, the hilarity I had anticipated from his pre* 

I wnee formed so appaling a contrast with his actual 

t "^^dttion, tbat>my mind naturally sunk into a mood 

: ftdC'deep sadness and solemnity. Reaching the house 

, -4ti ^8 frame of thought, I closed the library win- 

tlioilr shutters, as I passed, and entering the room by 

' a^^ass door^seated myself in a chair that fronted 

tl» |[ardeii« Scarcely a liiinute bad clapsedy when I 
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was thrilled i)y the strange and watlfel howl^f tti^- 
favourite spaniel, who had followed me intd ti»'^ 
apartment, and came trembling and croaebing t<l v^ 
feet, occasionally turning his eyes to the back otmH^ 
chamber, and again instantly reverting them wNIp 
every demonstration of terror and agony: mitiei^ 
stinctively took the same direction, when, nbtwitti^^ 
standing the dimness of the light, I plainly and in^^ 
dispjutably recognised the apparition of my friefich 
sitting motionless in the great arm*chair ! ! It H^ 
easy to be courageous in theory, not difficult to bi* 
bold in practice, when the mind has time td collect 
its energies ; but, taken as I was by surprise, I cott^' 
fess that astonishment and terror so far mastei^d^ 
my faculties, that, without daring to cast a seeondf- 
glance towards the vision, I walked rapidly back intk^^ 
the garden, followed by the dog, who still testified^ 
the same agitation and alarm. '• 

Here I had leisure to recover from my first p^jft" 
turbation ; and, as my thoughts rallied, I endeavoured 
to persuade myself that I had been deluded by sottilt' 
conjuration of the mind, or some spectral deception' 
of the visual organ. But, in either ca^e, how ao^J 
count for the terror of the dog ? Hit could neither 
be influenced by superstition, nor could his unerring 
Sight betray him into groundless alarm, yet it was 
incontestable that we had both been appalled by the 
same object. Soon recovering my natural fortitude 
of spirit, I resolved, whatever might be the conse* 
quences, to return and address the apparition. I 
even began to fear it might have vanished ; fw 
Glanville, who has written largely on ghosts, <;x- 
pressly says — ^*'that it is a very hard and paihfni 
thing for them to force their thin and tenuous bodied 
into a visible consistence ; that their foodies mast 
needs be exceedingly compressed, and that there- 
fore they roust be in haste to be delivered from their 
unnatural pressure." I returned, therefore, widi 
some rapidity towards the library ; and al Aoug^ tJie 







d€ig stoo4 ii|ifti0Vfibl]r still at some di8t«M:e,ln aptte 
o£ my j9<dictlatipn8, and kept earnestly gazing upon 
me, as i£hi apprehension of an approaching castas^ 
trophe, I proceeded onward, and turned baek the 
sj||ci|ters which I had closed, determined not to be 
iUpposed upon by any dubiousness of the light. Tnus 
fofti£ed against deception, I re-entered the room 
li^ a firm step, and there, in the full glare of day, 
414/1 Ag^iu clearly and vividly behold the identical 
^fljKirition, sitting in the same posture as before, and 
Hjiving its eyes closed ! ! 

IjJVf y heart somewhat failed me under this sensible 
i^firmation of the vision ; but, summoning all my 
ipurage, I walked^up to the chair, exclaiming witn 
%4esperate energy— " In the name of heaven and of 
^1 itsangels, what dost thou seek here?'' when the 
^^re, slowly rising up^i opening its eyes, and stretch- 
ing out its arms, replied-^^* A leg of mutton and 
t0§t^ sauce, with a bottle of prime old port, for such 
i|;.,^]^dinner you prdtnised me." " Good God !" I 
%f|^ated, ^^what can this mean? Are you not 
rf^fy de^ ? " " No more than you are," replied the 
|(;^re : ^^ some open-mouthed fool told my clerk diat 
]^|f^s,^and he instantly wrote to tell you of it; but 
l^i^^was my namesake, George Staples of Castle 
^ri|e^^ not me, nor even one of my relations — so let 
^ve dinner as soon as you please, for I am as 
as a hunter." 

j^^Hbiie promised dinner being soon upon the table, 
^yfpei^d informed me, in the intervals of his ever 
i^ljiy laughter, that as soon as he had undeceived 
^/cWk, he walked over to Star Cross to do me 
i^BBXi^e favour ; that he had fallen asleep in the 
j^^ chair while waiting my return from the grounds ; 
ajg^ as to the dog, he reminded me that he had se- 
vejcely pi;Knished him at his last visit for killing a 
dsidcen^ which explained his terror, and his crouch- 
ii|g|o me for protection, when he recognised his 
chastiser. . 
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BOND STREET IN SEPTEM^^ER. 

Rou^tEAv says, that all great cities are alik^9 t^aa 
far as myown obsevvauoft exteQ46 I cmcQnfi^^t]^ 
cemark, aad yet the portfsdt whkh they exlub^, ui 
one which our first parents eould hardly have beea 
brought to comprehend. Even if that primitivt 
pair could have contempkited the many myriads tba| 
were to become their descendants, aud to spre^ 
«tver the lace oC the earth, they could nev^r haire 
iiAagined, that m v^ious parts of its SijMrface a nift^r 
liiOJ» of bei^» would be huddled together in q^$ 
narrow volutitary prispa of $tone and brick, so cop;* 
fined that they were bori^ aud died, lived and £^ 
and slept, in successive layers or stories ftom tbfi 
cellar to the garret, obtaining that a^.^mmodatknlf 
for the functions of existence by mounting aba^^ 
one another's heads^ which cwld never ha.yaibeeQ 
afforded by the superficial eXvtei\t of the ground th«^ 
occupied. Thousands of hecatombs of aniaaalsi 
brought weekly from the surrounding cauQtry for the 
Mipport of this muUiitudey and the whole coiideiised 
population, with all the animal remains, plunged in^ 
to the earth within the straitened enclosure of tl^ 
walls, age upon age, generation upon geperatiioii, 
laid over one anotner until the entire mass upon 
which the city stands becomes a putrescent abyss of 
corruption and adipocir^^ like that extracted frooj^ 
the cemetery of the Innocents at Paris ! Such ^# 
the prominent features in which all great citiesi t^. 
semble one another ; and they are quite j^nffip^nt .t^ 
make me thank Heaven that I live not iminured^ 
within any such pestiferous enclosure, where the 
very complexion of the inhabitant^ seems a reQ^c-^ 
tion from the pale flag of Death which is perp^tl^^-^ 
ly shaking before their eyes. 

Notwid^standing the family likeness perceptibk 



^n^ll tbiC»iie<exi0ilRiou8 moundfi and accunkilatioiis of 
brick and bones,' flesh and furniture, men and mor*» 
tar, beasts and buildings, which constitute a city, 
and the similarity of habits and appearances gene- 
lotted by all such miiltitudinous congregations, there 
i^li sufficient diversity in the appearance of each ht» 
dii^fdual capital when viewed under different cir«i 
aHMtances and seasons. Perhaps no place in the 
irafld o9ei^ so striking a contrast to itself as Lon« 
4^ in and out of the season. When I speak of 
J&EHidon, I put entirely out of view those industrious 
flgM^ useful classes who, living in the terra incog-nitd 
^Mtward^f the Bar, labour unintermittingly for the 
giSitificatibn of the westward populatt<^n, and of 
^itilTfre present a monotonous activity all the year 
il^nd: but who that has ever seen Bond street In 
tfl' its gkiely atid glitter, in its days of clattering 
le&ilfs and sparkling equipages, when its centre 
fe^«^s sin endlesrs line of moving magnificence, and 
its gorgeous shops on either side reflect an ever 
d^M^ing galaxy of belles and exquisites, would re- 
#)0giilife the same place in the latter end of Septem- 
Ij^r^ ded<^rt^, silent, spiritless— ''so dull, so dead in 
fa»k^ so woe begone," that it makes one *' as me- 
Mi^oly as a gib cat, or a lugged bear,'* to take the 
lllifttew^lk for five minutes, which a few months be- 
ft^ would in less space of time have evaporated 
ti^. densest spleen, and possessed us with allhright, 
lij^tais, and spiritual fancies? The ghost looking 
lilllisie painters whom one encounters here and there 
#llh their poisoned visages; the scaffoldings under 
t^ich one is so often obliged to pass at the risk of 
liine in your eyes, and the certainty of it upon 5 our 
ilbtliesi if you are so fortunate as to escape a hrick-* 
tbiiit upoh the head ; the dismantled shops, and the 
fall^ 'dusty, empty street, as if they were not sufE- 
efciiHly miserable objects in themselves, complete 
tbe prostration of our spirits by Recalling their past 
4^(9ei^lAeflfft, and so ag^rarvate tbsir' present gloom. 
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Innumerable associations connected with Bc^nd 
street lift it, in its time of glory, so completely bat bf 
its materiality that we never think of it as a mer^^ 
street ; and in the season of its thick throngs we 
have no time to compare the ideal with the reaV.^ 
subjecting its buildings to the matter-of-fact Jud|||^f^ 
ment of the eye. One might, indeed, lose that Ua^^ 
fill organ in the process, for those members of^^yj^ 
Pococurante society — the porters, reck not if wiw 
the sharp angles of their humeral freightage th 
reduce us all to a Cyclopean community : : 
moreover, one's optics are kept in such perpet 
activity in catching the salutations of the &miU^|f 
beauties who whisk by in their vehicles, in noddiia|( 

to Lord A and Sir Harry B , or in cuttjii^' 

old General C , or any other established bortj 

that he who should be caught gazing upwards at tEc 
houses would infallibly be set down for a rustic stat^ 
gazer, if he were not knocked down for a London 
somnambulist. * 

Last month, however, in the solitude and vacancy 
of the foot path, I thought I might safely venture jco 
look upwards and contemplate the street in its 
architectural character, when, O Heavens ! what.^ 
bright web of association, what a tissue of Corm« 
thian imaginations was instantly dissolved and fitt« 
tered away! It was as if I gazed upon the corpse 
of one whom I had known in all the bloom and 
beauty of vitality. An ugly, irregular, desolatt^ 
dingy, beggarly, old fashioned succession of broW^ 
brick tenements stretched before me, like FalstafiP$> 
ragged regiment, forming a mean and pitiful con- 
trast with the swaggering looks and undue pompo- 
sity of the shops. As there was at that momefit m 
delusion of fashion to redeem the inconsistency, J 
amused myself in calculating how the real features 
of this celebrated street would aflPect the novel read- 
ing misses and bonnet buying spinsters of the 
country, who, from the frequent reference to this 
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sjfcc^lf wra^ romances, have 



lfef?i^^^^tC^st6VnedKjjo invest it with something of a 
r^oMa^j^ie! atid nia character. To add to my 

^pcc, it was one of those close, damp, sultry 
expressively termed tnug^y by the London- 
as my lungs panted under the hot moisture 
'atfnoBphere, 1 echoed the ejaculation of the 
farmer dying of an asthma—" If once I can 
juy breath fairly out of my body, I'll 
^d^bed good care it shall never get in again." 
''^ tught of the buoyant and elastic breezes 
Foiught at that moment to have been enjoying 
Eucestershire, under my favourite clump of 
^i whose ever fluttering leaves ^t once shaded 
pi|i^ttie sun,, and supplied me with the music of 
rfpetusil waterfall, I felt in all its intensity the 
tent of Dante — 



?-C- 



-— ^- — "Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felicq 
Nell^ miseria." 



- P^ 



lit^ perhaps the most pitiable and lugubrious of 
'' spectacles encountered at the west end, in 
jieason of emigration, are the disconsolate 
|t$' who, being unable to procure an invitation 
country, and without money to get conveyed 
er, condemn themselves to a daily imprison- 
and steal forth in the dusk like the light-shun- 
^t, or the bird of Minerva, or rather, like 
of ttiemselves, to haunt the spot which they 
in th^ir days of fashion. A man must have 
actef^to lose before he will thus submit to 
the Heautontimorumenos of Terence ; but 
ik\^ easy to acquire the reputation of being '*an. 
feljow about town, visiting in all the genteel 
^s,*' that few West-endians and Bond street 
Iqpogers think themselves exenript from the obser- 
viwp^cs whiqh this state inaposes. No condition is 
more sternly, more inexorably, exacted by fashiow^ 
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than an absence from London in September; and 
it must be confessed that the wretcjies who are uhat 
ble to comply with this mandate have at least gr^c^ 
enough to fjeel the full infamy of the stigma thtt 
attaches to their delinquency. No pickpocket ha! 
a quicker eye for a Bow street officer, no speil4* 
thrift dandy has a keener perception of an appfoacli** 
ing bailiff, than these victims of fashion have of gm 
advancing acquaintance^if they are compelled l€^ 
run the gauntlet of recognition beneath the gartsl^ 
eye of day. Reading him as far off as if he w^i^ 
a telegraph, they prepare all their wiles, dotb}etH 
and escapes, sometimes stealing into a shop, cor 
bolting down a street or even a blind alley, or fac-?, 
ing right about; so that if the enemy can eveoi 
swear to their backs, he may not be able to aver 
thaj; he has seen their faces in London, when Hi 
purlieus are under the" ban and interdict of fashi)(>Qi 
With a malidious pleasure, I have occasionally 
amused myself in counteracting all these mancsti* 
vres and devices by running down a side street, get^ 
ting ahead of the game, and encoanterihg him ij^ 
fi'ont when he thought I was far behind; or by 
managing to run plump up against him at a corner^ 
that I might observe the various degrees of s^ 
possession and impudence ^ith which the different 
culprits carried the thing off. Some were over^ 
whelmed with instant shame, gav"fe me a confused 
nod, and hurried on to avoid all interrogation ; but 
the generality adopted the approved method of con^ 
scious guilt, by becoming the attacking parties and 
starting off into exclamations and surprises. " What, 
Harry Sevenoaks in London] Credat Judaeus Apel- 
la!" then the e3^es are rubbed, and after an in- 
credulous stare the party continues—" It is Harry, 
by heaven! why my dear fellow, have you for- 
gotten that this is September? what would they 
say were I to mention this at H— — House, or Lord 
S- 's, or the Marchioness of D 's ?" Now 
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it is cli^ar^tllat a man who attacks, you in this way, 
and even hints at betraying, you to your noble 
frie'itdd^ canhot himself be in the same predicament. 
He n^Ui^t be a mere accidental traveller over the 
fetbidden ground ; at all events, he wishes you to 
iirfi^ it, but/for fear you should not have ingenuity 
^IHlgh to draw that conclusion, he takes care to 
fidd^' that he is a mere bird of passage, having only 
mtiVed that morning from Cheltenham, or Harro- 
^ti6>;, and intending to set off next day for Dawlish 
. dt"' Sidmduth. Joe Manton, and his fellow-gun- 
imi^h Egg, have as many charges to endure as their 
<i%ii fowling-pieces ; for several of my acquain- 
^tMce have declared, that after writing repeated let-^ 
1^^ without effect, they had been obliged to run up 
Id 'London to reclaim the guns, which had been left 
tb be repaired ; never failing to add, in a tone of 
i^i^ant reproach — ^^ and you know pheasant** 
!|lJooting begins in ten days!'* One friend had 
^rown himself into the London mail upon learning 
* llie dangerous illness of 'tin uncle, from whom he 
lisid considerable expectations, and whom he accus- 
a^d of a scandalous want of consideration for falling 
^k at the time of the county races. Another, who 
^as'the indisputable author of some very ingenious 
Isliarades in rkyme, informed me, with a significant 
look, that a letter from his quiz of a bookseller had 
Icompelled him to run upito make certain prelimi* 
naty arrangements for the publishing season. A 
third poor fellow, who began to walk rather iimp« 
la^ly as he specified his disaster, was under the ne- 
cessity of coming all the way from Scarborough, 
to f onsult Astley Cooper respecting the old wound 
he received at Talavera ; and a fourth, after frankly 
staUBg that he had never left London, declared, 
that he was so tired of all the bathing places and 
the different noblemen's seats of which he had the 
jrun, that he was determined, for once and away. 
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to pass an autumn in London, out of fun and no- 
velty, and just to see what the thing was like. 

Love of the country is with me a passion whicli 
has sprung up as the others subsided ; perhaps a 
certain age is necessary for its full and sufficing 
fruition, before one can feel assured, that if wc 
walk out into the fields, look forth upon the green 
earth, the blue sky, and the flashing waters, and ao 
put ourselves in communion with nature and the 
nnseen spirit of the universe, we shall infallibly 
tranquillize our bosoms, however agitated, by im* 
parting to them the blandness and serenity of the 
surrounding landscape. If we become less social as 
we advance in life, we certainly sympathize more 
with nature — a substitution of which few will find 
reason to complain. The coxcombs of whom I 
have been writing had none of this feeling ; they 
love London rather than the country, yet they hated 
it so much when it was under the proscription of 
fashion that they invented all sorts of ingenious lies 
to apologize for their pr^senpe. Strange inconsis- 
tency ! that a man should deem it more respectable 
to be a liar than to be accounted poor ; more strange 
still, that an Englishman, who boasts so much of 
his liberty, and resists with so much pertinacity the 
smallest encroachment upon his free agency, should 
voluntarily become the slave of the most capricious 
of all despots' — Fashion.^ 



THE POBT AMONG TH£ TREBS. 

Oak Is the noblest tree that grows. 
Its leaves are Freedom^s type and herald ; 

If we may put our faith in those 
Of Literary-Fund Fitzgerald. 

Willow 'b a sentinvental wood. 

And many sonneteer's, to quicken 'em, 
A relic keep of that which 4Stood 

Before Pope's TuBculum at Twickenham. 



J 
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« 

?^ IM fiiwchstree, with its |)endaiit curves, 

.^ Not only present praise deserves, , 

> jtw sT'^'^^t^uP pogteriQP recollection. 

ci -yj^fiv* ■ I.'^^' •-■ \" ' '■ ' • - - • - 

^ -* ^ sacred to. the eastern Magi. , c . 

j^ fp T ^jj^ Ij^jig ^^ ^^g^^ jj£. Ti tyras, 

*>A1V;>, '^^ ^ ^Rfecubahssub tegmini fagi.*' 

^, ^y . Sf^ipe like the juniper — in gin; 
V ^ V ' Sjbtne fancy that its berries droop, as 
v**^'*'^'' Knowirtg a poison lurks within 
.4x15 More rank than that distilFd froid th' Upas. 



'>ii?- Ii> -'■*■ -^ 



But he who, wants a useful word, 
;^ : f iVr c y^ ^' ^ j.j^^ ^j. ,p^.j^^ ^ moral, 

;t r> it? ^ Will find there's none to be preferT'd 

hi;. /; ; To that inspiring tree-^he laurel* 

■▼/ ■ ^ ■- ' - < 

The herb-butchers of the sword, 
y •' ^ . ■: In Rome stnd Gre*lce, and many a far land, 
IxiSii^i. Like bravoSjHittrder'd for rfeward. 

The jisttled p4^^->a laiirel garland. , 



.O. Ill: 



Oh bust or coin we mark the wreath. 
Forgetful of Its bloody story, 
,fi\ija;; How many myriads writhed in death, 

That oi^e might bea|r this tjrpe of gldsy. 



^ » -. 






^it» ^ 






UJsesar first Wore the badge, 'tis ^id, 
£. : :\ , - ; ^Caiise his bifid sconce had nothing on it, 
I- ^Ki)pcking«oixie millions on the h^ad, . 
,, ^ Tp get his pwn a Ijeafy bonnet. 

Luckily for the laurel's name, 

Profaned to purposes so frightful, 
'Twas worn by nobler heirs of fame. 

All mnocent, and some delightful. 
' ' ' 7' ,'■ ' . ~ ' ' ' • 

With its green leaves were victors crown'd 

In the Olympic gSmes for running, 
Who wrestled be^st, or gallop'd round 

The circus with most speed and cunning. 

Apollo ci*own'd with bays gives laws 
To the Parnassian empyrean ; 

And every schoolboy knows the cause, 
Who ever dipp'd'in Took's t*antheon. 
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Dtpbne, like fliatiy Another IMr* 
To whom connubiiU ties are b<krrid» 

Fled from tis arms, but left a rare 
Memento sprouting on bis forehead. 

For bays did ancient bards compete* 
Gathered on Pindus or Parnassus ; 

They by the leaf were paid, not sheet, . 
And that's the reason they surpass !». 

One wreath thus twines the heads about. 
Whose brains have brighten'd all our sconces,' 

And those who other's brains knock'd out, 
'Caase they themselves were rojral dunees. 

Men fight in these degenerate days 
For crowns of gold, not laurel fillets ; 

And bards who borrow fire from baj^ 
Must have them in the grate for billets. 

Laureates we have (for cash and sack) 

Of all calibers and diameters, 
B«t 'stead of poetry, alack ! 

They give us lachrymose hexameters. 

And that illustrimis leaf lor which 

Folks wrote atel wrestled, sung and bluster'di 
Is now boii'd down^-to give « ridi ^ 

And dainty flayoor to our custard ! 



* . t: 
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FORTUNE TELLING. 

•* Le present est gros de I'avcnir." — Leibnitz. 

^' Thou rascal Beadel, hold thy bloody hand;" 
let her escape ; I make no charge against that gypsy, 
whose eye flashes like lightning through the dark 
clouds of hair that thou hast shaken over her brow : 
if the wenches of the laundry choose to hang my 
shirts upon a hedge, she is as free to gather them 
as to pluck 

** The lady's smocks all silver white. 
That paint the meadows much bedight*" 



It tAiqr be a weafcaess, bm I have l^id auch a 
.sneaking kindness for gipsies ever since I read, 
-when a boy, this Adventures of Bampfylde Moore 
-Carew, that I have moi e than once felt a temptation 
to desert from school and join dieir encampment) 
as we passed it in our way to the bathing-place. 
Beneath a few scattered trees, that formed the en- 
trance to a dark grove, their principal tent was 
usually planted ; bdfore it was poised upon three 
"Sticks tlieinysterious cauldron, (the blue smoke 
losing iiscdf amid the trees,) and around it were 
fuddled those counterparts of the Jewish miracle, 
the Arabs of Europe, whose swart looks, shadowy 
elf-^locks, and dark glittering eyes, awakened im- 
pressions that Conibined the romantic and the awful ; 
while the lazy luxury of their wood wandering life 
found congenial sympathies in thg^t love of idleness, 
bird's-nesting, and vagabondage, which, if I may 
judge by myself, is inherent in ail boys. Even tlwi 
lean Rosinante that was. tethered behind them, the 
panniered donkey browsing thistlea a little farther 
back, the implements of the tinker's trade, that, 
faintly glimmering amid the foliage, assumed the 
sublimity of warlike spoil, and the copper coloured 
imps of children flittmg athwart the umbrageous 
depths of the g^ve^^^U cpmbin^d to strike upon 
that organ of vagrancy which must have been strong- 
ly developed upon my juvenile ukull, although the 
vigilance of ushers and schoolmasters fortunately 
p^es^rved me from rfpUowing its impulse. But I 
would not ^^ put into^ircumscription and confine*' 
jany one of these " native burghers of the wood," 
£ven though he had subjected me to th^ imputation 
Ctf bein^ a perfect Descamisado : he shall not be 
fain to bug the whipping post, because he has been 
too intimate with my hen-roost, nor shall he be 
made to supply the place of the duck whom he has 
inveigled from my borse-pond ; and if my house- 
dog chase him uiulieted £rom the paairy door, his 
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canine teeth^«hall assuredly forget tbetr cunning fer^ 
the remainder of that day. Civilization has reddl^r- 
ed the surface of society so monotonous and Qiut^ 
ker like, that it was quite refreshing to stumbtei 
upon any thing so original, wild, and picturesque, 
as a nomadic tribe disavowing the social compactv 
acknowledging no government, claiming a knowledge 
of futurity, making a public profession of idleness 
and of living upon the commiinity,'as if they were* 
the nobility of low life, and exhibiting in their fii^ 
sun-burnt physiognomies decisive evidence of their 
Oriental origin. It was like encountering a Salva*' 
tor Rosa after poring over views of Turnham Green 
and Battersea Rise. 

Cleopatra was a Gipsy, and the females of the 
tribe are generally so beautiful, that one might 
fancy them to be lineally descended from that king«< 
fascinating brunette ; but as to the ihen, it must be 
confessed that they marvellously lack the assistance 
of the tiurban and the scimitar ; for our mean, tame, 
prosaic vestments do but ill assimilate with the 
wildness of their looks and the poetical license of 
their lives. A hat is a sad extinguisher of the ro*^ 
mantle ; coats and waistcoats are the types of a weU 
ordered nation of quiet shopkeepers, rather than of 
free rovers, chiromancers, and professors of palm- 
istry j while our lower garments, or i^effables, sit 
but awkwardly upon—*' an outlandish people calling 
themselves Egyptians, using no craft nor feat af mer^ 
chandise, who have come into this realm, and* gotie 
from shire to shire and place to place in great conrpa- 
niesi, and used great, subtle, and crafty means to de^ 
ceive the people,'' for thus are they described in a sta- 
tute of Henry the Eighth. In spite, however, of their 
uncongenial attire, I found so many attractions in their 
propinquity, so much association connected with 
their haunts and purlieus, that 1 once fixed my resi- 
dence at Norwood, then invested with a moral, or 
at least an imaginative beauty, by their frequent ap- 
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SMig^lfia^; soon biecaine ^^ few and far between ;" 
ftagjlJir^re s^t last routed out, (to use the irreverent 
|KlN^fM>iogy of the journals,) and Norwood being 
^j^lMltly desecrated into a vulgar eminei;ice sprinkf 
]^$ewJ^ civic villas and cockney cottages, I struck 
.fip>%^nt like the Gipsies, and bade it a long adieu, 
^^^^ey toil not, neither do they spin ;'' and whjr 
fhi^mUrthey; when the ingenious rogues can live 
vipilp^th^ future hopea of. msgkind, if they have m^ 
^K^pia^aient and ready accesAto their present pos- 
aMGig^s i Poor human nature, unwilling to submit 
t©e»A*l • 

^ f ^-*r^*' Blindness to the future, wisely given 
' • ' ^^tA none might know the secrets hid by JHeafen," 



ii. 
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19^ pfirpetually struggling to ^^ peep through the 
^^^wAet''<if the. dark," and obtain a glimpse of futu» 
r^> , Innumerable ^oofs of the utter impossibility 
^;tsiicceft8, r^ulaily reiterated in «v«ry su€ceedin|; 
9(gi^ hs^e given a newdirection to its development, 
%|tbottt eradicatini; a delusion that seems to be inhere 
entin the constitution of our minds* Propbecies^uil 
pagedlctions are so interwoven with our religiontdiat 
we ^^sily fall into the mistake of supposing that thejr 
son^ ;be mad^ in^uentiaf upon the ordinary occiH> 
T^c^B of life, not perceiving that we are arguing 
ff^iH the e^ceptioti instead of the rule which hat 
h^fif^ laid down for the moral government of tiicr 
19|i|>verse« Afany of those who lend themselves to 
t)^^ superstition woukl revolt from the idea of beiM 
4«s$med Fatalists and Necessitarians ; yet to thim 
x^ult, or to its own refutation, a belief in any sort 
of ibrtune-telling must inevitably tend ; for if we 
cannot, with all our efforts, avoid that future dotum 
c^ which we have a foreknowledge, we admit the 
doctrine of fatalism ; and if we can, we prove the 
Is^Uacy of the prediction. To establish the futility 
0f. divination is, however, ao mach laore easythsM^ 
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to abolish its influence, that it may be qiiestiot^d 
whether the sturdiest disbeliever in profession Iw? 
not sometimes a convert in his practice. An ey^sSli 
foretold by our own minds when in the irratte«rirf 
state of sleep, or, in other words, a dream, is 6^ 
tainly much le^s likely to be confirmed than ^ 
oracle regularly delivered by the established se<SPir 
or necromancers ; yet which of us ever dreantipt tll&t^ 
a certain number in the lottery was draw^n a capit^ 
prize, without buyingit or wishing to buy it, or if 
least noting it down^i our pocket book, that fi^* 
might compare the result with the mystedoufi 
revelation ? Hundreds of tickets are purchased; 
•very year upon the faith of this somnolent in- 
spiration : if one at last succeeds, it is trumpeted 
through the town with all the goggle-eyed credulity 
of gossips and gudgeons ; nothing is said of the in- 
numerable failures ; and men of otherwise good 
sense fall into the most fantastical fooleries and chi- 
mseras in the hope of discovering the lucky number 
by which they may enrich themselves in the next 
rotation of the wheel. By a singular perversion of 
reason, we use the most preposterous diligence to 
reduce to a certainty that which is essentially, and 
in its very nature, a matter of hazard, as if a game 
of chance^co^ild be otherwise than what it is ! Dice, 
cards, and numbers, being infinitely precarious Jo. 
the combinations, are precisely the elements from, 
'which they would construct a system of regulai: 
succession. Montaigne exclaims— "Oh ! que celui 
gei fagoterait habilement un* amas de toutes les 
ancries de Phumaine sapience dirait merveilles !'^ 
Such would be the wonders recorded by him who 
should collect and publish all the puerile and frivo- 
lous superstitions of gamesters. 

In the earlier stages of the world, it would seem 
as if nations could not be governed and kept in awe 
without some quackery of this sort. The Roman 
commonwealth, founded on a pretended miracle^ and 



le^ls^je^'l^y fabricated revelationst in the Egerian 
C^ve^/ii^ai subsequetxtly administered by Sibylline 
{prgeriesf, and that systematic code of augury which 
^ca|i»eyititerwoven with every Pagan establishment* 
T^tot our fates should be made dependent upon the 
fMlrs^i. planets, and constellations, hawever prepos- 
^^i|8' a Conceit, at least imparts a dignity to our 
^^tlit^ by conjoining earth with heaven: but that 
^e dobih of kings, empires, and individuals, should 
li»Q I'^g^lated by the flight of unconscious birds, as 
e36|^q^^ed by sky gazing augurs ; or by the entrails 
0|>viatims, as analysed by the butchers of Harus- 
pScy ;^or by the four elements, as elucidated by holy 
ii|ipos;tprs of various nations — is an evidence of 
^ppid credulity that levels civilized man to the sa- 
i^i^ge, and leaves him very little elevated above the 
blasts of the field. The practice of Paganism long 
^i^vived its belief, so has that of divination, unlesa 
m^ are to suppose that the young persons of the fair 
Q^s^,and the old women of both, are serious prose- 
l^f/tes to its efficacy, when they submit the lines "of. 
ttteir hand to gipsy judgment, interpret the cabalis- 
tic writing of coffee or tea grounds in a cup, or de-. 
Hftisnine their destiny by the casual upturning of the 
cards. O the profound conception, that we should 
i^Mry about with us in our palm a manual of futu- 
rity, have the whole book of fate engraved upon the 
narrow space between our four fingers and our 
ibumb, and thus literally and truly make our life ^ 
^d destiny the work of our hands ! What is it to 
a|«m the Lord's prayer and belief into the narrow 
n%)its of a sixpence, when we hiave the fortunes and 
adventures of three-score years and ten contracted 
into the compass of a single palm ? He who said 
that man was an abridgment of the universe, utter** 
ed a fine idea, but how much finer to imagine this 
epitome of the world reduced to a handful, and 
tfrrust carelessly into one's br«^.'ethes pocket ! O the 
Bright conceit, that our hoioscope should be reveal- 
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ed to us in a cup, and our fate be prefigured iti il^^ 
hieroglyphical writing of coffee-grounds and tpl^ 
leaves, or shufHed out to us in the oracular demo^'^ 
strations of the four suits ! If it has been mamtau)^ 
ed t*hat speech was given us to conceal our thou|pQ|ii^ 
it may be predicated, with equal assurance, that n| 
was endowed with a reasoning mind to atone for ^ 
irrationality of his actions. v 

A Jaith in divination and fatalism can never wsb)^; 
converts, so long as it affords us a convenient scap^ 
goat for our crimes and follies ; and who is th<^g^ 
among us that does not lay this flattering unction t^, 
his soul whenever his pride or self-conceit a^|l 
wounded ? Ff we succeed in our undertaking, irj^ 
very demurely assign the merit to our own talei|t^ 
prudence, and forethought ; if we fail, our bad IvU:^ 
bears all the blame of our bad conduct ; we impu|^i 
our own blindness to fortune, and even make iSaf^ 
heavens responsible if we happen to miss our way 
upon earth. ** This is the excellent foppery of thet, 
world, that when we are sick in fortune, often the^ 
surfeits of our own behaviour, we make guilty oi| 
our disasters the sun, moon, and stars, as if ^9^ 
were villains on necessity, liars by a divine thrus^t-^ 
ing on, adulterers and drunkards by an enforceqi. 
obedience of planetary influence." To this ext^^, 
we are all superstitious alike : we admit the intit^^ 
ence of the blind goddess upon one half of hum^i 
destiny ; we believe in her after an event has ok*, 
curred, while we deride those who imagine that t%» 
same event could have been previously subject t(|^ 
her direction. We cheerfully stand sponsors to oup 
virtues and successes, while we affiliate our vices 
and disasters upon any one that will father them. 

There is one sense in which, without the inspira- 
tion of prophecy, or the charge of imposture, we 
may reasonably and beneficially venture to indulge 
in the mystery of fortune telling. Knowing that, 
in the established succession of human affairs, cer- 
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am ca^fts, will produce correspondent effects, we 
^ r<eatf ttie future in the past, and boldly predict 
tnat the spendthrift will come to want, the debau- 
^11^ ta' premature decay, the idler to contempt, the 
*" ^^^er to bitterness of soul, if not to suicide, the 
PgMe to remorse, and the violater of the laws to , 
tup^ent ; while we may as safely augur that the 
:tice of the opposite virtues will be productive' 
of reBuTts diametrically contrary. Human passions, 
^^{freat Elements of change, being the same in all 
i, and nations being but an aggregate of indi- 
[Usils^ we may in like manner ascend from par- 
r cases to mighty empires, and deduce the 
1%'i^btQtiohs that are to be from those that have been. 
Ji^ states have their birth, manhood, and death; 
Iticrease, renown, and decay ; their morning, 
I, and night. Here we may prophesy upon a 
Ifti^e scale, though we cannot live to see the fulfil* 
xBknt of our prognostications. He, however, may 
tSi? cbn^^wied at no very distant day, who^ predicts 
tBiit Rome, the ithmortal city, the mistress of the 
librld, will lay her proud head in the dusk with 
■j^re and Sidon, and Palmyra and Jerusalem, and' 
Hfraeveh and Babylon. The depopulation of another 
c|Stitury will reduce her inhabitants to a, handful of 
ili^en, whom^ the increasing mtil-aria will presently 
sli^rificc o^ disperse: wolves will, finally, range over 
tte 'silent waste of the Seven Hills as freely as be- 
fSSfe the time of Romulus and Remus; the marble 
tt%p^ will sink into the infectious marshes that 
sB#round them ; and if there be one stone left upon 
an&ther, it should be that which covers the tomb of 
Xht Cardinal de St. Ohuphrio, and bears the follow- 
ing inscription, as applicable to the city as the saint: 
" Hi^ jacet umbra— cinis — nihil!" 

^I^OL. II. . N 
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CONJUGALISM, i 

OR THE ART OF MAKING A OOOD MARRIA^JS.Ji^^ 

Such is tb€ attractive title of one of those P^rir 
sian publications, which from their union of axe&K^ 
ed and piquant style Mrith great licentiotii^ness x^ 
matter — from their abundance of caustie ssltire^ m 
playful bantering, with the most barefaced want^f 
principle, and from the employment of a cultivated^ 
subtle, and even delicate intellect to inculcate the 
grossed sensuality, may be pronounced eminently 
and emphatically French. From the prcffiigs^e ro^^ 
mance of Loavet, down to that most heartless and 
detestable of all productions, Les Liaisons D&ngt* 
Reuses J the literature of France, however poor ^ 
other respects, leaves not a single niche unoccupie?^ 
in what may be termed her national temple of 
polished libertinism: while England, so superior to 
her rival in all the nobler departmi^nts of mentdi 
power, has fortunately seldom deigned to compete 
with her on this unhallowed and forbidden ground. 
One remarkable coincidence between the prurient 
writers of both countries is, the common hypocrirjr 
and cant with which they set themselves upfor mcnraU 
ists and saints whenever they are about to be ps^ru* 
cqlarly scandalous. We could mention eertaVh 
British mawworms who never venture upon an irt* 
decent or abusive article without a preface erf pre- 
tended horror at the irreligion, indecorum, andjier* 
sonality, of some unacceptable contemporary ^Phtis 

the Viscount de S , which is the worn de^u^rte 

assumed by the author of " Conjugalism," while, in 
the spirit of the misogj^nist Swift, he wallows in the 
most revolting nasliness of detail, is cqircful to add 
that there is no security for female v^irtue or con- 
jugal happiness unless it be groiinded upon our 
hol;^^ religfon ; and at the very moment that he sug- 
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g^ts means of the basest artifice, fraud, and forgery, 
to lovers of both seXes, for the attainment of their 
object, he piously warns them that there is no me- 
dium^ so^ likely to succeed as the practice of strict 
bonour and unsullied morality. Upon other occa- 
sllmi, hfowever, he forgets all his theoretical integrity, 
itf€tdkate8 falsehood, treachery, and cheating, without 
tfeeititngthem worthy of even a passing apology , or, if 
te condescends to excuse them at all, revives thQ con- 
itoversy of Thwackum and Square ; assures us that 
ifiiheend be the happiness of the parties, it cprnpletely 
MlUc^ifies the means ; quotes. the old. adage, that in 
live and war all stratagems are allowable ^ and 
^oall^ tells the reader, very cavalierly, that if any 
Objeclions^e made to the sordid duplicity which he 
adNris^, he rests his whole defence upon the title of 
Msibook^ which he has called ^A^ ar^ of making a 
good marriage. Without farthc^r stigmatizing the 
pernicious tendency of this unprincipled work, we 
shall proceed to give such extracts from its unobjcc- 
&>nable passages as may afford amusing specimens 
fif-the author's style and power of observation, as 
teweU^s of the Parisian fashions, hfibits, and modes 
^thinking upon that universally intfe^resting subject^ 
«li»Tiage. 

:^Tbe very first paragraph of the preliminary re- 
flisotions is strikingly characteristic of the nation. 
iWfeoever is in the slightest degree conversant with 
^encb literature, must have observed the slavish 
^miceit with which ever individual, for many ages, 
ifteptified his o\yn personal vanity with that of the 
gfrand monargue^ to which we may attribute their 
^eiistomof ransacking ancient and modern history 
(m bon mo^^ and fine sayings, that they might father 
1^1(0 upon .their own kings and princes. Every 
t^stqry of Henry the fourth begins with the esta- 
t^i^hed anecdote, that, when in the plentitude of his 
power he was counselled to avenge himself upon 
sopne of his former opponents, he exclaitned, ^^ It 
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does not become the king of France to pani^tte 
injuries done to the duke de Veiidome." The g^^ 
folks of France repeat this trait of ftiagnantni^^ 
without dreaming that the words were origiaiilljr lll^ 
tered by a Roman emperor under somewhlBi% siiifaJtef 
circumstances. Nobody, without being su^p^i^i^ 
of Carbonari principles, could object ta this Idjl^ 
plagiarism, so long as it was exerci^d for the bitf^ 
fit of crowned heads ; but it behoves us to gettj^ijy 
our spring guns and steel traps when ourneigfabcMli^ 
begin to poach upon our private manoriiv <>^^^ 
style of the following opening paragraph, ** MfliUll^* 
moiselle Sophie Arnauld, of cynical niemory, iEifl|idi 
a crowd of smart sayings and free saliies whfchlUi^e 
obtained for her the honour of a scandalbifs c<^- 
brity, compared marriage to a bag full of venomtfUs 
serpents, among which there were one or two goi^ 
eels ;* You put your hand into this bag,' said she^ 
* withyour eyes bound, and you must be borti under 
a singularly fticlcy star to avoid some of t(he cruel 
serpents, and pick out the good eeL' *' Unfbrta- 
natcly for Miss Sophie Amould, we arc told by so 
old a writer as Camden, that this was a favourite 
saying of Sir John More, the father of the c^brated 
Sir Thomas, who notwithstanding ventured to put 
his hand three times into the bag, and, so far from 
having his life shortened by his.three wives, lived to 
the age of ninety, and then died in a very Anacre- 
ontic manner, of a surfeit occasioned by eatiAg 
gfapes. 

After having decided in his first chapter that 
marriage, besides its political, religious, social, sen- 
timental, and patriotic considerations, has also its 
gymnastic division, and that mannikins, pigmies, as 
well as all rickety and deformed cripples, ought to be 
prohibited by law from sullying by their abortions 
the noble and superb theatre of propagation, our 
author reminds his readers that the wedding day is 
like the day of judgment, when poor mortals must 
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ll^e^ij^d io ;^hejr true colours, without v^ij or 

f^i^uifl^ tod si|bsequently comparc;s the same period 

^f|>4i4iH.Wedn^sday, when the Carnival folks, hs^ving 

*|^^f!|l|ger aiiy body to deceive, finish by throwing 

^SlffirAf ina^k,.. Women in search of a husband are 

0li0^iii^iouBly likened to criminals, who, knowing that 

li^^^ia^st be iruined by the truth, conceal it by the 

^^I^^QHl complicated subterfuges : the slanderer does 

^1^ hesitate to state that they have recourse to pads 

ig^l^^echanical stays to hide their crookedness ; 

^^4 |h^t, as to their mental defects, the veriest fury 

«'|i^put h^r claws into lambskin, and exhibit honey 

h^r lips while her heart is rankling with gall. 

l|s being established, craft becomes justifiable on 

.$)^^part pf the wooer ; marriage, like diplomacy, 

="1^1^(8 Machiavelism, and as it occasionally becomes 

/lMis|»ensable to sacrifice a rustic and ridiculous 

j^lankness to the interests of the heart, or of a good 

j^^blishment, the following instructions are to be 

'iUB^ently studied if the mother of your intended 

itriiould fortunately happen to be one of those blue- 

> stocking dames who deal in metaphors and romance, 

'^nErt? are continually spouting their own rumbling 

f B^mzas. « 

' ,^ **^Tliis advantage," exclaims our Viscount, ** is stilft better 
'^tlian lb have one of those voluminous ntammas, who, under the 
^.'ievlbig'ht of ten good lustres and ail undulating fat, are not the 
_Je89^ solicitous to appear young, and simper their girlish graces 
1i)fTth a aet of teeth from Desirabode,* and a head of hair from 
'Michalon. Yes, a literary or rhyming mother-in-law is, in my 
opinion, the summit of felicity for a clever bridegroom. There 
J»^no bird lime of surer cfffect than flattery for catching a woman 
^ wfeo loves to see herself in print : in this case, . you learn by 
Tieart some of her somniferous productions ; of course you fall 
"4i>to ecstacies or swoon away at every verse ; in pastoral and ele- 
gy, Madame Desiiouli^res and Madame Dufre9nois are but nin- 
|ii^s and simpletons, you exclaim, compared to your elex>enth 
Muse; then it is that you yourself will also try to compose some 
little poems and madrigals, modest dwarfs, presuming not to ap- 
proach the giants which your eleventh Myse gives you fi\ery 

• ■ • 
* A fashionable dentist in the Palais Royal. 

N 3 . 
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monung to digest; and finally you hire, at whatever espeoifv 
tome journalist or reviewer, who, although rarely of hi&CHi^. 
opinion, but always of that of his purse, will lavish his tyfl^g^ 
phical incense and venal enthusiasm^ which you have taken eMt 
to purchase for ready money. Oh ! don't be uneasy upo«w t^ 
subject; there are twenty ways of creeping into the good g g»f<if 
of a lady author, who quits her household affairs to aboo^^^ 
Icarus* into a romantic immortality. Sometimes, I confess, ^^fc^ 
task is tiresome. What a nuisance to be daily oYerwhekned^'^ 
dinner, in the drawing-room, at breakfast, even at tb^ thealrcir 
with bundles of verses and endfess rhymes, whose harmoniou*: 
and pompous delivery pursues you even in your dreamsl. .i^oCi 
to be able to swallow a mouthful at table without having it'i^^K^ 
dered insipid by some sonorous strophe which buzzes ill yo^r 
ear * To be forced to cry out charming ! beautiful I while y^it 
mtittc-r to yourself, what wretched stuff! But, on the other 
hand, take a bird's eye view of the handsome fortune which igM^ 
be the reward of this heroic complaisance ; contemplate, more- 
over, that heap of canvass bags through which the fine five franc 
pieces are seen to model their bright diameter; those bank 
notes, which are well worth all your love letters ; that gold, 
source of every prosperity ; that glittering furniture in mahoga- 
nyand rosewood; those ottomans; that superb marriage be(|,<)f 
mushroom coloiir or jonquil ; those golden doves which are bill-, 
ing over the canopy ; those purple curtains ; ifie obsequious va- 
let de chambre with his plumeau ; the lady's maid with pockets 
to her apron ; and, above all, those parchment marriage articles, 
upon which the law itself has engraved the guarantee of your 
fortune. Are not allthese treasures worth a few moment's cun- 
ning and suppleness ?" 

Fo|* the benefit of all aspiring bachelors, we ex- 
tract "our author's " Vrai Code de I'Hymen :'* 

"Instead of falling in love with SLgrisette, who has no other 
patrimony, than her lilies and roses, her plump graces, and her 
wreath oi flowers, the whole in a furnished garret at fifteen 
francs a month, look out fora good bulky dowager, or an impos^ 
ing and substantial baroness of fifty-five, who drinks freely |it 
every meal her bottle of best claret, never reads any thing but 
ber cook.'s bill of fare, and knows to a nicety when a pullet is 
well dressed. A solid and discreet man, who ties the matrimo- 
nial knot with a woman of this description, understands his true 
interests: instead of wasting his youth in the dust of a counting 
house« or scribbling in a lawyer's office, our gentleman discourses 
with a complacent pride about bis chSteau, his garden wall which 
he is going to rebuild, his hounds, his monkey, and his newspa- 
pers; and throws a patronizing glance, as he walks, upon his 
former companions, to whom he has refunded, \^y the hands of ft 
third person, certain half crown pieces, which they bad for- 
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fWM^y le^t^'lllm to hvty a dtnner. For Hearen^ft sake neve/ 
igdulge in ai^- thing romantic, a la Oswald, a la Carintie ,- thtX 
wupmi^J^ptkitas of sentiments, rarified in the alembic of Plato- 
vaMkR tfMl'yariishes at the afight of misery ; and when you are left 
iii«4 witelciied loft, with a mistress full of sensibility, do you 
klKMr^Hftot remains of those marnages which are sneeriiiig^jr 
tfi^lied the union of hunger and thirst ? mutual regrets, manu- 
mmpikB of -romances, and pawnbroker's duplicates. Reflect^ 
l|ieai»«mously« conjugalizers of both sexes, before you submit 
^iMMl^i^ei to the empire of & senHmeni ,- anticipate the future 
ili^e^ the Venus, or the Apollo, who has captivated you, and 
dj^f^ttft fiiiagine that this firework of the heart can be of long 
edM^^nee. Alas ! after the fine Catherine wheel has been let 
t0^ ^vo}ki there remains nothing but blackened scaffolding, 
att#t^feed pasteboard, and the bad odour of sulphur ; and to many 
iKHA^ds, marriage, after the honeymoon, appears little better 
^ttw a^TiVoU firework/' 

, Of the propriety of submitting to our parents in 
s^liniatrimonial affairs, thc^following is adduced as 
^n.^^xemplary illustration : 

• ^* Rdwai'd, a handsome cashier, fell in love with the beautiful 
Olympia, only daughter of an opulent banker. Love had never 
niote vetvemenlly inflamed two hearts already united by the 
bonds of sympathy ; nevertheless the father, having learnt the 
frfly of his daughter, formally declared, in an angry letter, that 
M»e must prepare to renounce her chimerical passion. Olympia 
rel^lies, for lovers are never sparing of long winded epistles, that 
Fate had pointed out as her husband the only individual who 
could secure her own happiness, and concluded her high flown 
anji^romdntio letter with the following remarkable words-^ 
Edward or Jhatk ! ! i What (Ud papa write under this theatri- 
cid and mournful declaratioQ ? ** J^either the one twr the other" 
Afid'he was perfectly right Edward had nothing but a good 
figtH*^, a little talent, and a good many creditors. Olympia pass- 
i|ig from opulence to penury, in a melancholy hovel, disinherit- 
CMJhby^ her parents, and forced to make a little kitchen, in a little 
rooor, with little means, would soon have repented her melo- 
dramatic resolutions ; love, whu is a lover of gdod cheer, would 
asviHKia! have flown out at the window, and our married couple, 
according to custom, would have reciiminated upon their mutual 

Against the dupery of fortune tellers and gipsies 
thefoUovvinK caution is given to all amorous datn- 
sels: 

" I beseech all those young ladies, who, while they have the 
bandage of tove or of the senses over their eyes, never see any. 
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thing except through the prism of iHiisiona «fid deaire» .aol^ 
yield'to the puertle superstition of consulting one of tboa^ 
tbonesscH of the highway, one of tho^e Sibyls of the g^arret* 
of their own plcnar}' authority, read in the future every 
fate but their own, and in a game of cards spread out like AfS^ 
in tlie white of eggs, or the grounds of coffee, show you SW9<|^ 
hearts as- clearly as astrologers perceive inhabitant? in the iQO^i|« 
Believe me., these sorceresses of the cellar, upon their mc|4^<^ 
tripods, with their black or white magic, their legerdemuo'Ji^ 
conjuror's tricks, know not a jot more of the matter than %iffafi , 
porteresses who prophesy husbands for the chamberiBaid(|ri|f 
tlieir iiotel, by signRHzin|^ the knave of heartat^s a fair Iwerf^ik^ 
queen of spades as a dangerous rivalj and the ace of diaiQond^^s 
a letter from the country. Do you wish to know, ladiea, the QjiUy ' 
method of securing-a rich and good husband, who after, le^ 
(which has an immortality of some months after marriage) WfU 
preserve for you an eternal esteem ? It is by your good oofir 
duct, your manners, your prudence, that you will obt^a >tMs 
treasure." 

« 

■* • . • 

It would have been well for our author, and betr 
ter for his readers, had. he never given more objec- 
tionable advice. 

Upon the subject of education, he disserteth after 
the following fashion : / 

<< In bestowing a brilliant education upon a girl whose wh<^ 
fortune consists in the pride of her superficial learning, in her 
harpsichord, her music books, and her fastidious purisOi in lan- 
guage, you are uRcunsciously preparing for her the most painful 
lot. Quitting her high bred school with a complete vaisiisli of 
fashion and scieutific trumper}^ she, no sooner reaches hom/e than 
she looks doM'n with §corn upon he r own mother, who is for ever 
breaking poor Priscian's liead, and soinetimes oll'ends her earlby 
a pleonasm, and sometimes by a blunder in prosody* £vi^% the 
chambermaid' cannot ply iier broom without doing an injiiry: to 
grammatical sensibility ; our precious blue-stocking reasons 4tbout 
rythm and the rulejs of versification, composes somniferous novels 
upon the question 'whether love is a purely metaphysical orniiae" 
rial being,' and with all this gaflimaufry of words, and of tdetiXbi- 
cized and. ambitious phrases, will never be able to make, any wa- 
ter gruel for her husband in case he should fall sick. What hav« 
mythology, the dryads and hamadryads. Pan and the fauns, En- 
dymion atid the moon, to do in a butcher's or a grocer's shop ? 
and why should the daughter of such people be able to jabber a 
fe\v words of Italian, or hav^ her head loaded ^vith »the reyolu- 
tionsof the lower empire ? Young persons, however^ should make 
a serious study of dancing, wiiich is to marriage what the ckndle 
is to the moth; it is the jmncipal flame at wiiich Hyuienlighte 
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Wb tidrcb^ l^tdeoimweiid them, then, ta freoaent ftM bftHf, piiblie 
fti^ |>Tlvkte $^nd if a perfumed bitletdoux sbould be slipped into 
di^%r tfidsa^th^y should make a point of refusing the first, as the 
^f est^i^tfiod drreceiving a great many more These little ob- 
^ici]^ flL#^ the thornd of the moss-rose, which centuple its value; 
ar insii6ty, however, to conjugalize, I beseech you, by thd 
<^ your eye, not to imitate those husband-hunting JS/%na 
>b, who, perched on the balcony of an alcove or park-pavi* 
fiei|l,"<|ifi^thafig^ng a high road, holding a book or a guitar in an 
^i«d attitude, seem to be fishing with a line for any husband 
fd^'fflfl mbble at the bait. 1 knew a young lady at Lille so pos? 
lied With this matrimonimnayda,' that jt was -impossible for a 
j^fllk^liiah to pay her the commonest attentions without her 
idering if as afft overture, and threatening him with an action 
kfi||teh of promise when he undeceived her of her strange 
|r*-f recollect an unfortunate young man, who was impru. 
^^ 6noujgh to reply to some of her ridiculous missives. Hea- 
reiia !' he had no sootier arrived at Lille, than he was summoned 
to appear before the father and mother; the new J^naVenwn 
^aieow9 her arms around him with a frantic cry, calls upon him to 
r^Uze his vows, and declares that she will only release him at 
th^'idtar. A luckv falsehood enabling him to throw himself upon 
his horse, and gfallop away from this nuptial cut-throat, I encoun- 
tered him in the high-street of Bethune, still imagining that he 
sair at his heels lul the evil genii and malevoknt sylphs of 
Hymen." 

In a chapter devoted to the marriage ceremonies 
of England, our author begins by stating, that 
^A;i:]^ndestine marriages are no where so prevalent, 
iiiaftteuch as any two lovers have only to send for a 
'pr^testant priest, who, for a trifle, will give the 
smction of the law to the caprices or desires of a 
inooQ^Qtary passion. It i^ not uncommon for the 
clergy," he adds, *' to write upon their windows, 
* Marriages performed here upon cheap terms ;' and 
we are informed that women have this great advan- 
tftgev that, if they cannot succeed by other means, 
threy mfay intoxicate their lover, who, on recovering 
W^ senses, may find himself the husband of the wo-* 
man whom he most despises." With an unusual 
scrupulosity, he admits that these fraudulent mar- 
riages have lately been prohibited by an act of par- 
liament. Guernsey is the new Gythera of copjugal- 
ism for which all thosrf eoibark whose nuptials en- 
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counter any legal obstacle, and the throwihg'ftf 
the garter and other exploded ceremonies are Sit^ 
scribed as indispensable accompaniments to everjr 
union. Among the anecdotes, we are told of aii^' 
Englishman who suddenly resolved to be marr^e<i 
before he had finished smoking his pipe, which fi^ 
accomplished with some little difficulty ; and 
another, whose wife confessing upon her death bel 
that she had been guilty of several infidelities^^.^ 
" Alas !" exclaimed her husband, " you have no 
more reason ta be satisfied with me ; I promise, 
therefore, not to preserve any remembrance oPygut 
misconduct, if you in return will forgive me what- 
ever wrongs I may have committed towards you/' 
Not less surprised than overcome by this excessive 
goodness, she gladly consented, when he informed 
Her, thaf having discovered her gallantries, he had 
taken the liberty of poisoning her, and that she wai 
then dying by his hand ! A Milord Anglais of great 
wealth, lately arrived at Paris, was so much smitten 
with the beauty of the poor woman's daughter in 
whose house he lodged, that he cried with a sheep- 
ish air—** Moi epous©r vous toute de suite." The 
damsel blushed. " Volez-vo, voi o non ?" {out ou 
71011.) The young woman being advised to decide 
instantly, as this marrier a la minute might change 
his mind, very seriously cried out — " Oui ;" to 
which Milord replied, " JLJne gentelmah ne pas avoir 
qu'une parole," and the' wedding was shortly ^- 
lemnized with great magnificence. Eight days after, 
a friend returning from Italy gave him such an at- 
tractive account of Naples, that he exclaimed afresh 
— " Toute de suite, toute de suite, dais chival de la 
poste, et a Naples !" and in a few days his new 
wife finds herself under the burning skies of Lom- 
bardy. These most authentic anecdotes are wound 
up by the marriage of a Parisian exquisite. 

** Saint- Elme was charming, brilliant, witty, fait h peindre ^ he 
fenced, and wrote a billet diOMTi en vrai Lovelace: the Coryphxua 



«£ tb«^8|ii!^ $p^$9p |Jie fi^t^esse^ coatendei^ for hi« ^c^^rt^ and 
mrenc^ liB^i^q^^ys br6ugnt him letters perfbmed d la VttniU$, 
v^ apl^diiiim^'iits from ludies of distinction. Descending from 
h^ U|ipai4*tilbur3r in the. Bois de Boulogne, and ogling through 
i^jdiaiiiond eye glass,. for which he was still in the jeweller^i 
M>bksy he was the darling of those fashionable dames who parade 
W^t* larfdaus in fine weather, scattering from their horses' feet 
qlobda of ostentatious dust. Nothing in appearance was wanting 
%th^ happiness of our ambered hero, since he took his tea aft 
V^T^ys, on the Italian Boulevarc!, dined at BeauvilHers,' employe 
dl: an, English habit-maker, wore a, waistcoat of £au du JVtl, had 
hia pockets filled with orange-comfits, candied cherries, pastilles 
em^unchf and Nougat de Ih^rseilles; and was, moreover, of^en 
se^vtin the pnvate boxes of the theatres ; but, alas ! his prosper^ 
!#■ 'was soon to end." 

Besieged one morning by bailiffs ^nd creditors,^ 
wHb offered him his choice — payment or a prison- 
he decided as fitmly as Caesar when he crossed the 
Rubicon, and, ^companitd by his father, betook 
Iwtttself to the horrible Lady Formes, a Londoner, 
of a hundred thoiisand sterling a year, whose hide- 
dfe portrait is exhibited in the frontispiece to the 
v^irme, and sacrifices himself to this ancient fright 
fi6fr the purpose of paying his creditors. Our author, 
it ^11 bc.observed, is about as happy in the names 
of dur nobility as Rousseau in his " Nouvelle He- 
lois^,*' and Madame de Stael in her " Corinne ;" 
a^^as to the clumsy ridicule of his story and his 
cSStature, we apprehend it is much less disreputable 
td'jjossess the forbidding features of a Lady Formes^ 
tfiafn the sordid and profligate soul of ^ i^^aint Elme, 
""Aftfcr recommending the revival of a custonv 
amotig the Babylonians, who used to assemble all 
tBjBr marriageable young women, .in a public place, 
'anij bestow the money which was bidden for the 
beauties in marriage portions for thos^ who werp 
u^y, our author quotes froni Legouve— 

^*C|nand Phojnmfe de la vie entrepend le voyage. 
La femme avec douceur guide ses premiers pns : 

Elle sait le charmer dans le tongue de i'age, . 

Et le console encore aux portes de trepas," — ' 



1 
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a sentiment which ought to have inspired him with 
a little more respect for the sex : and, when he Vpi* 
tares in another phice to exclaim^- "' 



*< Mais pour moi doat le front trop us^ment rougit» 
Ma bouche a d^j^ pour de t'en avoir trop diV 



99 



he may rest assured that, no decent reader, even in 
France, will accuse him upon the first line, or acquit 
him upon the second. 



FIRST LETTER TO THE ROYAL 
LITERARY SOCIETY. 

" Our court shall be a little academy ."-^Shakspeabe. 

" Doctor, I want you to mend my cacology." — ffeir at Law, 

Candour requires, Mr. Secretary, that I should 
commence my letter by confessing the doubts I once 
entertained as to the necessity of any such establish* 
ment as that which I have now the honour to ad- 
dress ; for, at a time when our booksellers evince 
such unprecedented munificence, that no author of 
the least merit is left unrewarded, while all those of 
superior talent acquire wealth as well as fame, k 
did appear to me that our writers needed no char- 
tered patrons or royal rem unera tors. At the firat 
public meeting, however, of the Society, the Presi- 
dent having most logically urged the propriety of 
such an institution, because this country had be- 
come " pre-eminently distinguished by its works of 
history, poetry, afnd philology," without the assist- 
ance of any corporate academy ; while they had long 
possessed one in France, (where literature had been 
notoriously stationary or retrograde from the period 
of its establishment,) 1 could not resist the force of 
this double argument, aud am now. pot only con- 
vin.ced that it is necessarv to give to our literature 
"a corporate character and representation," but 
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prepared, as far as my humble abilities extend, to 
forward the objects of the Society, by hastening to 
accept its invitation for public contributions. Aware 
that the model of the French AcSdemy should al- 
ways be kept in view, and remembering the anec- 
dote recorded by M. Grimm, one of its members, 
who died in the greatest grammatical dilemma as to 
whether he should say — ^^' Je m^en vais,'V or, "jc 
in 'en va, dans I'autre monde," I shall limit my at- 
tention to considerations of real importance, parti- 
cularly to such as may conduce "to the improve- 

• ment of our language, and the correction of capri- 
cious deviations from its native purity ,'' such being 

* one of the main objects proposed in the President's 
address. Not having time, in this my first letter, 
to methodize all my suggestions, 4 shall loosely 
throw upon paper such observations as have oc- 
curred to me in my hasty and superficial view of 
the subject. 

W oth in g forms so violent a deviation from philo- 
logical purity as catachresis. We sneer at the slip- 
slop of uneducated life, and laugh at Mrs. Malaprop 
Upon the stage; yet what so common in colloquial 
langdage as to hear people talk of wooden tomb- 
stones, iron milestones, glass ink horns, brass sho- 
ing horns, iron coppers, and copper hand irons? 
We want a substitute for the phrase going on board 
an iron steam boat, and a new verb for expressing 
fts motion, which is neither sailing nor rowing: 
these are desiderata which the Society cannot spee- 
dily supply, considering the prpdigious extension of 
that mode of conveyance. Many expressions are 
only catachrestical in sound, yet require emendation 
as involving an apparently ludicrous contradiction; 
such, for instance, as the farmer's speech to a noble- 
man at Newmarket, whose horse had lost the first 
race and won the second; "Your horse, my lord, 
was very backward in coming forward ; he was be- 
hind before, but he's first at last." 1 myself kte^^ 
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encountered a mounted friend in Piccadilly, whd 
told me he was going to carrjr his horse to Tatter^ 
salHs, whereas the horse was carrying him thither-*^ 
ata absurdity which could hot occur in France, where 
(owing doubtless to the Academy) they have the 
three words porter^ mener^ and amener^ which pre- 
vent all confusion of that nature, unless when spoketit 
by the English, who uniformly misapply them.— 
All blackberries being of a wan or rosy hue in their 
unr'^e state, we may with perfect truth affirm, that 
every blackberry is either white or red when it is 
green ; which sounds like a violent catachresis, and 
on that account demands some new verbal modifica- 
tion. Nothing is so likely to corrupt the state <^ 
the frugivorous generation as any looseness of idea 
connected wit^. this popular berry. By the struc* 
ture of our language, many repetitions of the satne 
word occasionally occur, for which some remedy 
should be provided by the Society. "I affirm,^ 
said one writing master, disputing with one another 
about the word "that," written by their respective 
pupils — ** I affirm that that ' That,' that that boy has 
written, is better than the other." Here the same 
word occurs five times in succession ; and many si* 
milar examples might be adduced, but enough has 
been urged to prove the necessity of prompt inter- 
ference on the part of the Society. 

In our common oaths, exclamations, and inter- 
jections, there is much room for academical super- 
vision. For the vulgar {ihrase, " All my eye and 
Betty Martin," we might resume the Latin af the 
monkish hymn which it was meant to burlesque-^ 
'*^ O mihi, beate Martine !" It may be doubted 
whether we* could with propriety compel all conjur- 
ors to adopt the original " hoc est corpus," pronounc- 
ed in one of the ceremonies of the Romish church, 
which they have irreverently corrupted into hocus- 
pocus ; but we may indisputably restore the hilari- 
ter-cclerlteTy which has been 9ietamorphosed into 
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the term helter-skelter^ It would be highly desira- 
ble to give a more classical turn to this department 
of our language. The Italian " Corpo di Bacco !^ 
might be beneficially imported ; and i%fact there is 
»0 good reason why the iEdepol! Hercle! Proh pu- 
dor! Proh nefas ! Proh deum atque hominum fides ! 
SM»d other inteijections of the ancients^ might not be 
broaghtto supersede those Billingsgate oaths, which 
are not^ only very cacophonous, revolting, and pro* 
lane, but liable to what their uUerers may think a 
more serious objection— -a fine of one shilling each. 
Sonde remedy should be provided for the incon- 
veniences arising from the omission or misapplica- 
'^tlon of the aspirate H, to which some of our cockney 
tribe are so incurably addicted. It is upon record, 
^i^t a Lord Mayor, in addressing king William, 
called him a Nero, meaning to say a hero ; and no 
longer than last season. Miss Augusta TiLbs, 
daughter of a respectable slopseller in Great St. 
Helenas, entering Margate by a lane that skirted the 
cliff, and calling repeatedly to the post-boy to drive 
nearer the edge, (meaning the hedge on the oppo- 
^ke side of the road), was so incautiously obeyed, 
that the vehicle was precipitated into the sea, and 
the poor young lady declared, by a coroner^s inquest, 
to have died of in-aspiration. . Surely so melancholy 
an occurrence will interest the humanity of the so- 
eiely in making some provision against similar 
calamities. 

V Under the head of Topographical Literature, I 
would earnestly request the attention of the institu- 
tion to various anomalies and contradictory desig- 
nations of locality, which would long ago have been 
corrected, if, like the French, we had possessed a spe- 
cial Academy of Inscriptions. Th0s we apply the name 
of Whitehall to a Mack chapel ; Cheapside is dear on 
both sides ; the Serpentine River is a straight canal, and 
the New River an old canal ; Knightsbridge has no 
bridge ; Moorfields exhibit no more fields ; the Green 
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Park was all last autumn completely brown, Grcc'tt 
street was in no better plight, and both, according to 
Goldsmith's Recommendation, should be removed 
to Hammers|^ith, because that is the way to Tum- 
ham green. Endeavours should be made to assimi- 
late the names of our streets to the predominant 
character of their inhabitants — a conformity to whicb 
those lovers of good cheer, the citizens, have not 
been altogether inattentive, inasmuch as they have 
tlie Poultry-, Fish street hill. Pudding lane, and Pie 
corner. Beer lane, Bread street. Milk street. Wine 
eoqrt, Port-soken ward, and many others. JLf the 
mountain cannot be brought to Mahomet, we know 
there is still an alternative for making them both 
meet ; so, if there be too great an inconvenience in 
transposing the streets, we may remove the house- 
holders to more appropriate residences. Upon this 
principle, all poets should be compelled to purchase 
their Hippocrene from the Meuxes of Liquorpond 
street ; those authors who began with being flaming 
patriots, and are now court sycophants or Treasury 
hirelings, should be billeted, according to the de- 
grees of their offence, upon the Little and Great 
Turn-stile. Some of our furious political scribes 
should be removed to Billingsgate or Ol^ Bedlam ; 
those of a more insipid character, to Milk and 
Water lanes ; and every immoral or objectionable 
writer should illustrate the fate of his productions, 
by ending his days in Privy gardens. Physicians, 
and surgeons might be quartered in the ne^hbour- 
hood of Slaughter's coiFehouse ; the spinsters af the 
metropolis might congregate in the Mews; the 
lame ducks of the Stock Exchange should take re- 
fuge in the Poultry or Cripplegate ; watchmakers 
might ply their art in Seven Dials ; thieves should 
be tethered in the Steel yard ; all the Jews should 
be restored to the Old Jelvry, and the Quakers 
should assemble in Hatton garden. 

Chancery lane, .which would of course be appro- 
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jHciated to tl^ auitors of that court, should by oo 
ineaiis terminate in Fleet street, but be extended to 
J^boar-fin-vain hill in one direction, and to Long 
I^i^e in the other. Members of Parliament, accord- 
tqg to their politics, might settle themselves either 
lippn Constitution hill or in Rotten row. I am 
aiifrar^, that if we wish to establish a perfect con- 
Iprn^i^ between localities and tenants, we must 
considerably diminish Goodman's iSelds, and propor- 
^onally enlarge Knave's acre ; but the difficulty of 
Completing a measure is no argument against its 
pi^tial adoption. 

^ la what may be denominated our external or shop- 
Jceepers' literature, the society will find innumerable 
errors to re;ctify. \yhere he who runs may read, 
correctness and propriety are peculiarly necessary, 
and we all know how much good was effected by the 
French. Academy of Inscriptions. Having, in my 
late perambulations through London, noted down 
what appeared to me particularly reprehensible, and 
thrown the various addresses of the parties into an 
^pendix, in order that your secretary may write 
tothein with such emendatory orders as the case 
may require— I proceed to iiotice, first, the fantasti- 
calpractice of writing the number over the door, 
and the names on either side, whence we have 
such ridiculous inscriptions as " Bovill and — 127 
-^BoYs," which would lead us to suppose that the 
i^presaid Mr. Boviirs tailor's bill must be of alarm- 
ing longitude, though perhaps less terrific than that 
pfhis opposite neighbour^ who writes up—" Thack- 
HAH and-— 219 — Sons. 

Noteless objectionable is the absurd practice of 
writing the name over the door, and the trade on 
either side, whence we have such incongruous com- 
binations as "Hat — Chilp— maker" — "Cheese — 
HoARE — monger ;" and a ^variety of others, of 
which the preceding will afford a sjafiicient sample. 

Among those inscriptions where the profession 
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are several that are perfectly appropriate, if not^ 
synonymous, such as "Blight & Son, Blind-ma* 
kers :" — " Mangling done here," occasionally writ* 
ten under the address of a country surgeon:— 
** Brewer, Druggist"-r-" Wrench, Tooth-drawer" 
— "Sloman, Wine-merchant" — ^^ Waters, Milfc^ 
man," &c. &c. But on the contrary, there are many 
that involve a startling catachresis, such as " Wh^t- 

liAN, Dry-salter"-! "English, China-nnan"— ^-^ 

"Pain, Rectifier of Spirits" — "Stedfast, Turn- 
er" — ^" Gowing, Stay-maker ;" while arnong the 
colours there is the most lamentaible confusion, as 
we have " White, Blacksmith" — " Black, White- 
smith" — " Brown & Scarlet, Green-grocers," and 
** Grey, Hair-dresser," which would erroneously 
lead the passenger to suppose, that none but grizzled 
heads were admitted into the shop. While remedy- 
ing these inconsistencies, the society are entreated 
not to forget, that the pavement now extends a full 
mile beyond what is still termed "The Stones' End" 
in the borough ; and that the inscription at Lower 
Edmonton, " When the water is above this board, 
please to take the upper road," can be of very little 
use, unless when the wash is perfectly pellucid, 
which it never is. On a shop-window in the bo- 
rough there still remains written, " New-laid eggs 
every day, by Mary Dobson," which the society 
should order to be expunged, as an imposition upon 
the public, unless they can clearly ascertain the ve- 
racity of the assertion* 

One of the declared objects of the institution 
being the promotion of — " loyalty in its genuine 
sense, not only of personal devotion tb the. sove- 
reign, but of attachment to the laws and institu- 
tions of our country," I would point out to its in- 
dignant notice the following inscription in High 
Holbom-— " King — D]^er," which is not only con- 
trary to the received legal maxim that the king 
never dies, but altogether of a most dangerous and 
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follows the name without any transposition, there 
disloyal tendency. ^* Parliament soldherCy'^ written 
up in large letters in the city road, is also an obvi- 
ous allusion to the imputed corruption of that body ; 
and the gingerbread kings and queens at the same 
shop being all over ^ilt^ suggest a most traitorous 
and offensive Paronomasia. I suspect the fellow 
who deals in these commodities to be a radical. Of 
the same nature are the indecorous inscriptions 
(which should have been noticed among those who 
place their names over the door) running thus — 
'f Ironmongery — Parsons — Tools of all sorts;" 
while in London wall we see written up, " Deacon 
& Priest, Hackneymen." A society, which among 
the twenty-seven published names of its council and 
officers, contains one bishop, .two archdeacons, and 
five reverends, cannot, out of self-respect, suffer 
these indecent allusions to-be any longer stuck up 
in the metropolis. 

The French academy having decided, that proper 
names should never have any plural, I would im- 
plore the Royal Literary Society to relieve the em- 
barrassment of our footmen, by deciding whether 
they are authorized in announcing at our routs, 
** Mr- & Mrs. Foot and the Miss Feet ;'' whether 
Mr. Peacock^s family are to be severally designat- 
ed as Mrs. Peahen and the Miss Peachicks ; and 
also what would be the best substitution fpr Mr. 
and Mrs. Man and the Miss Men, which has a 
very awkward sound. 

Concluding, for the present, with the request that 
the other gold medal of fifty guineas may not be 
appropriated until aftier the receipt of my second 
letter, I have the honour tol)e, &c. &c. Sec. 
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ANGLO-QALUC SONG. 

TBI XXrOBlTIOir AT TBI LOVTBl* 

BsBOLD how each Gallic improver^ in science, mechanical a&4 

arts. 
As he roams the Bazaar of the Louvre, snufTs, shrogs up hit 

shotilclers, and starls ; 
JHon Dieu ! — c*e»t tuperbe — magmjiquef'-le9 ,AnsloU euxmemef 

diroHt cela — 
O del/ comme c'eat charmant — unique. ''^VAngleterre ett ndse 

hora de combat — 
And it 's oh ! what will become of her? Dear ! what will she 

do? 
England has no manufactures to rival the wonders we view. 

Here is a patent marndte pour perfectionner pumpion soup-* 
The gods on Olympus complete— loul en 9ucre^-r9^ classical 

group ; 
Quatre Jlacona de prodtdta chindquea — a clarified waxen bougie, 
A Niobe after the Greek, and the Grotto of Pan — en bUqvit, 
And it ^s oh ! &c. 

Toilh dea chapeaux aanitairea with a jaloiisie ciit in the hold. 
To let in a current of air, and give hot-headed people a cold ; " 
Six irons with which boots are heel'd, so no modem Achilles 

miscarries, 
For he now gets his tendon a shield where the Greek got an ar- 
row — from Paris. 
And it 's oh ! &c. 

A ham and a head of wild boar in a permanent jelly suspended. 

Cinq modelea de chaiaea inodorea pour un cabinet d'aiaance intend- 
ed; " 

llie elixir term'd odonttdiffique, which can stubbornest tooth- 
aches control, 

Et lea poupeea parlantea which can squeak *'papa ! and mamma V* 
comme c*eat drole / 
And it *s oh ! &c. 

For heads without ringlets or laurel, Megnier fkshions wigs like 

a wreath, 
'While Deairabode cuts out of coral false gums and unperishing 

teeth ; 
Here 's a hdy in wax large as life, with all the blonde lace she 

can stick to. 
And an actual Paris-made knife which will cut — mirabile diciu t 
And it's oh! &c. 
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A gross of g^een spectacles — nai1^-Hi stick of diaphanous wax> 

A Faunus — one pan and two pails— account books with springs 
in their backs ; 

A spit, wheel, and flyer; home-made, and supplied with a jack- 
chain complete ; 

A bladder with victuals inlaid— a portrut of Louis Dixhuit, 

' And it's oh ! &c. 

« 

Pjottr vou» dhe en detail toutea lea chosea there 's no time, so weHl 

luihpas we pass, - 
GapSi corkscrews, cheese, cucumbers, cloths; glue, ginger* 

bread, ginghams, and glass ; 
Pianos, pipes, pi])]dns, pots, pattens; rouge, rat-traps, rings, 

ratafie, rice. 
Salt, sofas,r8liawl8|, sugar-loaves, satins; dolls, dredgers, delf, 

dimity^ dice. 
And itVoh ! &c. 

Through the fifty-two rooms on a floor, now you 'tc seen all the 

sights in your tour, 
Et ai voua en voulez encore^ voua lea vertex U baa dana la coiir ,— • 
Otti, pour leur commerce de la mer, c'eat Jini — enfiuy c*en eat fait^ 
Btia Qrfimde Mition, il eat jflairf a ecraae lea pauvrea Anglaia, 
And it's oh ! what will become of her ? Dear, what will she 

do? 
Bngland has no manufactures to rival the wonders we view. 



SECOND LETTER TO THE NEW ROYAL 

LITERARY SOCIETY. 

B^ omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, 

•* A rebus upon all things, and oft several others." 

FreeTraaMlaUaitU' 

In my first letter I did not avert to one depart^ 
ment of literature, that, for the abuses and corrup-" 
tions y^ith which it is defiled, may be termed the 
Afig^an stable of the Muses, and calls aloud for 
die cleansing interposition of a society which will 
hot shrink from any labours, however Herctilean. 
I allude to the present state of logic. It is true that 
this science is not so severely studied as it was for- 
merly, but it still forms a regular part of every 
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•Classical education : and ae many avail themsettes 
of its subtleties and labyrinths for the purpose of 
puzzling others or making their own escape, to the^ 
great detriment of all truth, precision, and simplicity, 
and the manifest subversion of human reason in 
general, no more solemn or imperious duty can 
devolve upon the society than the correction of sa: 
enormous and crying an evil. The whole sixty- 
four different modes of syllogism should be instantly 
abolished by act of parliament ; for what benefit caa- 
ever be derived from a study which will admit of 
such undeniable falsehoods, impossible truisms, and 
conclusive contradictions, as are exhibited in the 
well known dilemmas of the Greek logicians ? I am 
willing to believe that the great majority of the 
society I am addressing are fully impressed with 
the importance of atmospherical variations, as 9^ 
inexhaustible subject of colloquial originali^ ; yet 
what is to become of our social enjoyments, if this 
most pregnant and delightful topic is to be rendered 
unavailing by such a reductio ad absurdum as the 
following \ Either it rains, or it does not rain-^but 
it rains — therefore it does not rain : or by revers- 
ing the position, you may prove that it does rain, 
and so strike at the very root of rational and instruc- 
tive conversation. In the succeeding trite quatrain 
a most unfounded and illiberal imputau<Hi is cast 
upon the filial affections of a respectable class of his 
Majesty's subjects-^the venders of ttimips% 

**If the man who turnips cries. 
Cries not when his father dies, 
'Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his faiiier." 

When the perversion of logic is thus made a vehicle 
for private scandal, the legislature should provide 
some means of redress for the party libelled, pro- 
vided he be proved to have taken out a regular 
hawker's Ucepse. 
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Ifi the Musarum Delicise dn iastance occurs of 
logical ^obtl^ty, which the sockty may, perhaps, be 
disposed to shkik vernal, and even laudable, since 
it was directed against the great enemy of mankind* 
A friar is stated to have sold his soul to the Prince 
of Dar^cness, upon condition that all his debts were 
paid : money was supplied in abundance ; and when 
the contracting party was extricated from all his 
pecuniary difficulties, ^nd Satan appeared, saying 
that he came to claim the soul that was due tohim« 

** The Friar returned this answer : If I owe 
You any debts at all, then you must know 
I am indebted still : if nothing be 
Due unto- you, why do you trouble me ?" * 

. This dangerous weapon is, however, sometimes 
si|iplied, with a culpable Jesuitism and casuistry, to 
the evasion .of the spirit, by adhering to the letter, 
of the nvost important moral enactments. Thus it 
has been urged that we are ordered to forg;ve our 
enemies, but our friends ; not to bear false witness 
fl;§ja7««^ our neighbour, but we may do so for him: 
and he who had been accused of an improper inti- 
macy with his valet's spouse, replied, chat the offence 
was only forbidden against another man^s wife, 
whereas this was his own man's wife. Such slippery 
subterfuges should be declared, by the paramount 
authority of the society, to be senseless and irreve- 
rent mockeries. It might be advisable, also, that 
they should pass a severe censure upon a certain 
logical, or rather punning executor, who having 
three bank notes of a hundred pounds each to divide 
among five legatees, of whom he was himself one, 
said, ** There is one for you two, one for you two, 
and one for me too.^' In cases of this nature, pro- 
perty, literature, and logic, unite in claiming the 
protection of the new society. 

It may also be most beneficially consulted as an 
umpire in cases that do not fall properly withitv l\v^ 
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jarisdiction of any of our established courts ; such, 
for instance, as the question whether the rustic was 
guilty of perjury, for swearing that at a certain hour 
a man on horseback stopped at his houBe, when it 
was clearly proved to have been a tailor upon a 
mare ; whether the common dictum, that the. best 
side of a plum -pudding is the left side, (i. <?. that 
which is left,) can be logically said of a piece cut 
from the centre ; whether you may legally object to 
paying for candles, as of a bad quality, because 
when they gire half burnt they will burn no longer, 
but, on the contrary, burn shorter: all these are 
most important considerations, which ought not to 
be left in their present state of cavil and uncertainty. 
Perhaps it might be advisable to offer prizes for the 
best essays upon subjects of general interest and 
clear unquestionable utility ; such as the still un- 
solved problem — ** An chimera rimbombans in va- 
cuo poterit edere primas intentioriefi ?" for a solution 
of the old metaphysical crux of the jackass between 
the two bundles of hay ; for an inquiry into the 
much disputed point, whether the philosopher Bias 
really invented the game of bowls, and £usebius 
spectacles; whether Posthumous Leonatus was 
actually born again of a lion after his burial ; and 
whether the surgical essay of Taliacotius, entitled 
** De Curtis Membri«,'' may be fairly considered a 
prophecy that a well known city baronet and his son 
should both become members of parliament. Much 
good may be effected in this way ; but the questions 
selected should be of an importance as manifest as 
those which I have ventured to suggest. 

The preservation of our language in all its purity 
"-being one of the nvain objects of the institution, its 
attention cannot too earnestly be directed to an 
abuse of terms, which is of much more serious im- 
portance than its mere philogical inaccuracy, siiice 
it is calculated to injure morality and confound all 
our notions of right and wrong, by si^bstitutingcer- 
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tain silken phrases and taffeta terms precise for the 
most grave offences. Thus, killing an innocent man 
in a duel is called— an affair of honour; violating 
the rights of wedlock — an affair of gallantry ; adulte- 
ry— *ayj2ttA;-/>a*/ defrauding honest tradesmen-— out- 
running the nonstable ; reducing a family to beggary 
by gaming— ^shaking the elbows ; a drunkard, that 
worst of all livers — is a bon vivant; disturbing a whole 
street, and breaking a watchman's head — a midnight 
frolic J exposing some harmless personage to insults, 
annoyances, and losses — a good hoax ; uttering de- 
liberate falsehoods — shooting the long bow : and va- 
rious other polite. epithets will occur to the society, 
which, affecting to be used as synonymous for vice, 
not unfrequently assume the language of virtue. It 
is not beneficial to the monarchical principle that a 
female of bad character -should be termed a courte- 
san ; nor to morality, that she should be described 
as a woman of pleasure. Such lenient periphrases 
are of most injurious tendency ; and if the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice have failed to interfere 
for their discontinuance, I am confident that the in* 
stitution which I have the honour to address will 
not shrink from the full performance of its duty. 

Perhaps I may be subjecting myself to the impu- 
tation of a hysteron-proteron, if, after noticing thci 
abuses and perversions of words, 1 proceed to those 
of individual letters ; but the importance of the con- 
clusions to which it leads induced me to reserve this 
subject for my own conclusion, and so end where 
most people begin — with the alphabet. So obscure 
and incomprehensible is the origin of letters, tljat 
many authors have been glad to solve the difficulty 
of their invention by referring it to divine inspira- 
tion. In that case, however, there would have been 
some conformity of character, number and sequence ; 
whereas there is. a marked difference in all these 
constituents among the various nations of the earth. 
Th^ learned author of Hermes informs us, that t« 
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about twenty plain elementary sounds we owe 
that variety of articulate voices which have been 
sufficient to explain the sentiments of such an innu- 
merable multitude as all the past and present gene- 
rations of men ; and of course our alphabet, assum- 
ing this hypothesis to be true, might be much con- 
tracted. Yet there are others still more numerous, 
embracing all numbers up to the Chinese, which 
reckons by thousands, and assuming every variety 
of collocation, without any one people being able to 
assign reasons for deviating from the order of its 
neighbours. An elucidation of this curious sub« 
ject is well worth the most serious attention of the 
society. 

The scholiasts upon that ode of Anacreon which 
describes Cupid's being stung by a bee, state him 
to have been at that moment learning his letters ; and 
that in perpetual remembrance of the pain inflicted 
by his winged assailant, he decreed that the 
alphabet should ever after commence with A B. 
Others suppose the whole ode to be. allegorical, ex- 
pressing how much Cupid felt stung and nettled at 
being compelled to undergo the drudgery of learn- 
ing those letters. * The precedence of B to C has 
been explained upon the principle that a man must 
be before he can see; but these, I apprehend, are 
plausible and ingenious conjectures, unsupported 
by any great philological or lexicographical author- 
ities. Many curious discoveries have already been 
made in the hidden properties of letters, and the 
number might be indefinitely increased by the 
stimulating patronage and ingenious researches 
of the society. But for the ingenuity of recent in- 
vestigators, we should never have known that, the 
letter S was of essential service at the siege of Gib- 
raltar by making hotshot ; that the letter N is likq 
a little pig, because it makes a sty nasty ; that the 
Jetttrs U V can n,ever go out to dinner because they 
^ always come after T ; that the letters oast are likcj 
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loast without (T) ; and that a barber may be ssftd 
to fetter the alphabet, because he ties up queues and 
puts toupees in irons. These most important addi- 
tions to our philological science are a happy fore- 
taste of what may be accomplished by a chartered 
company expressly itistituted for the encouragement 
of letters. 

My limits not allowing me to enter at length into 
the subject of our hawkers' and pedlars' literature, 
vulgarly denominated the London Cries, I shall con- 
tent myself with hinting that much of it is so alarm- 
ingly dissonant and cacophonous, as^ to need a 
thorough emendation. The wretches who yell — 
« Hi-aw-Marakrel !" and " Owld Clew !" should be 
compelled to articulate in a sweet and gracious 
voice — ■" Here are mackarel'' — and " Old clothes." 
Our murderous dustmen's bells have converted 
many invalids, by depriving them of jrest, into fit 
tnaterials for their cart ; and as their cry is at least 
as discordant as their clapper, I would, have all 
tifese noisy nuisances converted into euphonous 
inelodists by an immediate decree of the society. 
Tlie postman, as a man of letters, will of course re- 
ceive a licence to bear the bell wherever he goes ; 
lind the muffin-man's tinkle is too inoffensive to re- 
quire regulation. The great majority of our cries 
demand revision ; but I would have no innovatioil 
tij^on the milkwoman's— 'mi-eau ! (probably handed 
down to us from the Norman times,) whif h is not 
only valuable as an antiquity, but as a frank confes- 
^ibn that one half of the commodity she vends is 
water. 

From words, which are the signs of ideas, the 
Society may turn their attention to the signs of our, 
public houses, in which a very barbarous taste and 
SI Gothic predilection for gorgons and monsters, and * 
4:hihi8eras dire, is still but too visible. Since the re- 
cent discoveries in the interior of Asia, we are war- 
ranted in retaining the unicorn for our national 
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anns ; but the good tQste of the Society will indu^ 
them to visit our public houses, and procure the 
suppression o'f all such preposterous symbols as the 
Phoenix, the Griffin, the Green Dragon, the Blue 
BoaT, the Red, Silver, and Golden Lions, with a 
hundred others ; nor will they allow the continu- 
ance of such anomalous conjunction^ as the Green 
Man and Still, which a recent French traveller has 
very excusably translated, " L'homme vert et tran- 
quille.'V 



A LAMENTATION UPON THE DECLINE 

OF BARBERS. 

When Ihey who lived to puff, by fortune cross'd. 

Must puff to live: when they whose fame was spread 
yrom pole to pole are in oblivion lost, . 

And having others pinch'd, are. pinch'd for bread ; 
"When by more sad reverse they're environed 

'thin any told of Emperor or Caliph, 
And they, who once toupees and queues have ironM, 

Must mind their P's and Q's to 'scape the bailiff-— 
Well may they cry — " The age that treats us thus. 

When most unbarber'd is most barberous." ' 

In tracing the changes produced by the alteration 
0f human habits in the different ages and nations of 
the world, nothing is Inore affecting than to contemn 
plate the reverses to which whole classes of our fel* 
low creatures are exposed by sudden fluctuations of 
fashion; and in all the sad records of prostration 
from eminence and favour to obscurity and neglect, 
we doubt whether any can offer a more melancholy 
contrast than the past and present situation of our 
Barbers. With the embalm ers of the dead, and 
forgers of armour for the living, whose " occupa- 
tion's gone," we sympathise no more than we shall 
with the keepers of lottery offices, who will shortly 
be in the same predicament : their pursuits are asso- 
ciated with death, bldod and rapine ; but the 
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Barber's profession (for by a statute of Henry the 
Eighth it is termed a science and a mystery) holds 
af&nity with ^very thing that is gentle, touching, 
and endearing. '* Perhaps it would not be too much 
to affirm that the civihzation of a state cannot be 
measured by any surer criterion than the estimation 
in which these professors are held ; and, that we 
may not be deemed overweening in our veneration 
for their craft, we will endeavour to suppcn-t our 
assertion by such historical evidence as more imme* 
diately occurs to our recollection. 

Beginning with the Jews, as the most ancient peo- 
ple, and one to whom die Barber's soothing influence 
was utterly unknown, we may remark that their 
whole annals are a tissue of violence, horror, and 
abomination, which finally condemned them to be- 
come a rejected race-^a doom from, which a portion 
of them have escaped, in modern days, by subject- 
ing themselves to those great civilizers, the wi elders 
of the razor ; vj^ile the lower orders, who still wear 
the badge of reprobation upon their chins, continue 
in a state of comparative barbarism. And yet the 
dangers of this adherence to thi^ir hair were mani- 
fested to them at a very early age. When David 
sent embassadors to the king of die Ammonites, he 
cut off one half of their beards from the side of the 
&ce, as the greatest insult he could offer, and in thb 
plight escorted them back to their master — an indig- 
nity^ which could not have been inflicted, had their 
chins been in ar more advanced state of civilization. 
Joab, the chkf captain of David, seeing Absalom 
banging upon an oak tree by the hair of the head^ 
pierced him to death ; and the same Joab, while he 
took Amasa by the beard to kiss it, treacherously 
plunged a poniard into his body-— two acts of barba- 
rity which could not have been perpetrated had the 
victims been submitted to the benign practitioniers 
of the scissors and the razor, 'rtie men most re- 
markable for their hair seem to have been always 

p 2 
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the most hardened in iniquity, and to have been 
generally singled out for some calamjtons fate. To 
that of Absalom we have already adverted ; Samson, 
whose strength was in his hair, after having been 
blinded, was crushed for his wickedness ; and Esau, 
another hairy man, i« ejcpressly stated by St. Paul 
to have been a profane person, and one hated of 
God. 

During the most barbarous period of their history, 
that is to say, up to the time of Alexander the Great, 
the Greeks wore their beards ; but that prince or- 
dered the Macedonians to be shaved, lest this ap- 
pendage should afford a handle to their enemies — a 
most sufficing reason, for one can hardly conceive a 
less enviable situation than to find a vigorous adver- 
sary grasping your beard with his left band, and 
flourishing a* sword over your head with his right. 
The conqueror himself, as might have been expected 
from so polished and magnanimous a character, kept 
a special barber in his house ; and«the same is re- 
corded of Julius Caesar — an evidence of refinement 
and good taste for which the latter was abundantly 
rewarded, for at a grand entertainment which he 
gave to Cleopatra, this identical barber being, as 
Plutarch says, " led by his natural caution to inquire 
into every thing, and to listen every where about 
the palace,'* overheard Achillas the general and 
Photinus the eunuch plotting against his master, 
whose life he saved by giving immediate information 
of the conspiracy. His successors to this hour, it 
may be remarked, are equally inquisitive, and not 
less faithful to their employers. 

That the Barber's shop was the common resort of 
newsmongers in the most polished days of Athens, 
is attested by the way in which they first learnt the 
great defeat of their general Nicias at Syracuse. A 
stranger who l^ded in the Piraeus mentioned this 
event as he sat to be shaved, and the Barber, before 
he could communicate it to any one else, runnii^g 
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into the city to inform the magistrates, was interro- 
gated from whom he received the intelligence : not 
being able to give any satisfactory answer,, he was 
seized as a forger of false news, fastened to the 
wheel, and put to the torture, which he endured 
"With tonsorial fortitude till several credible persons 
arrived who fully confirmed his statement. Another 
testimony to the zeal, constancy, and veracity, by 
which the class has ever been distinguished. 

Pliny observes, that up to the 454th year of 
Rome, precisely the most uncivilized period of their 
empire, the Romans had no barbers j but that^ at 
that epoch, P. Ticinius imported a supply of these 
artists from Sicily. He adds, that Scipio Africanus 
was the first who introduced the fashion of shaving 
every day — an improvement which confers addition- 
al credit oh that illustrious personage. The four- 
teen first Emperors continued this laudable prac- 
tice, until the reign of Adrian, who, for the purpose 
of concealing some ugly scars upon his face, resum- 
ed th^ long beard. Julian the Apostate, it is said, 
drove all the barbers from his Court, and took, 
every opportunity of evincing that his love of beards 
was at least commensurate with his hatsed of the 
Christians ; both equally derogatory to his memory. 
Of his uncivilized habits and inattention to cleanli- 
ness, we may sufficiently judge by his condescend- 
ing to joke about the popuiousness of his beard ; and 
though there may be some merit in his pnly noti* 
cing the lampoons of the people pi Antioch by 
writing against them his celebrated Mtsopogon, or 
Beard-hatef, it would have been much better nqver 
to have deserved their satire. He wanted but a 
barber and a confessor, to have made him a great 
character. 

I'he Lombards, or Longobardi, ^o called from the 
length of their beards, were of course enemies to the 
Barbers, and it is unnecessary to add that they were 
a cruel, ferocious, and savage race. Peter the Gr«'Afc^ 
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of RuMia, was so impressed with the importance of 
Barbers in polishing a nation, that^ when he set 
about civilizing his subjects, one of his first edicts 
was to command Ihem to cut off their beards, and 
government operators were appointed, with instruc* 
tions to shave the refractory by force. Without 
going into any more minute detail, it may be suffi- 
cient to observe, that at the present moment all the 
enlightened and civilized portions of the earth are 
under tonsorial subjection, which is rejected by 
none but savages and barbarians. How can we ex- 
pect the Turks to do otherwise than massacre their 
Greek prisoners when they swear by one another^s 
beards^ and their most common form of benediction 
is to exclaim-*^* Allah for ever preserve your bless- 
ed beard ?" 

Perhaps the golden age of the knights of the 
razor and the comb is to be sought in that glorious 
period of our history when they were yclept Barber- 
chirurgeons, from their uniting both sciences, and a 
lute or viol was provided in every shop 'for the en- 
tertainment of waiting customers, who in these our 
degenerate days are fain to solace themselves with a 
playbill, or a yesterday's newspaper. Then was it 
that their party-coloured ensign, the pole, like" the 
ivy^bound Thyrsus of tHe Bacchanalian Menades, 
was upreared at each shop to typify the staff put in- 
to the hand of every patient undergoing the opera- 
tion of phlebotomy ; while the fillet was represented 
by the white band with which the pole was encir- 
cled. But, alas ! what are sublunary glories and dis-' 
tin^tions? By a statute of the 32d Henry the 

Eighth, it was decreed that " No person using 

any shaving or barbery in London, shall occupy any 
surgery, letting of blood or other matter; drawing 
of teeth only excepted. And no person using the 
mystery or craft of surgery shall occupy or exer- 
cise the feat or craft of barbery or shaving, neither 
by himdelf, nor any other for his use," Thus were^ 
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two noble professions for ever dissev^ed ; nor was 
it any suiSicing compensation that the whole head 
was abandoned to the barbers, for in process of time 
the dentists, a hungry generation, living as it were 
from hand to mouth, usurped jurisdiction over the 
interior^ and left to the defrauded barbers nothing 
but the miserable exterior of the skull for their en- 
tire patrimony. 

Even with these limited means, however, they* 
contrived, at no distant date, to render themselves 
opulent and illustrious. He that is old enough to' 
remember the reign of Pulvilio and Pomatum, now 
utterly passed away, will do*fulI justice to the for* 
nyer dignity and importance of these practitioners. 
When a cushion reposed amid the umbrageous laby-. 
rinth of every female head, into which pins of nine 
inches long were thrust to support the intricate ex- 
pansion of her outfrizzed hair, while the artist bu- 
sily plied his puff, surcharged with Marechaie, or 
brown powder, redolent of spice ; when every gen- 
tleman's sconce was wavy with voluminous and in?^ 
voluted curls, and he sat daily in his powdering 
room, then an indispensable apartment, gazing 
through the horny eyes of his mask upon his puffing 
decorator, dim amid the cloud of dust as the Juno 
of Ixion ; when all this complicated titivation was to 
be incurred with aggravated detail before every din- 
ner party of ball — then was the time that the Bar- 
bers, like the celestial bodies, which have great glory 
and little rest, were harassed and honoured, tipped 
and tormented, coaxed and cursed. Then was the 
time that a Courtois could amass a princely for- 
tune, which an audacious Mrs, Phipoe, not having 
tdnsorial fear before her eyes, vainly endeavoured 
to appropriate. And I appeal to the experienced 
reader, whether the professioti did not at this busy 
period, when there was an absolute contention for 
their -favours, conduct themselves in their high call- 
ing with an indefatigable alertness and suavity, 
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shooting like ^meteors from street to street, plying 
the puff morning and evening, overnight and all 
night, and often sacrificing their own hea Ith in mi^ 
nistering to the pleasures of others. 

Where, indeed, is the barber of any age or coun- 
try against whom an imputation can be justly level- 
led ? His is one of the fine arts which pre-eminently 
** emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros.'* As iron, by 
-attrition with the magnet, obtains some of its 
^ power of attraction, so does he, by always associat- 
ing with his superiors, acquire a portion of their 
polish and urbanity. Shoemakers, tailors, and other 
artisans of lonely and' sedentary life, are generally 
morose, melancholy, atrabilarious, subject to religi- 
ous hypochondriacism ; but the patron of the puff 
is locomotive and social in his habits, buoyant, briskj 
and hilarious in his temperament. There is not, 
perhaps, a single* instance of a fanatic barber: and 
how many traits are recorded of their generous for-, 
bcarance ! Alfieri was so nervously sensitive, that 
if one hair was pulled a little tighter than the rest, 
he would fly into a paroxysm of rage, draw his 
sword, and threaten to destroy the offender ; yet 
spch was his confidence that he would the next 
moment submit his throat to his razor. Homt calm 
and dignified was the reply of one of this class to 
the pimple-faced madman, who, with a loaded^ pistol 
in his h^nd, compelled him to take off his beard, 
declaring that if he cut him in a single place, he 
would instantly blow out his brains.' After success- 
fully accomplishing his difficult task, he was asked 
whether he had not been terrified during the opera- 
tion. " No, sir," he replied, *' for the moment I had 
drawn blood, I had made up my mind fo cut your 
throat!" 

In corroboration of our estimate of this character, 
let it be added, that though none has been more 
frequently handled by authors, the barber is never 
placed in a degrading or unworthy .light. True to 
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ire, they may x)ccasionally render him ridiculous, 
never odious. On the stage we have been de* 
ted with his eccentricities, from him of Seville 
n to Dickey Gossip, whose representative, 
tt, with his rapid and ready cackle, will not 
ly be forgotten. Which of us has not laughed 
le chattering impertinent of the?Arabian Nights,- 
), being sent for to shave a customer in all haste, 
>t a long time in preparing his apparatus, took 
indsome astrolabe out of his budget, very gravely 
isured the height of the sun, and exclaimed—- 
r, you will be pleased to know that this day is 
day the 18th of the month Saffar, in the year 653 
n the retreat of our great prophet from Mecca 
Medina, and in the year 7320 of the epocha of the 
at Iskander with two horns,'^ and finally drove 
pogr man out of his wits with his dilatory lo« 
city ? Cervantes expressly informs us that the 
ate, and Mr. Nicholas the barber, were two of 
a Quixote's " best friends and companions ;" 

it is remarkable that he not only selects the 
er, as one .of the most enlightened persotiages 
he neighbourhood, to assist the licentiate in the 
urgation of the knight's library, but avails fiim- 
' of his talents throughout the whole work, and 
itions him upon all occasions with singular re- 
ct and affection. Moreover, upon Sancho's 
living to have a barber of his awn, soon after 

affair of Mambrmo's helmet, Don Quixote 
»laud^ his resolution, places that functionary 
►ve a master of the horse, and exclaims, *^ Truly, 
i an office of greater confidence to trim the beard 
n to saddh: the horse." Nay, upon another 
asion he even elevates it above divinity ; for, 
en it was proposed that they should invite the 
•ate and the barber to join them in their ArcatJian 
eme, and assist them in becohiing pastoral and 
ftical, Don Quixote observes. '* Of the curate I 
ill say nothing, though I should lay a good wa^^t 
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that his collars and points are truly poetical ; and 
that master Nicholas is in the same fashion I do not 
at all doubt, for people of his profession are famous 
for making ballads and playing on the guitar .'' 

Signor Diego, the barber of Olmedo, is repre- 
sented in Gil Bias as a generous and hospitable 
personage ; while the sprightly, quick* witted, and 
faithful Fabricio the poet, inherited his virtues and 
his talents from old Nunez, another operator upon 
the chin. Strap, the equally faithful companion 
and assistant of Roderick Random, will occur to all 
readers ; and a hundred others, ^^ quos numerare 
t«det," might easily be adduced ; but it is quite suf- 
ficient to state, in conclusion, that honourable men- 
tion has been made of the tonsorial adept both by 
Shakspeare and Sir William Curtis ! 

What and where are they now, the representativ,ea 
of this illustrious line of ancestors ? They may in- 
deed exclaim, " Eheu ! fuimus ! fuimus !" With the 
exception of a few who still coldly furnish forth the 
heads of our divinity and law professors, they are 
all 

« Fallen ! fallen ! fallen ! fallen ! 
Fallen from their high estate," 

and languishing in inactivity and poverty. Each 
supports his reverses with a meek though dignified 
resignation, and each, in rebuke of this ungrateful 
era, may proudly exclaim with lord Verulam in his 
will, " For my name and memory, I leave it to men's 
charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and the 
next ages.'* 



THE OLD WHITE HAT, AND THE OLD 

GREY MARE. 

I COULD write a volume upon this old white hat, 
and upon the eccentric but excellent being that once 
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wore it. Poor Frank Chilvers ! thou wert my chosen 
one; in whom I had much joy; my Lycidas, with 
whom at morn and dewy eve I have wandered bver 
woodland, hill/and dale ; and shalt thou go down 
into the darkness and corruption of the great mother, 
without the ^' meed of one melodious tear?"- Thou 
Wert sequestered and eremitical in thy tastes and 
hahits, finding such fulness of serene content in thine 
own thoughts and the contemplation of nature, that 
few of the bustlers upon the great stage of life knew 
of thy existence ; but can the chosen associates who 
Wfcre admitted within the sphere of thy oddities, 
and shared the overflowing love of thy kind heart, 
ever forget them ? For their own sakes they ought 
Hot, for they will have nothing so soothing and 
sweet to remember. 

Frank Chilvers was a younger son of that re- 
spectable family which has for many ages been set- 
tled at Fordham, in Nottinghamshire; and as he 
objected, upon those peculiar and fastidious notions 
which formed his character, to the army, navy, and 
church, all of which had been submitted to his adop- 
tion with reasonable prospects of advancement, his 
parents left him to select his own occupation and 
mode of life. 

Various were the methods to which he now had 
recourse for his maintenance, for he disdained all 
application to friends or relations. At one time he 
_wa8 an usher ; at another he supported himself, like 
Rousseau, by copying music, in which he w^is a 
proficient; now'he translated for the booksellers; 
and for some time he was in the situation of a bank- 
er's clerk.. It were useless to recapitulate the mani- 
fold employments in which he was engaged, or the 
variform difficulties he had to encounter ; but it is 
not useless to record, that in all his trials he inva- 
riably preserved the same philosophical equanimity, 
nor ever suffered his reiterated disappointments to 
cooihis philanthropic ardour, or diminish his fa- 
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vo^rable opmion of maBkind. Many men, of rest- 
less and inquiring minds, are perpetually running 
backwards and forwards between the past and the 
future-— those two impassable boundaries of huitian 
knowledge : and in their inability to escape fiym 
this narrow range, content themselves, like the 
squirrel in his cage, with repeating the unprofitable 
rotations wliich afford exercise to their faculties 
without advancing their progress a single step. 
Chilvers built up the level of his mind, and pfie- 
vented himself from sinking into the slough of des- 
pond,- by drawing materials from those two terminal 
mounds ; making the past contribute its rich store 
of historic and poetical recollections, and extract- 
ing from the future those sweet and soothing Assu- 
rances, of whose truth he found daily and delicious 
confirmation in the beauty, accordance, and benevo- 
lent ordinations of nature. Thus he lived on, often 
in great poverty, but never discontented with *his 
lot, until nearly his sixtieth year, when the death of 
san old bachelor cousin suddenly placed him in a 
state of actual independence, and comparative afflu- 
ence. He immediately quitted London, and retired 

to C Row, a village about eleven miles diistant 

from the metropolis, where he purchased a beauti- 
ful cottage, and where the writer of this memoir 
firsit had the happiness of his acquaintance. 

A natural modesty, and the perfect content he 
found in his own reflections and occupations, gave 
hriYi a disposition to segregate himself from that 
class of formal and heartles.s visitors, whose inva- 
sions of your house originate in curiosity, and are 
continued by ceremony ; but as the^world,bowever 
little disposed to liberality upon other occasions, is 
seldom deficient in magnifying any sudde^i acces- 
sion of fottune, and had exhibited its usual powers 
of multiplication ifi the present instance, he found 
it somewhat difficult to repress the eager advances 
of his neighbours, when thdy had regularly ascer- 
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tallied that Mr. Jackson, the rich city grocm, had 
sanctioned their visits by first leaving his card. A 
blinds stupid, and crawling deference ta wiealth, if 
it fate not peculiar to the English nation, certainly 

' attains its maximum of intensity among those idola- 
trous worshippers of the golden calf ; and no ope, 
therefore, will be surprised that Mr. Jackson, with 
three stars at the India house, and the best portion 
of a plum in b^nk stock, should be deemed a little 
monarch in his own village. Nobody rode in such 
a gorgeous equipage ; and when he went to church 
to abjure pomps and vanities, nobody's servant 
foUowed, with a gilt prayer-book, in a finer livery 
or more flaming shoulder knot : of course, nobody 
could be so proper to decide whether the pJiilospphic 
Chilvers was a visitable person or not. Miss Briggs, 
an elderly maiden relation, and an inmate in the 
family, decided this important question in his 
favour, when it was very near being negatived, by 
dechiring that his being undoubtedly a person of 
property was quite sufficient ; that she dared to say, 
he was a very good sort of man, in spite of his lit- 
tle oddities; and that, in her opinion, he ought to 
be visited ev^ y^ spite of his old white hat. 

Chilvers was so elemental in his views, as gene- 
rally to overlck>k all conventional modes and forms; 
and thus, without affectation of singularity, he often 
fell into somewhat grotesque peculiarities. One 
summer he purchased a white hat, and pnce ventur- 
ed to tie it down under his chin, on account of a 
face-ache. The ridicule and laughter of the rustics 

- first made him sensible that he had presumed to de-^ 
viate from customary fashions ; but as he felt 
benefit frona that which he had adopted, and had a 
perfect contenopt for vulgar or polite raillery, he 
adhered to his hat as religiously as a Quaker ; and 
partly from habit, partly from obstinacy, constantly 
wore it, even within doors. The giggling, sneers, 
and whispering of the visitors, when the irruption 
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IbnnaMf broke in upon his quiet cottage, suggested 
to him the idea of checking their unwelcome invi- 
tations, by going to their houses in his old white 
hat, and giving them to understand that he never 
took it off. Even this expedient failed. A rich 
man, without children or apparent relations, has too 
much to leave to be left alone, and cards and visits 
rather increased than diminished, in spite of the old 
white hat. 

Accident, however, effected what this inseparable 
appendage could not accomplish. A female cousin 
of Chilvers, about thirty years of age, had been 
left a widow, with a little girl of five years old, in 
a state of utter destitution; and as soon as she 
learnt his accession of fortune, very naturally ap- 
plied to him for assistance. Upon occasions of be- 
nevolence he was not in the habit of calculating ap- 
pearances, or balancing surmises ; so he tied down 
his old white hat, got into a glass coach^r^ drove to 
his relation's, and in less than twelve hours from 
the receipt of her letter, had established her, with 
her child, in his cottage, giving up his own bed- 
room for her use, because, as he said, young women 
liked to be cheerful, and from the corner window^ 
she could see all th^ company on the Romford road* 
When the dust allowed any objects to be discerned 
at that distance, it is certam that a glimpse might 
occasionally be caught of a drove of oxen, or a cart 
laden with calves for Whitechapel market; but 
Chilvers had been told that his window commanded 
this great thoroughfare, and had never been at the 
pains to ascertain the nature of its command. Such 
as it was, there the widow had her habitation, her 
kinsman little dreaming that, in following the dic- 
tates of his kind heart, he had at last hit upon an 
expedient for effectually clearing his house of cere- 
monious, card-leaving and card-playing annoyances. 

However liberal the world may be in measuring 
a man's fortune, they seldom extend the same gene<^ 
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YOU9 estimata to bi« actions and morals, but are ex- 
ceedingly prooe to deduct from his honour and ho- 
zu^sl^} at least as much as they had added to iiis 
n^^ealth. So it fared with Chil vers. They were willing 
tojQVjerlook his whims and caprices^ and even tolerate 
his old white hat, but there was really no shutting 
tib^ir isyes to the improper nature of the -connexion' 
ifith .this pretended widow, this Mrs. Hall, or Ball, 
or whatever he called her ; and, indeed, it was ob- 
viously , an old affair, for the brat of a child was the 
very )Hctur& of him. He might, at least, have con- 
cealed the creature, and not have brought her into 
has own hou^e, and under the very noses of such 
universally^allowed-to-be-respectable people as the 
inbabitants of C- Row. Miss Briggs again took 
the; field on this momentous abomination : and al- 
though, but a few days before, she had been heard 
to .pronounce him remarkably good-looking for a 
middlieraged man, she now, with a toss of ineffable 
ai^er and disdain^ most energetically termed him a 
good-for'-nothtng nasty old fellow^ and the obsequi- 
oi|9 village re-echoed the assertion. Footmen, boys, 
ai^ maids^ no longer lifted his latch with cards and 
ixtvjt^tions ; and the females of the place were 
suddenly seized with an unaccountable obliquity of 
v^^ioe, when they saw him approaching with the un- 
conscious author of this revolution leaning upon 
bi^ ^rm^. The outrageous puritans instantly crossed 
over the road, regardless of mud or puddle; some 
looked steradily at a s^gn-post on the opposite side 
of ith^way ; others gazed upon the heavens or co'n- 
tciiwplatedtbtt earth ; while a few sumiponcd a whole 
pandeinonium of outraged chastity in their counte- 
nances^ and passed him with a fling of ineffable 
scorn-; but he was too absent and heedless to be 
even conscious of the cut direct and insolent, still 
less of the cut oblique and embarrassed. He wa^ 
too happy in the quiet repossession of his house, and 
resumption of his studies, to be solicitous about the 
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cMse ; and as to the poor widow, her time and 
dioughts were so exclusively occupied with little 
Fanny, her daughter, that she required not the at- 
tentions of her neighbours. 

Nothing could exceed the amazement of Chik^ers; 
when I explained to him the meaning of tHis es^ 
trangement. " Why, she is not thirty*," he e«* 
claimed, "and I am sixty; what disproportion will 
secure a man fr6m scandal ?" With his usual pht-- 
lanthropy, however, he soon began to find excuses 
for the world, and as he was highly sensitive to atiy 
imputations thrown upon his relative, though utter- 
ly callous to them in his own person, he consulted 
me as to what conduct he could adopt, so as to si-^ 
lence calumny, and yet afford the shelter of his roof 
to this destitute widow. " None,'* I replied, *^ but 
by marrying her." " With all my heart," he re- 
joined, " if Mrs. Ball will give herconsent.^* Al- 
ready deeply impressed with gratitude and esteemv 
weary of struggling with misfortune, and anxious 
to secure a protector for her little portionless 
daughter, this simple minded and kind hearted wo- 
man did not hesitate in accepting his hand ; the 
marriage took place, and Chilvers, who was before 
an old rogu^, and an old sinner, was- instantly con- 
verted, in the village vocabulary, into an old fool 
and an old dotardi This union, dictated solely by 
benevolence on one side, by gratitude and materrtial 
jsolicitude on the other, without a particle of love 
on either, was, without exception, the happiest and 
most undisturbed that has ever fallen within my 
observation. And yet "there was no intellectual 
^ongruity between them : she was an ut)educatcd 
simple woman ; he was a profound, original, and 
elemental philosopher. But there was affinity and 
sympathy in their kind and generous hearts; he 
had found an object for the overflowings of his be- 
nevolent bosom, and she looked up to her benefac- 
tor with a mixture of filial and conjugal affection. 
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I'his' ca^ may have been an exception to the gene- 
ral riile,^ but it certainly affords a proof that dispfo* 
p^^nof age is not necessarily incompatible with 
mairied happiness; Theirs' was unbroken except 
by death ; and he, alas! onlike Miss Briggs, came 
bat too' soon to visit the cottage, in spite of the im- 
^ted mistress, and even of the old white hat. 

Chilver* had a mortal antipathy to all Interference 
in parochial affairs, deeming them the infallible foes 
of neighbourly concord, and the bitter springs of 
j«albu&v^ bickering, and ill will. During the war, 
when the militia papers were left at his house, he 
regularly inserted in the column of exemptions— 
^^Oldy lafitie, and a*coward^' — ^^and returned it to the 
proper oflScer, generally within an hour of his hav- 
ing seen it. Once he waa appointed overseer^ th^ 
poor, in the very natural supposition, that from his 
indolent and sequestered habits he would appoint a 
deputy, for which office several applicants accord- 
ingly presented them^elve&; but he detected the 
motive of his nomination, determined to punish his 
annoyer^^and to the amazemeikt of the whole vil- 
lage declared his intention of acting. His first 
»t€p was to abolish the quarterly dinners, and other 
indulgences and perquisites, which his coadjutors 
had been in the long established habit of enjoying; 
His sec on dv was to compel them to the performance 
of those duties which for an equally lengthened pe« 
riod they had been accustonned to neglect; and the 
ipedult was precisely what he wished — they never 
troubled iiim in future. Upon only one other oc- 
casion wais he moved to enter into the parochial 
.arfena, antl as it occured but shortly before his death, 
^of which ^ indeed, it was the ultimate cause, and 
was productive of a little scene of which I was an 
eye-witness, I shall proceed to relate it. 

About half waj'^ doWn Loughton lane, a footpath 
strikes off across a large field, and coming out oppo- 
site the free school, considerably shortens the way 
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to church. I s^y considerably in a relative setose, us 
to those who principally availed theiii'ielyes of it— .. 
the lame, and the feeble, and the crutch supported 
old men and women, who toddled out of the alms- . 
houses in the lane, and were duly seen on a Sundjiy^ 
morning creeping across it, as if they couUl nevei^ , 
complete their journey, though they were always, 
sure to be in their places before the bell had done 
tolling. In point of fact, the distance saved .was, 
not above two hundred yards ; but a foot-path had . 
existed, not pnly in farmer Blunt's day, who had^ 
owned the -field for the last forty year^, but time out 
of mind before him. Farmer Blunt's time, however, 
was Up ; . he was cleposited in the churchyard, and , 
the property having been sold at his death, fell into 
the hands of a Mr. Martindale, who had lately Fe*- 
turned from Calcutta, so saturated with gold, that 
it had completely tinged his face, and converted 
half his liver into bile^ Visiting his new purchase^ 
with a worthy successpr of Capability Browne^ it 
was pointed out to him that farmer Blunt^s house, 
though uninhabitable at present, offered- singular 
advantages for the construction of a mansion^worth/* 
of its new proprietor. A very little rebuilding and 
alteration would convert it into an admi^-able wing, 
and there would then be nothing in the world to do, 
but run up a centre and another wing in order to 
complete the edifice ; while the fields, naturally 
picturesque, by simply grubbing up th» hedges, and 
planting a few trees, would spontaneously assume^ 
a parkish appearance* Such palpable facilities^ Wercf - 
not to be neglected : the old farmhouse was tortured 
and transmogrified, to qualify it for acting the part 
of a wing ; a park paling speedily encircled the 
field, and a board at each extremity ^( the abolished 
foot-path informed the world that " trespassers 
would be punished with the utmost severity of the 
law." After church, on the following Sunday, the 
aforesaid old almswomen of both sexes assembled 
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in a body under this obnoxious notice, where they 
spent an hour or two in debating how long they had 
respectively remembered the thoroughfare ; com- 
plained bitterly of the alteration ; and though they 
were all comfortably maintained upon charity, una- 
nimously agreed that nobody cared for the poor 
now-a-days. The rest of the parisioners, who 
were either uninterested in the question, or had not 
the remotest idea of quarrelling with a rich man, took 
no notice of the occurrence, although two or three, 
who had left cards at the nabob's temporary resi-* 
dence, and had not their visits returned, were heard 
to declare that it was a scandalous proceeding— 
quite x:ontrary to law, and, for their parts, they wpn- 
dered the matter was not taken up by somebody* 
Although every body wishes to be thought some- 
body^ nobody seemed desirous of assuming the 
character upon the present occasion. My friend 
having been prevented going to church by illness, 
his wife staid at home to nurse him for two succes- 
sive Sundays $ and though she was present on the 
third, and passed the board with the usual conclave 
of superannuated malcontents under it, she was just 
then so busy in calculating the cost of Mrs. Palmer's 
new puce velvet pelisse with fur trimmings, which 
she was sure she could not afford, and had no right 
to wear, that she saw nothing on her way home but 
the shameful sum of nine pounds fifteen shillings, 
" without reckoning the lining ;" which latter words 
she repeated to herself in a graduated tone of in- 
creasing amazement as often as she recapitulated 
her calculation, and arrived at the same startling 
conclusion. Owing thus to his own sickness, and 
Mrs. Palmer's new velvet pelisse, nearly a month 
elapsed before the nabob's innovation came to the 
knowledge of the owner of the old white hat. _ 

With his usual scepticism he would not trust to 
the reports of others, but in spite cf a recent sick- 
ness, and the expostulations of his wife, tied his 
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old' hat under his chin, sallied into Loughton lafle^ 
and not content with reading the placard in that 
direction, skirted the new paling till he came in 
front of the free school, where he perused the du- 
plicate, notwithstanding the mud with which some 
indignant urchins had bespattered it. His resolo^ 
tioD was instantly formed* ^^ How can we expect 
the poor,"^ said he, "who so fearfully outnumber 
us, to leave us in quiet possession of our fortunes 
and luxuries, if we are to look coldly on and see 
them deprived of their humble rights." Reciprocal 
forbearance and protection are the upholding prin* 
ciples of the socl!al compact, and the^ best security 
for the continuance of the former is the scrupulous 
exercise of the latter. '* They may take the law," 
said a neighbour to whojn he thus expressed him/* 
self — " They may take Okeham-hall," said Chilvers, 
*' for it has been to let these two years, but how are 
they to pay for it ? I wotild't have gone to law for 
myself, if he had blocked up mf hall-door, and 
compelled me to get in at the top of my house, like 
Robinson Crusoe ; but though I might compromise 
my own rights, I do not feel at liberty to sacrifice 
those of the poor, so Til just step on and ^all upon 
Mr. Clinch." 

Mr. Clinch was a brisk little lawyer, who, by a 
smirking industry and technical knowledge of legal 
quibbles amd subtleties, had bustled himself into a 
thriving business, though he knew no more of the 
leading principks upon which the noble palladium 
of the law was built, or of its* great expositors, than 
the rat which is conversant with all tbe holes, flaws, 
and hiding [>laces under Sty Paul's knows of archi- 
tecture and Sir Christopher Wren. He had lately 
settled in the neighbourhood, having bought a small 
brick house at the confluence of three roads, on 
whose top he ha^ built a fantastical wooden tower, 
where he occasionallv took his wine and the dust ; 
and upon the strength of this castellated superstruc- 
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tiire, and two little brass cannons on the lawn, which 
tvere alwltys fired when He set off to London at the 
.commencemont of Term, he gave his residence the 
very consistent name of Castle-cottage The rus- 
tics called it the Lawyer's Polly ; Chiivers deno- 
minated the tower Mr. Clinch's. Coke upon Littleton, 
and the gun^ his Term Reports. At this* interview 
hostilities were resolved on, and' the man of law 
having learnt, in the course of his inquiries, that 
old Adam Wright remembered when there was not 
even a style at the thoroughfare in question, and 
bad rode through it scores of times on horseback, 
wrote to my friend, requesting he would order the 
fellow to step up tq C— - Row, and he would come 
over, take his bit of mutton with him, and examine 
the rustic after dinner. Old Adam Wright was a^ 
pensioner of Squire Tilson, in whose lo^ge he re- 
sided ; and as Chiivers knew him to be infirm, as 
well as old, his method of ordering the fellow to 
step up was to send over a chaise-cart for him, with 
a civil message reqaesting*an interview. I was in 
the parlour when he arrived, and could not help 
smiling at his rueful looks, when he saw Mr. Clinch 
at table, with paper before him and pen in hand. 
Standing close to the door, as if fearful of rfdvanc- ' 
ing, he cast a most suspicious glance from his little 
gray eyes, which, from the bend of his body, he was 
obliged to. turn upwards, while a sudden blush 
reddened his wrinkled foreheiad, and even tinged 
his bald head. " Sit down, Mr. Wright," said my 
friend, at .the same time pquring him out a bumper 
of wine, vv'hich the old man tossed off at on^ gulp 
with a dexterity Worthy of his younger days. The 
lawyer stared ; Adam Write sate timidly down — 
drew up his breath, and again gazed round him 
suspiciously J but upon learni4ig the object of his 
examination, presently recovered his composure. 
**I understand good man," said Mr. Clinch, "that 
vou have rode through this field when it was open, 
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scores of times." " Never but once,'* was the reply. 
*' Only once ! why then did you say you had ?" " I 
never did say so." *' Hem !" said Clinch ; *' a shy 
bird." " Behold the exaggeration of village gos* 
sips," said Chilvers. *' But you did once ride through^ 
it, Mr Wright ; will you have the goodness to 
relate to us what you recollect of the circumstances ?" 
"I recollect them all/' replied Adam, "as well as 
if it had happened yesterday, though I was only 
nine years old at the time." 

" Mayhap, sir, you might know strait<>hatred 
Jack as they called him, that drove the Cambridge?" 
Chilvers regretted that he never had that honour. 
" Well, sir, 1 was then apprentice to his own father, 
old Harrison, that kept the farrier's shop at the low- 
er common." "How was it bounded on the north?" 
interrupted Clinch. "The Lord knows," resumed 
Adam. *'^ That must be ascertained, however,", 
quoth Clinch, laying down his pen. "It can't be 
dt)ne no how," said Adam j " for the great stack of 
chimneys has fallen in, Vight where I used to stand 
and blow the bellows. God preserve us ! thank 
heaven, there's only a low chimney to our lodge." 
"See how an old man clings. to life," whispered 
Chilvers ; " he never troubled his head about chim- 
neys when he was young." " Well, sir," said 
Wright, in continuation, " old Harrison (I called 
him master then) had been trumpeter or horse-doc- 
tor in the Greys." "Which was he?" again inter- 
rupted Clinch : " he must have been one or the 
other." " No, sir, he wasn't, for I believe he was 
both." "Ay, that will do; go on." "Well, he 
served in the 'Greys, I don't know how many years, 
and when he was discharged superannuated, they 
allowed him to buy his grey mare that he always 
rode; and how old she was, .God knows, for the 
marjc was out of her mouth afore ever she came to 
him, and he rode her twelve years in the armysr 
Upon this mare he used to go about for orders, at* 
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tending the gentlemen's hunters round the country, 
and what not ; but never suffered any body to mount 
her without it was himself. He had only to call 
out Forty, and she would come running up to him 
directly, and would follow him up and down town, 
just like a dog, without ever a bridle ; no, nor sO 
much as -a halter. Well, master, master never 
breakfasted at home ; the first thing in the morning, 
he used to put some soft gingerbread in his pocket, 
for his teeth were knocked out at some great battle, 
and go down to the King's Head, and there, if you 
passed the bow window, you would be sure to see 
him in his cocked hat sitting behind a half pint of 
purl. On the morning I was tdling you of" — — 
** You have told us of no morning yet," cried Clinch. 
"I mean the morning when I rode through the field 
It! the afternoon; — on that morning I took Polly 
down to the King's Head, according to orders, as 
master was going over to Romford to look at Squire 
Preston's hunter that was took ill ; but it seems 
that just as he got to Woodly-end, down came Pol- 
ly, and a terrible fall by all accounts it was. How- 
ever, master wasn't much hurt; but we saw some- 
thing had happened, by his coming home without 
JPblly, though he never said a word, but desired us 
all, for he kept three men besides me, to leave- off 
work, take spades^ and dig a great hole in the yard, 
while he broke Up the ground for us with a pickaxe. 
To work we went, and in three hours We had made 
a rare pit, all wondering what it could mean. Adam, 
said he to me when we had done, go to the paddock 
at. the upper common, where you will find Polly; 
bring her here, but don't dffer to get upon her back, 
and don't go faster than a walk. So .1 took a hal- 
ter" — ^'^ Was it leather or rope?" inquired Clinch. 
Adam could not tell, so he proceeded. " WJtien I 
' got to the paddock, there was Polly, sure etjpugh, 
with her knees all bloody ; but as I saw she wasn't 
lame at all, and seemed in good spirits, I put tW 
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halter in her mouth, and going back a little, so as to 
get a short run, I put my hand upon her shoulder, 
and jumped upon her back." ** Jumped upon her 
back !^^ echoed Clinch, looking incredulously at the 
decrepid object before him. " Lord love you !" 
continued Adam, ^^ I was then as nimble as a squir- 
rel, and as lissome as a withy. So I rode her across 
this here field, and there wasnH even a stile then, 
nor any sign of one, and got off when we reached 
the high road for fear of being seen, and led her 
into our yard, where master was sitting in his cock- 
ed hat, and the men all whispered together up in a 
corner. As soon as I came in, he called out to our 
big foreman ; Sam, says he, step up into my room, 
and bring me down the horse pistols that I took 
^from the French officer at the battle of — r— I for- 
get ^hat place he said, but I know it ended with a 
quet^ or a narde^ or some such sound ; so I can't be 
much out. They glittered as he took them out of 
their cases, for he always cleaned them every Sun- 
day morning; and as I stared first at master as he 
proceeded to load them, putting two bullets in each 
•i— then at the great hole in the ground— then at the 
men all looking solemn-like — and then at poor Pol- 
ly, gazing in master's face, while her knees and legs 
were covered with blood — I felt my heart beat, and 
was all over in a flxister. When he had finished 
loading the pistols, he went and stood in front of 
the mare. Polly, said he, I have rode thee these 
sixteen years over road and river, through town 
and country, by night and by day, through storm 
and sunshine, and thou never made a bolt or a bog- 
gle with me till now. Thou hast carried me over 
five thousand dead bodies before breakfast, and 
twice saved my life : once when the allies left us in 
the iBrch, and we were obliged to scamper for it ; 
once when our company fell into an ambush, and 
only thirty men escaped. We must both die soon, 
and should I go first, which J may quickly do if 
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you give me such another tumble, it will be a bad 
day's work for thee. Thou wouldst not wish to be 
starved, and mauled, and worked to death, and thy 
carcase given over to the knackers, wouldst thou ? 
Polly put down her head, and rubbed it against him, 
and while she was doing so, he tied a handkerchief 
over her eyes, and kissing her first on one side of 
the face, and then on the other, he said : Polly, God 
bless thee ! and instantly fired one of his pistols 
right into her ear. She fell down, gave one kick, 
and never moved nor moaned afterwards ; but I re- 
member the tears gushed out of my eyes just as if 
si Christian had been shot, and even big Sam looked 
ready to cry as he stood over her, and said, poor 
Polly! We buried her in the hole, and master told 
us we had worked enough for one day, and might; 
spend the afternoon where we liked ; and he was 
just going to fire his other pistol in the air, whfen 
he saw a crow on the top of the weather-cock ; and, 
sure enough, he brought her down, for he was a 
rare shot. After all, it was a cruel thing to use a 
poor dumb beast in that way, only for tumbling 
-with him ; and no one could tell why he buried her 
in the yard, whea the Squire's gamekeeper would 
liave given a fair price for the carcase to feed the 
hounds. But old Harrison was an odd one. Ahf 
we've got a mort of regular doctors in the parish 
now, besides the poticary ; and I dare say they may 
do well enough for Christians, and such like, but I 
reckon there's ne'er a one of 'em could stop the 
glanders in a horse like master Harrison." 

Adam having finished his narrative, Clinch pro- 
ceeded to question him upon the more recent occur- 
rences of his fife, and finding his recollection much 
impaired upon these points, he very unceremoni- 
ously gave him his dismissal, but not before Chil- 
vers had slipped ouTOctTilng lutu his hand- " Herc^s 
a pretty rascal J" said the man of law ; " he has heard 
that we wanted evidence, and has trumped up this 
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Circumstantial tale in the hope of a^reward ; but dic^ 
'you observe how neatly I detected the old rogue 
Yfhen I began to cross question him ? Will any one 
"believe that- he could so minutely detail an occur- 
rence of sixty or seventy years ago, in which, by 
his own account, he was no way interested, when he 
cannot recollect much more recent and important 
particulars of his own life ?" *' The importance of 
these matters," said Chilvers, " is not to be consi- 
dered abstractedly, but relatively: at the time of 
poor Polly's death, Adtim had never witnessed any 
exhibition more solemn and affecting ; probably had 
never been present at the death of a large animal. 
You seem to forget that the tablet of th« memory, 
like certain stones, though sufficiently soft at first 
to receive deep and distinct impressions, hardens 
with age ! and that this very induration fixes and 
indelibly preserves the characters first engravedf 
while it prevents any future incisions, unless of a 
very superficial and evanescent nature. Yoja may 
dcratch or write upon it, and this answers the tern-* 
"poraty wants of age, but you can no longer chisel or 
Stamp any durable impress upon its stubborn sub- 
stance. This seeming inconsistency is, in my opinion, 
a forcible confirmation of old Adam^s veracity." 
^*A jury won't think so,-' retorted Clinch, '*and 
that's the only thing to look to." 

I have given this dialogue and old Adam Wright's 
examination circumstantially, because every parti- 
cular is deeply fixed in my own recollection, by the 
fatal results of which the affair was speedily pro- 
ductive. Chilvers, as I have mentioned, had been 
ill when he sallied forth to read the placard announc- 
ing the shutting up of the footpath. Upon that oc- 
casion, he got wet, he sat some time at Mr. Clincli's: 
his complaint, which wds the gout, was driven into 

his stomach, and in Gp^&te of t«nm»dmto medieval ad- 

vice, and the unremitted self devoticm of his wife, 
who never- quitted his side, he expired in ten days. 
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Death-bed descriptions are productive of no good 
to counte;-act their painful details : they prove no- 
thing ; for whatever may be gained in the sincerity 
of the dying person, is balanced by the diseased 
state which the mind generally participates with the 
body. A man^s opinions are worth nothing unless 
they emanate from a vigorous intellect and sound 
frame, uninfluenced by immediate hopes or fears. 
I^ffice it to say, that Chilvers died as he had lived — 
a. philanthropist, and a philosopher. 

After the melancholy ceremonies of the funeral, 
which I took upon myself to direct, I accompanied 
my wife to the cottage, where we meant to reside 
for some little time, to offer our consolations to his 
relict, now a second time a widow. I have never 
been more forcibly impressed with the vanity of 
human learning, and the vain glory of philosophy, 
than in the instance of this uneducated female, who, 
from an innate principle or instinct of religion, al- 
though utterly ignorant of all theological points, 
possessed a mastery over her mind, and a consola- 
tion under afBictionSj which the most profound adept 
in the schools of worldly wisdom would in vain at- 
tempt to rival. Conscious that the death of her 
husband was a dispensation of Providence, under 
which it was perhaps guilty to repine, she set reso- 
lutely about the suppression of her grief, beginning 
by«<:arefully locking up and concealing all those ar- 
ticles of his dress and daily use which, by recalling 
him suddenly and forcibly to her recollection, might 
upset her pious resolutions ; so that, upon our ar- 
rival, we found her in a frame of mind much more 
calm and resigned than we had anticipated. Though 
Chilvers never killed a bird or caught a fish in his 
life, he had a favourite spaniel, called Juno, almost 
as inseparable a companion as his old white hat ; the 
partaker of his morning rambles, and the invariable 
residuary of his crusts at tea time. This faithful 
animal his widow could not resolve to dismiss ; but, 
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with this exception, she imagined she had so dis- 
posed of every personal memorial, as to be secure * 
from too frequent a renewal of her griefs by the 
sight of external objects. She was, however, mis- 
taken. We were all seated in the parlour, myself , 
and my wife endeavouring to divert the widow's 
thoughts from the past, by directing them to the fu- 
ture management of her little girl, and flattering 
ourselves that we had infused into her mind a more 
than usual serenity, when our attention was arous<^d 
by a barking and laughing without — the door was 
thrown open, and in scampered Juno, with the old 
white hat tied upon her head, while little F^nny fol- 
lowed shouting behind, delighted with the success 
of her frolic ! — ^" O Fanny ! Fanny !" cried the ago- 
nised mother, " why did they suffer ?" She 

could not utter a word more; but, overcome by her 
feelings, rushed out of the room, and locked herself 
in her own chamber. The child, it seems, had seiz- 
ed the old white hat in the first confusion of her 
father's death, apd concealed it in a closet of the 
nursery, whence she had now withdrawn it to fasten 
upon Juno's head, quite unconscious of the distress 
she was preparing. Young as she was, I endea- 
voured to impress upon her mind the loss oif her 
papa, for so she always called him, and the necessity 
of refraining from all meMtiop of his name, or allu- 
sion to his ^death, in th^ presence of her mother. 
She appeared to understand, and promised to ol>iey 
my directions. Fortified ^nd composed by the con- 
solations she never failed to di*siw forrei her solitary 
religious exercises, the widow shortly returned to 
the parlour, and a tranquillity, though somewhat 
embarrassed, was again. established in QXKjr little cir- 
cle ; when Fanny, ready to burst with the possession 
of what she considered ^ mystery, kept hovering 
about her mother ; and, at last, taking her hand, and 
looking up in her face with ^n "affectionate import- 
ance, sh^ lisped out hesitLatingly, "i know some* 
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thing Npapa's dead, but I musn't tell you, because 
it's a great secret, and you'll be angry if I do." vThc 
poor widow hid her face in her handkerchief with 
ope hand and with the other (^ovored the child's 
mouth, as if to silence her; but as the little urchin 
seemed disposed to expostulate, I took her by the 
h;and, led her out of the room, and directecl the maid 
Xq put h^r to bed; 

On re-entering the parlour, I once more found 
the mother in a state of comparative serenity, and 
calculated on passing the evening without further 
outrage to her feelings. The cliild was asleep, the 
old white hat was locked up, and it was settled that 
after tea I was to react a sermon, which I had select- 
ed for the purpose, as the best adapted to pour balm 
and peace into her wounded bosom. The equipage 
was already set out, and I recalled that simple but 
exquisite picture of fire side enjoyment, which Chil- 
vers was so fond of quoting : 

The hearth wds swept, the fire was briglit» 
The kettle on for tea, &c. 

when tny attention was called to Juno, who, instead 
of basking leisurely before thq fire, as was her wont, 
kept searching round the room, smelling to every 
individual, and occasionally planting herself close 
to the door, with an earnest air, as if expecting the 
arrival of someone else. After waiting some time, 
she betook herself to the rug, with an appearance of 
disappointment, whence she presently started, with 
a short bark, and expression of alacrity, towards the 
door. It was Patty entering with the urn. Now, 
if Jiiino had been in a franie of mind to be easily 
pleased, she could not have muttered such a discon- 
tented growl at sight of Patty, whose fair complex- 
ibn, auburn hair, red arms, and somewhat substan* 
tial figure, constituted her a pleasing specimen of 
the rural English, or rather Saxon, beauty ; while 
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her manner and attire rendered her a worthy "coun- 
terpart to Milton's " neat handed Phillis" Juno, 
however, who had no eyes except for her poor mas- 
ter, whom she was never to see more, returned 
grumbling to the rug. Exactly the same eager ex- 
citement and surly disappointment occurred, when 
the^maid returned with the toast; but the dog in- 
stead of contenting herself with the rug upon this 
occasion, stood before her mistress, looked wistfully 
in her face, and whined, as if inquiring for her njas- 
ter. I exchanged glances with my wife, and saw at 
once that we mutually understood what was passing 
in Juno's mind, as well as her mistress's. Poor 
widowed sufferer ! I saw her nostrils dilating, the 
muscles of her mouth working, and her eyes filling, 
though by a resolute effort of self-command she was 
striving to surpress and swallow down the rising 
emotion. She might, perhaps, have succeeded, but 
Juno, after again listening some time at the door, 
while a dead silence reigned in the chamber, finally 
placed herself before^ her mistress, and set up the 
most dismal and affecting howl I ever heard. My 
heart sank within me, as if a cold hand had been 
dragging it down, and I feh my eyes suffused. My 
wife had turned towards the window to hide her emo- 
tion, for I perceived that she was weeping, and not- 
withstanding the intensity of ray feelings, so rapid 
and inconsistent are our thoughts, that I found a 
moment for mentally condemning the absurd fashion 
of reticules, as she had no handkerchief, and was 
wiping. her eyes with the petticoat of Fanny's doll 
which had been left in the window seat.. But who 
shall describe the agony of the widow ? The. gush 
of passion overpowered all the barriers of resolu- 
tion and religion, the woman predominated over the 
Christian, and her emotions flowed more vehemently 
from the previous control to which they had been 
subjected; Convulsive and hysterical sobs for some 
time choked her utterance, and when she was able 
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to articulate, as if anxious to excuse the \noIet)ce of 
her grief by the virtues of its object, she turned 
towards me, and exclaimed : " Wasn't he a kind 
creature I-^— every body loved him; and even Juno, 
you see, cannot forget him, O ! sir, you don't know 
half the kind, generbus, and charitable things he 
did in private !" ^ Her feelings again overpowered 
her ; she sank her head upon Juno's, who by this 
time had leaped into her lap, and I shall never forget 
her wo ^ricken look, when she raised it and sobbed 
out, (Psha ! where is my handkerchief, my tears are 
blotting the paper ;)— when she sobbed out- 
Gentle reader, forgive me ; my heart and my eyes 
are both too full ; I cannot write a word more. 



MEMNON'S HEAD. 

It is well known, that there were two statues of 
Memnon : a smaller one, commonly called the young 
Memnon, whose bust, by the skill and perseverance 
of Belzoni, has been safely deposited in the British 
Museum; and a larger and more celebrated one, 
from which, when touched by the rays of the morn» 
ing sun, harmonious sounds were reported to have 
issued. Cambyses, suspecting that the musio pro- 
ceeded from magic, ordered this statue to be broken 
up, from the head to the middle of the body; and 
its prodigious fragments^ now lie biuried amid the 
ruins of the Memnonium. Strabo, who states him- 
self to have been a witness of the miracle, attributes 
it either to the quality of the stone, or to some de^ 
ception of the priests; while Pauaanias suspects that 
some musical instrument was concealed within, 
whoac Strings relaxed by the moisture of the night, 
resumed their tension from the heat of the sun, and 
broke with a sonorous sound Ancient writers vary 
so much, not only as to the cause of this mysterious 
music, but even as to the existence of the fact itself, 
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that we should hardly know what to believe, were 
it not for the authority of Strabo, a grave geogra- 
pher, and an eye-witness, who, without any 3ppa- 
r^nt wish to impose upon his readers, declares that 
he stood beside the statue, and heard the sounds 
which proceeded from it: "Standing," he says, 
"with Elius Gallus, and a party of'friends, examio- 
ing the colossus, we heard a certain sound, without 
being exactly able to determine whether it proceed- 
ed from the statue itself, or its base ; or whether it 
had been occasioned by any of the assistants, for I 
would rather believe any thing than imagine that 
stones, arranged in any particular manner, could 
elicit similar noises." 

Pausaiiias, in his Egj'ptian travels, saw the ruins 
of the statue, after it had been demolished by Cam- 
byses, when the pedestal of the colossus remained 
standing ; the rest of the body, prostrated upon the 
ground, still continued, at sunrise, to emit its unac- 
countable melody. Pliny a^id Tacitus, without 
having been eye-witnesses, report the same fact; 
and Lucian infornis us, that Demetrius went to 
Egypt, for the sole purpose of seeing the Pyramids, 
and the statue of Meipnon, from which a voice al- 
ways issued at sunrise. What the same author adds, 
in his* Dialogue of the False Prophet, appears to be 
only raillery : " When (he writes) I went in my 
youth to Egypt, I was anxious to witness the mira- 
cle attributed to Memnon*s statue, and I heard this 
sound, not like others, who distinguish only a vain 
noise; i)ut Memnon himself uttered an oracle, 
which I could relate, if I thought it worth while." 
Most of the moderns alF«ct to discredit this relation 
altogeth(;r, but I cannot enroj myself among them ; 
for, if properties, even more marvellous, can be 
proved to exist in the head of the young Memnon, 
it would be pushing scepticism too (jar, to deny that 
there was any thing supernatural in the larger and 
more celebrated statue. Unless I have been grossly 
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deceived by imagination, I have good grounds for 
maintaining, that the Head, now in the British Mu- 
seum, is endued with qualities quite as inexplicable 
as any that have been attributed to its more enor- 
mous namesake. I had taken my seat before it yes- 
terday afternoon, for the purpose of drawing a 
sketch, occasionally pursuing my work, and occa- 
sionally lost in reveries upon the vicissitudes of fate 
this mighty monument had experienced, until I be- 
came unconscious of the lapse of time, and, just as 
the shades of evening began to gather round the 
room, I discovered that every visitor had letircd, 
and that I was left quite aloive. with the gigantic 
Head! There was something awful, if not alarm- 
ing, in the first surprise excited by this discovery ; 
and I must confess that I felt a slight inclination to 
quicken my steps to the door. Shame, however, 
withheld me; and as I made a point of proving to 
myself that I was superior to such childish impres- 
sions, i resumed my seat, and examined my sketch, 
with an affectation, of nonchalance. On again look- 
ing up to the Bust, it appeared to me that an air of 
living animation had spread over its Nubian fea- 
tures, which had obviously arranged themselves in- 
to a smile. Belzoni says, that it seemed to smile 
on him, when he first discovered it amid the ruins ; 
and I was endeavouring to persuade m>self that I 
had been deceived by the recollection of this asser- 
tion, when 1 saw its broad granite eyelids slowly 
descend over its eyes, and again deliberately lift 
themselves up, as if the Giant were striving to awa- 
ken himself from his long sleep ! I rubbed my own 
eyes, and, again fixing them, with a sort of despe- 
rate incredulity, upon the figure before me, 1 clear- 
ly beheld its lips moving in silence, as if making 
faint efforts to speak — ^^and, after several ineffectual 
endeavours, a low whispering voice, of melancholy 
tone, but sweet withal, distinctly uttered the follow- 
ing 
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STANZAS. 



In Eg3rpt'8 centre^ when the world was young» 
My statue soar'd aloft — a man-shaped tower. 

O'er hundred-gated Thebes, by Homer sung. 
And built by Apis' and Osihs' power. 

"When the sun's infant eye more brightly blazed, 
I mark'd the labours of unwearied time ; 

And saw, by patent centuries upraised. 
Stupendous temples, obelisks sublime. 

Hewn from the looted rock, some mightier mounds 
Some new colossus, more enormous, springs. 

So vast, so firm, that, as I gazed around, 
I thought them, like myself, eternal things. 

Then did 1 mark in sacerdotal state, x 

Psammis the king, whose alabaster tomb, 

(Such the inscrutable decrees of fate,) 
Now floats athwart the sea to share my doom'. 

O Thebes, (F cried,) thou wonder of the world 
Still shalt thou sdar, its everlasting boast ; 

lYhen, )o ! the Persian standards were unfurPd, 
And fierce Cambyses led th' invading host. 

Where from the east a cloud of dust proceeds, 
A thousand banner'd suns at once .appear; 

Nought else was seen ; but sounds of neighing steeds, 
And fsdnt barbaric music met mine ear. ' 

Onward they march, and foremost I descried 
A cuirassM Grecian band, in phalanx dense ; 

Around them throng'd, in oriental pride. 
Commingled tribes, a wild magnificence. 

Dogs, cats, and monkeys, in their van thev show, 
Whtch Egypt's children worship and obey ; 

They fear to Btrike a sacrilegious blow. 
And fall — a pious, unre«sting prey. 

Then, havoc leaguing with infuriate zeal. 
Palaces, temples, cities, are o'erthrown ; 

Apis is stabb'd ! Catnbyses thrust the steel. 
And shuddering Egypt heaved « general groan. 
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The iirm Memnonium mock'd their feeble power, 

Flames round its granite colums hiss'd in vain — 
The bead of Isis frowning o'er each lower. 
Looked down with indestructible disdain. 

Mine was a deeper and noore quick disgrace : 
Beneath my shade a wondering army flock'd ; 

With force combined they wrcnch'd me from my base. 
And earth beneath the dread concussion rock'd. 

Nile from his banks receded with affright, 

The startled Sphink long trembled at the sound ; 

While from each pyramid's a.stouhded height. 
The loosea'd stones slid rattling to the ground. 

i watch'd, as in the dust supine I lay. 

The fall of Thebes~-as 1 had mark'd its fame— . 
Till crumbling down, as ages roU'd away. 

Its site a lonely wildernesB became. 

The throngs that choak'd its hundred gates of yore. 
Its fleets, its armies, were no longer seen; 

Its priesthood's pomp — its Pharaohs were no more^- 
All — all were gone-— as if they ne'er had been. 

Deep was the silence now, unless some vast 
And time w&m fragment thunder*d to its base ; 

Whose sullen echoes, o'er the desert cast. 
Died in the distant solitudes of space: 

Or haply, in the palaces of kings. 

Some stray jackal sat howling oh the throne; 
Or, on the temple's lioliest altar, springs 
Some gaunt hyaena, laughing all alone. 

Nature o'erwhelms the relics left by time ; 

By slow degrees entombing all the land. 
She buries every monument subUme, 

Beneath a mighty winding sheet of sand. 

Tain is each monarch's unremitting pains. 
Who in the rock his place of burial delyei; 

Behold ! their proudest palaces and fanes 
Are subterraneous sepulchres themselves. 

Twenty-three centuries unmoved I lay. 
And saw the tide of sand around me rise ; 

Quickly it thr<jaten'd to engulf its prey. 
And cloie in everlasting night mine eyes. 

VOL. 11. S 
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SnatdvM in this crisis from my yawnine grave, 
Belzoni roU'd roe to the banks of Nile, 

And slowly heaving o'er the western wave, 
This massy fragment reach'd th' linperiid isle. 

In London now with frxe erect 1 gaze 

On Bngbnd's pallid sons, whose eyes up cast 

View my colossal features with amaze. 
And deeply ponder on my glories past. 

But who my future destiny shall guess ? 

Saint Paul's may lie — like Memnon's temple — low ; 
London, like Thebes, may be a wilderness ; 

And Thames, like Nile, through silent ruins flow. 

Then haply may my travels be renew'd : 
Some transatlantic hand may break my rest. 

And bear me from Augusta's solitude, 
To some new seat of empire in the west. 

Mortal ! — since human grandeur ends in dust. 
And, proudest piles must crumble to decay. 

Build lip the tov/er of thy final trust 
In those blest realms where nought shall pass away ! 



LAST YEAR. 

"See the minutes, how they run : 

How many make the hour full complete. 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will ii.iish up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live." — Shaespeare. 



Eighteen hundred awd twenty four years have 
elapsed since the infant of Bethlehem changed. the 
history of the universe. If we cast our eves back- 
ward along the stream of time, from the present 
moment to that eventful aera, what a strange suc- 
cession of human revolutions crowd upon our vision ! 

The Roman empire My dear sir, exclaims the 

reader, Gibbon's Decline and Fall occupies of itself 
twelve goodly volumes, and if you purpose leading 
us through all the intermediate time, even in the 
briefest summary, we may come to the end of our 
days before you will have completed your centuries. 



1 
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Your exordium is too solemn and grandiloquent : 
what is antiquity to us, or we to it ? Time in the 
wholesale is rather too bulky a commodity for either 
a writer or reader of periodicals ; but if you have 
any little retail article referring to that portion of it 
with which we have both been conversant, and which 
therefore comes home to our business and bosoms, 
any epitaph, for instance, upon the year which'has 
just expired, we will promise you, provided it be 
not too much in the lapidary style, (as Dr. Johnson 
terms it,) to honour it with . a resolute attempt at 
perusual. Contributors to magazines are like actors, 
*' they who live to please must please to live," and 
therefore, most conditional reader, (for I dare not 
assume thy retention of that title, if I do not tickle 
the sides of thine understanding,) I promise to limit 
our excursion to the three hundred and sixty-five 
days which our common hobby horse, the earth, has 
employed in performing his last gallop around the 
sun. 

A foreigner of distinction once asked a British 
member of Parliament wh^t had passed in the last 
session ; ** Five months and fourteen days,'- was 
the reply : and if many of us were £tsked what we 
had accomplished in the last year, we might be re- 
duced to the necessity of stating, that we had not 
only become twelve months older, but that, exclusive 
of our little terrestrial excursions from London to 
our countrv-houses and back, we had been travel- 
ling round the sun at the rate of fifty-eight thousand 
miles every hour, and, in the rotatory rnotion of 
the earth upon its own axis, had completed an addi-* 
tional five hundred and eighty miles in every simi- 
lar space of time, ■ So far we have established our 
claim to be considered as a part of the sublime 
scheme of creation ; but as to any thing that we 
have performed worthy of an intelligent being, 
moving in such a magnificent pageant, and obvi- 
ously framed for the most noble destinies^ it is to 
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be feared that very few have reason to be proud of 
their exploits. Hundreds of thousands are at this 
moment making up the accounts of the laat year, 
with a reference to their profit and loss ; but how 
many dream of a mental debtor and creditor state- 
ment to ascertain the gains or deteriorations which 
they have experienced in the affections of the heart, 
or the faculties of the head ? or how many calculate 
their chances in that eternity to which they are three 
hundred and sixty-five days nearer than they were 
at the outset of last year ? 

Methinks I hear the jingling of sovereigns in the 
breeches-pocket of some warm, portly, and purse- 
proud reader of Clapham Common or Stamford Hill, 
as with a complacent chuckle he mutters to himself 
•— ** I laid by four thousand six hundred pounds 
last year'' — which he deems a full and triumphant 
answer to all such impertinent interrogatories.' 
Among a nation of gold-worshippers like the Eng- 
lish, bowers of the knee to Mammon, adorers of the 
glittering deity which Jeroboam set up in Dan and 
Bethel, I can understand the origin, though I do 
not recognize the validity, of this plea. Nay, it is 
not difficult to comprehend the gratifications of the 
professed miser. Nothing is so ridiculous as to 
pronounce such a man, because his enjoyments 
differ from our own, to be miserable, in that accept- 
ation of the word which implies unhappiness. His 
xiiode of life being his own free election, is a proof 
of its being the best adapted to his own peculiar 
notions of pleasure, for no man voluntarily prefers 
wretchedness. Avarice has been designated the 
vice of old age ; may it not sometimes be its conso- 
lation also ? When the senses have failed, when the 
affections are dried up, when there is no longer any 
intellectual interest in the world and its affairs, is it 
not natural, that, like drowning men, we should 
grapple at straws ; that- we should clutch whatever 
will still furnish us an excitement, and attach us to 
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that busy scene from which we should otherwise 
sink down into the benumbing torpor of ennui, 
Superannuation, and fatuity ? A miser has always 
an interest in existence : he proposes to himself a 
certain object, and day by day has the consolation 
of reflecting that he has made new progress towards 
its attainment. An old man was lately living in 
the city, and perhaps still vegetates, who declared 
.that he wished for protracted years, because it had 
always been the paramount ambition of his soul to 
warrant this description upon his tomb-stone— 
" Here lies John White, who died worth four hun« 
dred thousand Consols." Ignoble, sordid, base as 
this ambition was, it cheered him on in the loneli- 
ness and decrepitude of his eightieth year, and is, 
perhaps, still ministering a stimulant to the activity 
of his narrow mind. Nor is it a trifling advantage 
to such men, who being generally worth nothing but 
money, would, if left to their intrinsic claims, be 
abandoned to solitude and contempt, that their repu- 
tation for wealth procures them friends, flatterers, 
associate's, who watch over them with more than 
the tenderness of consanguinity, condole with their 
sufferings, sympathise with them in their suojcesses, 
submit to their caprices, humour their foibles, and 
pamper them with presents. Call them, if you will, 
parasites, plunderers, legacy hunters; still their 
good offices are not the less acceptable. If the 
object of their manoeuvres see through their motives, 
it IS a grateful homage to his wealth, an admission 
pf his superiority, a sacrifice to the deity whom he 
himself adores : ^f he do not, he aff'ords one more 
prpof, that the great happiness of life consists in 
being pleasantly deceived. Alas ! there are n>any 
besides the miser, \yho would wring their own hearts, 
iiFthe window of Momus enabled them to discover 
that of their friend s« 

But while the money-spinner is endeavouring to 
^w^eten the dregs of life, he is unconsciously epibit- 

' s 2 
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tering death. Unable to take his coin wkh him, 
not even the obolus for Charon, he is only hoarding 
up a property of which he is to be robbed ; for 
whether he is to be taken from his wealth, or his 
lnreaUth from him, the result is equally tormenting. 
Post-obits and reversions, however he may have 
gained by th^m after the death of others, will bring 
him in nothing after his own ; so that he will have 
the mortification of reflecting, that he has been ac- 
cumulating money, and eking out his life, only ta 
aggravate the pangs of parting, from both.^ Sub- 
mitting this ** trim reckoning" to the consideration 
of the aforesaid citizen of Clapham Common or< 
Stamford Hill, I would suggest that his four thou^- 
sand six hundred pounds may not be so all-suf&cing 
an evidence of the beneficial employment of last 
year, as the jingling of the sovereigns in his pocket 
niay have led him to conclude. 

And your ladyship ? may 1 enter upon record 
that you are well satisfied with the employment of 
the eight or nine thousand hours of the last year ? 
I have at least passed them, sir, in a manner perfectly^ 
becoming my rank and station. I have been at 
eyery fashionable party of any notoriety ; my own 
routs have been brilliantly attended; my pearls 
have been all newly set by Rundel and Bridge ; my 
Opera box has been exchanged for one in a better 
situation ; It is universally adm'itted that I dress 
more tastefully, as well as expensively, than Lady 
Georgiana Goggle; I have become so far perfect 
in Ecarte^ that though I play more, I lose less — and 
adverting to this unquestionable proof of improve- 
ment, it cannot be said that I have altogether los: 
my time." Certainly not, madam, you have only 
thrown it away. , I acquit you of its occasional and 
accidental, in order to convict you of its constant 
and premeditated, misapplication. 

Be not alarmed, young lady : it is unnecessary to 
subject you to the same interrogatory^ for thoste 
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downcast eyes, and half suppressed sigh, sufficiently 
reveal that you are but ill satisfied with the appro« 
priation of your trme during the past yean It is 
the misfortune, and not the fault, of our youthfiit 
females, that the artificial and perverted modes of 
society, as it is constituted in England, condemn 
them to a perpetual struggle with all the aspirations 
of nature; that they are sentenced to a round of 
fieartless dissipation, to be paraded and trotted up 
and down the matrimonial Smithfield, in the hope 
of striking the fancy of some booby or brutal lord 
and master; and that a failure in this great object 
of their existence, pitiable as it is, embitters ihe ter- 
mination of every year with corroding anticipations' 
' of waning beauty, and all that silent fretting of the 
spirit, which gnaws the heart inwardly, while it sup- 
presses every external manifestation. Few objects 
are more distressing than to contemplate one of 
those garlanded victims, gradually withering like a 
rose upon its stalk, shedding the leaves of her beauty 
one by one, and at last falling to the earth in pre- 
mature decay, or preserving a drooping existence, 
with all her charms snd brightness fading utterly 
away. These are the blooming virgins yearly sa- 
crificed to the minotaur of luxury, which, prohibit- 
ing all marriages in a certain class of life, that are 
not sanctioned by wealth, debases one sex by driv** 
iDg it to licentiousness, and dooms the other to be- 
come a pining prey to unrequited affections and dis» 
appointed hopes. 

. Never have I been more painfully awakened than 
when, im the dead silence of midnight, I have been 
startled by a peal of " triple bob-majors^^^ which, in 
performing their foolish ceremony of ringing out the 
old year, send forth their inappropriate echoes into 
the universal darkness, and scare the repose of na- 
ture with their obstreperous niirth. It is an un** 
hallowed and irreverent mode of solemnizing the 
twelvemonth's death. It is as if, at the funeral of 
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a deceased parent, a rejoicing chime should suddenly 
burst like a peal of laughter from the belfry, instead 
of the sad, slow, deep toll of the single passing bell. 
These iron tongues should not be allowed to shout 
out their indecent merriment at a consummation 
fraught with so many inscrutable mysteries and ap- 
palling associations. What ! are we cannibals, so to 
rejoice that a portion of our best friends has been 
actually eaten up by the omniverous maw of time ?* 
Are we saints and of the elect, so fully prepared for 
the blow of death that we can carol at being brought 
three hundred and sixty-five days nearer to the edge 
of his scythe ? Perhaps it may be urged, that these 
noisy vibrations are rather meant to salute the pre- 
sent than the past year, to celebrate a birth, not a . 
death, to welcome the ooming rather than to speed 
the parting guest ; and that upon the accession of a 
new year, as of a new king, their brazen and courtier- 
like loyalty finds more delight in the glory which is 
rising and full of promise, than in that which has 
just set and can bestow no more. The ancients di- 
vided their annual homage with a less obsequious 
selfishness. Janus, who stood between the two 
years, gave is name indeed to the first month ; but 
he was provided with a double face, that, by gazing 
as steadfastly upon past as future time, he might 
inculcate upon his worshippers the wisdom of being 
retrospective as well as provident. But Janus was 
an ancient and a god ;-had he been a modern and a 
man, he would have known better! 

However it may have been partially misapplied 
and wasted, the last year may still, perhajjys, have 
materially advanced the sum of human happiness; 
and as it is impossible to solve this point by an ex- 
amination of individual evidence, we will decide it 
by a show of hands. AH you who are as much or 
more discontented with your present lot, than you 
were twelve montlfls ago, please to hold up your 
hands* Heavens! what an atmosphere of p^ailins, 
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gentle and simple, fair and furrowed, cosmetecised 
and unwashed ; what a forest of digits, some spark- 
ling with diamonds, some unadorned, and a whole 
multitude cinctured with the wedding ring ! You, 
on the contrary, who feel yourselves happier than 
you were — hold up yout hands. Alack ! what a 
pitiful minority ! A few youths who left school at 
the last Christmas holidays, and an equal number 
of girls who, having dismissed their governesses, 
are to come out this season. Young and sanguine 
dupes, enjoy your happiness while ye may : I am 
not serpent enough to whisper a syllable in your ear 
that might accelerate the loss of your too fleeting 
paradise ! 



THE TWO BRACELETS. 

A FAictfiEii General, qne Monsieur B ■ , 

Who dwelt in France when Ltmis held the thronei 

Lived like a Prince from every trouble free. 
Except a wife — (th* exception's large X own,) 

For she was fat as any Marshioness, 

And givQB to extravagance in dreas. 

One day she bought a pair of bracelets — such 
As few but royal damsels would bespeak; 

They cost — I cannot recollect how muob. 
But they were quite magnificent — ^unique. 

And having dasp'd them on, away she flies 

Off to the Opera to show her prize. 

It happened that the Queen was there that night. 
Just opposite the box that Madam took. 

And on the bracelets with intense delight 
Frequently look'd— or eUe appeared to look; 

For she took special care to have them seen. 

As if on purpose to outvie the Queen. 

Soon to the box-door came a page, attired 
In the queen'» proper liv'ry, all in style, 

Aikd in the name of majesty required 
One of the bracelets for a Utile while. 

That by her eye she might the pattern take. 

And order soine of ths exact same mak«% 
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Off went the sparlding bauble in r trice. 
While her roug'ed cheeks with exultation bum. 

As, bowing to the royal party thrice. 
She patiently expected its return ; 

fiut when the queen retired, and none was sent. 

Our dame began to wonder what it meant. 



A lord in waiting soon confirmM her fears : 
" Oh, that pretended page 1 've often seen — 

A noted sharper — has been such for years. 

Madam, you 're robb'd — he came not from the queen: 

I knew the rogue, and should have had him taken, 
But that he slipp'd away, and saved his bacon." 

Boiling with anger, madam call'd her coach. 

And drove to the Bureau de la Justice, 
Where with loud tongue, and many a keen repro&ch 

About the shameful state of the police. 
She call'd upon the provost for relief. 
And bade him send his men to catch tlie thief. 

Early next mom she heard the knocker's din ; 

Her heart beat high, with expectation big. 
When lo ! the provost's clerk was usher'd in — . 

A formal consequential little prig. 
Who, with a mighty magisterial air, 
Uem'd ! and beg^n his business to declare* 

** Madam, a man is brought to our bureau. 
On whom was found a bracelet of great co8t> 

And we gre all anxiety to know 

Whether or not it is the one you lost ; 

Wherefore I '11 take the other, if you please. 

Just to compare, and see if it agrees.' 



i9 



" Dear sir, I'm overjoy'd— 'tis mine, I'^n sure ; 

Such a police as our's how few can boast ! 
Here, take the bracelet — keep the rogue secure, 

I '11 fellow-you in half an hour at most ; 
Ten thousand thanks — I hope you 'II trounce the spark. 

Open the door, there, for the provost's clerk !" 

O ! how she chuckled as she drove along. 
Settling what pangs the pilferer should feel ; 

No punishment appear'd to her too strong, 

E'en should tlie wretch be broken on the wheel ; 

For what infliction could be reckon'd cruel. 

To one who would purloin so rich a jewel? 

Arrived at the Bureau, her joy finds vent : 
" Well, Mr. Provost, where 's the guilty knave ? 
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The other bracelet by your clerk 1 sent. 

Doubtless it matches with the one you have ; 
Why, then, outstretch your mouth with such surprise, 
And goggle on m. t bus with all your eyes i" 

"La ! bless me, ma'am, you 're finely hoaxM — good lack ! 

I sent no clerk, no t .ief have we found out. 
And the importaut u tie pn;^ in black 

Was the accomplice of the page no doubt ; 
Methinks the rascals might have lefi you one. 
But both your bracelets no\* are fairly gone !" 
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" Our victories only led us to fartljgjK isionary prospects ; ad- 
vantage was taken of tl»e sangui<^iemper wLich success had 
wrought the nation up to." . Swift. 

What pigmies in intellect, however gigantic in 
stature, were those old\ rebellious Carbonari, the 
Titans, with their clumsyt expedient of piling Pelion 
upon Ossa, and their hoi eful project of taking the 
skies by escalade ! It is ^tle moderns, with their 
diminutive bodies and Titanlan intellects, spiling up 
one discovery upon another, and bringing all matter 
under the dominion of mind, who have climbed up, 
as it were, into the heavens, detected all the laws, 
motions, and distances of the ecclesiastical bodies, 
and brought the whole system of the universe as 
much within the grasp of our apprehension as if it 
were as tangible as the planisphere upon our table^ 
by which it is represented in epitome. Having found 
for our moral lever what Archimedes wanted for his 
material one — a basis, we have performed what he 
threatened, by raising the world. When queen Eliz- 
abeth told Bacon that his house was too small for 
him, he replied — " h is ypur majesty who have 
made me too big for my house :" we are all of us 
in the same predicament with respect to the earth 
whtrein we dwell; the maj-sty of our minds has 
made it too narrow for our full expansion. This 
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paltry sphere was well enough in the outset of our 
career, but we have penetrated into all its secrets, 
analysed its composition, sifted, weighed, decom- 
pounded, exhausted, used it up, and conquered it, 
and have nothing left, but, like so maby Alexan* 
ders,. to sit down and blubber for a new one. Have 
we not rummaged and ransacked its uttermost cor- 
ners, until the Roto is reduced to the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping up the annual supply of new tra- 
vels ? have we not mounted above the clouds in bal- 
loons, made our descent upon the earth in para- 
chutes, like so many ApoUos with umbrellas above 
our heads ; drawn down electric fire from heaven, 
Without incurring ihe punishment of Prometheus ; 
sported beneath the waves in diving bells, and con- 
structed subaqueous edifices with as much compo- 
sure as if we were running up a coral palace for 
Amphitrite ; crawlpd into the very bowels of the 
earth to extract its riches, bv the assistance of 
Davy's wire- gauze lamp, more wonderful than 
Aladdin's ; and sunk wells with as much perseve- 
rance as if we were digging to unkennel that fresh- 
water mermaid — Truth? By wielding the omnipo* 
tence of an impalpable vapour, we have acquired 
such a dominion over matter, that there is nothing 
too stupendous for the all-subjugating grapple of 
our machines, while we can impel ponderous ves- 
sels through the waves, even against wind and tid^, 
with the velocity of a thunderbolt : from coal and 
oil we have extracted a subtle gas, which, being 
conducted for tniles through subterranean darkness, 
or brought to our doors and retailed by the pint or 
half pint, supplies at will a perpetual light ; by 
means of the telegraph we can converse in a few 
hours with persons stationed at a distance of a 
whole continent; and by the magic of writing we 
can not only conjure up a portrait of the mindb of 
the ancietits, by referring to their works, (so much 
more interesting than any copy of their bodily lines^- 
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JKiien^s^which might have been committed to the pe- 
rishable records of paint or marble,) but we can 
eternize our own thoughts, sentiments, almost our 
very voices, and transihit them unimpaired to the 
latest posterity, when the evanescent frame froin 
MrhTch they emanated shall be scattered in the air in 
thie form of dust. Really, one's mind may be allow- 
ed to strut a little in the pride of its achievements—* 
to parody the artist's "Ed io anche son' Pittore!" 
by exclaiming, " I, too, am a man !" to look down 
witK some contempt on its fleshly tegument, as upon 
a scurvy companion whom it only, condescends to 
bbtice. from certain ties of consanguinity ; and even 
to qonsVder the spacious earth itself ^s but a larger 
8peci^$ of prison, or cage, from which we shall ulti- 
mately escape, and take our flight to enjoy in a no- 
bler sphere a more exalted destiny. 
; ^If we are already prone to leap out of our mate- 
riaiiiy in the vain glorious aspirations of the spirit, 
^tvtiat shall restrain us within the bounds of modera- 
tion when all improvements now projecting shall 
4iave received their full accomplishment, and the 
i^«w patents for which applications have been made 
shall have been practically developed? Thecom- 
Ifany for realizing Dr. Darwin's suggestion of mo- 
derating the burning ardours of the torrid zone, by 
towing a large portion of the icebergs from the nor^ 
thern to the southern latitudes, is already in a con- 
siderable state of forwardness, and the shares arc 
^selling at a handsome premium. From this most 
ingenious process a double advantage will be deriv- 
ed : First, in so tempering the rigour of the Arctic 
circle, by withdrawing the frozen barrier in which 
it is immured^ that the Esquimaux may be enabled 
tb crawl, for three whole months of the year, out 
of the holes in which they live, without having their 
noses nipped off by the scissors of Boreas ; while 
the Laplanders may turn the woolly side of the 
skiM in which they are clothed, outwards ia&ti^^^^ 

VOL. II. T 
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of inwards, to the great comfort of the inhabitants 
of the country, an4 the paramount discomfort of 
the inhabitants of the. fljcece, ixidelicet^ the Aeas. 
(Such are'the terms set forth in the applicatioQ tp 
I^arliament for a charter.) Secondly, by effecung sucb 
A modification oi the torrid temperature, that the 
negroes who now produce wool upon their hea4^ 
and the sKeep hair, m^ effect an exqhapge, to the 
ipanifest advantage pi bol;h parties, and the obvious 
increase of British, comnierce. It is calculated that 
the natives of the great desert .will shortly be en^r 
bled to purchase ice creams . at three cowries the 
glass, and to grow blackberries, s|oes, and ^tab 
apples, where the soil now produces notbi^S but 
figs, melons, and pomegranates ; while if we calinot 
realize the much ricticulied notion of washing th0 
blackamoor white, we niay reasonably hope to ooql 
him down to a bronzie heat, or perhaps ultimately 
refrigerate him to a bright mahogany. Many sub- 
sidiary benefits will result from this g^ratid under- 
taking. It is notorious that we have senit two expedi- 
tions to the North Pole, at a great risk of hum^A, 
life, and a prodigious consumption of time and tbals^ 
for the purpose of making the notable discovery that 
nothing could be discovered ; but if the opposing 
mountain's pf ice be fairly hauled away to be hung 
up to dry upon tbe equinoctial line, or rather to 
undergo their annual liquefaction, like the blood 
of St. Januarius, it is presumable that our next 
discovery ships will be enabled to proceed without 
opposition to the loadstone axletree which is sup* 
posed to protrude from the sea to the North Pole, 
carry a specimen of it through BaflSn's Bay to the 
sea of Kamschaltka, and so make a short v'oy age 
home by the new cut across the Isthmus of Darieit. 
A second and npt less important advantage will be 
the great impulse given to our manufactures, from 
the number of steam engines that must neceasartly 
be employed' in removing and towing si^ch immense 
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jnass^s. Perkins^^ apparatus will be used, and hf 
navij^^ting the vessels by Carbonari froint|^e neigh** 
boiA-hdOd of Mount Vesuvius, who are accustomed 
to coMs and explosions, it is calculated thaina ^resf 
watte of fifteen hundred atmospheres to the square 
Mch tfiay be safely expel^mented, at which charge 
#l'«ngine6fth'e smallest dimensions wiirattain such 
li^|>rddigiou8 concentration of power, as to^drag an 
:i#be% of* a mile in circumference, supposing the 
il^uisite iinpulsioti and vel6city can be communi- 
ci^ted to i% at the rate of twenty miles an hour. As 
kht whole of the shareSrare not yet sold, a few sub- 
4iSfIberiBfhay still be t^ken in upon application at the 
^eper offict. 

^Ri A second undertaking, hot less gigantic in its con- 
^eft^taon or behefiqial in its object, has been suggested 
tfpr t}\ip following portion of an anciexit Milesiati as^ 
freliomiical hymn, entitled ^^ Langolee." 

HS'f... ' .-'- ^ • ■ _ , ". . , . • 

^ja ^ "XiODg life to the moon, for a noble sweet creature^ 
* \^ Thit serves us with lamplight each night in the dark ; 
^^' While the sun only shines in the day, which by nature 
Wkhta no light at all, as you all ^ may remark ; , 
But asfoi: the moon, by my soul, I'll be bound, sir, 
•^ ^ *T would save the whole nation a gfreat many pourid, sir, 
4 '>' Yq suhscribe for to light Jier up all the year round, sir, 
^ >, Oc& ! it*li true as Pm now singing langolee !" 



^. 
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lis valuable hint is likely to be realized by an in- 

fenious application of Dr. Bliack's theory of latenn 
Cj^t. It is vkll knowfa that all bodies contain a 
'^f^naip portion of caloric, which they give out by 
""^^ssure ; almost eyery substance becomes warm by^ 
^^iction>,. cold metals may be hamnierecj till they are 
j^ii)t ; and we have now a familiar illustration of this 
j^inciple in the new instantaneous light machines, 
wh(ich produce fire by, simple pressure of the atmo- 
.^here^ Independently of the quantity of this subtle 
^;^pflept,with which the moon, in common with all 

tjfiatter, is pervaded, she must have absorbed, almost 
p^sayt^UJfation, the ardent rays of the sun which have 
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been playing upon her surface for such a succession 
ffagesj^d we have thus an immense reservou: 
•f quiescent moonshine ready to be reconverted int0 
active^unshine, if adequate means can be found for 
Its expression. To effect this purpose it is proposed 
to raise, in patent balloons, a sufficient number of 
hydraulic presses to compel the moon to give^out 
caloric in the proportions that may bq required^ 
From accurate calculations, it appears that a.sufll- 
cient quantity may be easily procured to double .th<e 
attraction of that planet upon the ocean, and o^^ 
course to enable ships tq work double tides, a^ in* 
calculable benefit to our commerce. By converging^ 
the rays into a focus, and directing them to particu- 
lar ponds and lakes, their temperature may be raised, 
to the boiling point, or 212** of Fahrenheit, wiitit; 
will effect an important saving in the making of t^- 
and all culinary processes, to say nothing oi^Jth^^ 
improvement of the general health by such exteiisivQ 
and natural warm baths. From the known influepc^ 
of this luminary upon lunatics, some unfavourable^ 
symptoms may at first be manifested by our ama- 
teur actors, craniologists, writers of Visions o^ 
Judgment, followers of Joanna Southcote, believers 
in prince Hohenlohe's miracles, March hares, wd 
holders of Spanish, Poyais, and Neapolitan stock ; 
but, on the other hand, the additional heat will enable 
us to grow at least double the quantity of cabbage, 
an important solace to artisans in general, but more, 
particularly to our tailors. Compensatibn must of 
course be made to our writers of sonnets, to the 
tipoon, who will be cut short of their whole four- 
teen lines if they cannot apostrophize her as pale 
Cynthia, and dissert upon her chaste ray and mild 
lustre ; but this expense will be more than. rapid by 
the treasures that will doubtless be discovered ia 
that repertory of all lost things, froni the wits of 
Orlando down to the wit of Don Juan« The lord 
•f the I^antern and Bush, who has so long stood 
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in hift 6wn Ifght, will be let dbwn by a p^arachute, 
and ^^ibited at Bullock's iti Pkcadilly^ as the man 
oUt of the taooh^ frotti ti^hieh it is expect^ to pro-> 
cure a sufficient rcveniie to raise the Wind for the 
tellows. . • 

\: Many ingenidits mechankians etlti^rt^in Serious 
d^btsf as t6 the feasibility of the third scheme, 
fbr which patentd have been taken out, thbugh I 
cannot myself see any scientific grbtthds for their 
Blisgivings. Vokanoes are how uiiiversally adttiit- 
ted to owe riieir projettile power to steaiii. Water 
fidni the dtirfate of the earth, or from some of tht. 
<^ipni6 of the deepi comes in contact with the sub- 
tserranean iiti^s, producing such an instantaneous ex- 
^^nsion of vapour, that, in its efforts to escape, it 
tear$ open the stirface and carries all befforeit, thust 
£^yfhing a natural steam engine; Hitherto its tre- 
mendous power, being left to its own irl^gular ener- 
gies, has either ended in smoke, or produced terror, 
havot^ and destruction^ by desolating plains and 
ovarwhelming cities. It i$ high time to stop these 
mischievous pranks,- and avail ourselves of that stU-^ 
pendous engine which nature herself has biiilt, and 
ofTers us ready niade atid for nothing, even supply- 
inj^Wn irtexhaUsitibk reservoir of fuel #ithoiit onci 
sfitllidg e^ipense. It is proposed tb fix an apfparatui 
over the crater of Vesuvius, so as to convert th6 
nidUtitaity into a fegnlar s^eatii engine, tttrtiitrg a 
liver itttto ^e 6f the dnf^sdkf brifited id generate th6 
vapottr \fi atiy qnantitied, itd 6f coi^f-se providing 
safety valves fof its escafpe after a certain pressure, 
Which, as the mountain itself forms the boiler, may 
be carried to many thousand atmospheres upon the 
square inch. The direction of fhis incakuiable 
jjOwer, which will give the shareholderd the com* 
mand of the whole world, is a chatter for future 
consideration; but it is proposed in the first in- 
stance to tnake Vesuvius instrumental to the com- 
plete excavation of Herculaneuin «n4 "PotOi'^w^ 

T 2 ' 
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which seems but fair, as it was the soFe cause of 
their destruction ; and to project all the excavated 
rubbish into the Hellespont, so as to stop the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles to the Turkish fleet, and 
thus operate a favourable diversion for the Greeks, 
The projector is decidedly of opinion that by this 
enormous^engine he can, if necessary, stop the di- 
urnal motion of the earth upon its axis— an invalua- 
ble security to our Asiatic possessions, as, in the 
event of a mutiny or revolution in that quarter, we 
could keep them in the dark for six .months, apd so 
ruin them in the cost of candles : or renew the da)rs 
of Phaeton, by scorching them in the sun until 
they allowed us to rule the roast. A certain theo- 
rist has suggested that we might even raise the 
earth nearer to the sun, provided it was previously 
lightened by embarking in balloons all our heaviest 
and most bulky articles -<^such as the History of 
Br^^zil, the Court of Aldermen, Busby's Lucretius, 
all our tomes of controversial divinity, the elephant 
at Exeter Change, &c. &c. — but I confess I am dis- 
posed to consider this scheme as the chimsera of a 
visionary. 

Others may perhaps be disposed to pronounpe a 
similar judgment upon the fourth project, which 
will, however, be very shortly in a course of actual 
experiment. It appears by the last papers from 
America that a colonel Symmes has proposed to the 
president to discover a new world, and has demand- 
ed a squadron for the purpose. This terra incog- 
nita he maintains to be situated within our own 
globe-^that the old earth, in fact, has a young one« 
in its stomach; «nd the arguments by which he 
supports this strange positlpu are both numerous 
.and plausible* If Columbus, by merely consulting 
a map of the world, became convinced that the 
equipoise of the system required a counter-ponde- 
rant continent in the southern ocean, the colonel in- 
ai^ts that we may i fortigri conclude that the ear^ 
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must contain ancrther within it. In iht first place, 
he observes^ that nature is ever economical of her 
means, creating nothing in vain ; but that if we 
presume the whole contents of our planet, which is 
Beai4y eight thousand miles in diameter, to be solid, 
there would not only be an incredible waste of ma- 
terials, but the weight of such a prodigious mass 
would infallibly drag us out of our sphere in the 

^^tem of the universe, and precipitate us into the^ 

^ind abysses of space. M. Dupin calculates the 
weight of the great pyramid at above ten millions 
of tons ; yet what is this huge pile, enormous as it 
^ is, compared to a single mountain? and what are 
all the mountains and s^as upon the surface of the 

^arth compared to its cubic contents ? By supposing 

;¥t to be hollow, its buoyancy in space becomes no 
linger inexplicable, and the principal difficulty that 
remains, is to discover the door of entrance, which 
the colonel confidently pronounces to be situated at 
the north pole. It is conjectured that all the moun- 
tains of the undiscov.ered land are formed erf load- 
stone, and that the position of the aperture leading 
to them occasions the polarity of the needle. Its 
name occasiotied some little difficulty, the term New 
World being already applied, the New New World 
being deemed tautologous ; Simsia was rejected as not 

; being classical ; Simla, as exposed to a ludicrous 
perversion J Subterranea, as not strictly accurate, 
the country being rather within than beneath our 
own : oil which account it was finally resolved to 

* term it Interranea. A loan has already been raised 
for the new government, and the Interranean five 
per cents, are quoted at 96, having been done at 
a 100. A bookseller in the Row has given a con- 
siderable sum for the copy-right of the voyage, and 
the public of both Continents (who how discover 
the appropriateness of that designation bince they- 
eontain another within them) are looking with the 
utmost anxiety for the results o{ ti)\\!^ Vb.X^x«^'&&%* 
voyage. 
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A HINT TO PEDESTRIANS. 

An s^musiDg public writer, with a very praisc- 
wprthy feeling, has lately been deploring the dis^ 
tressing vacancy that is likely to sit upon the cotm-* 
tenances of the chance meeters in the streets, when 
the pending proceedings of the Holy Alliance, and of 
Mr. Mac Adam shall have been respectively brought 
to a -conclusion. After the magnificent events to 
which we have been lately accUBtcnfned, these are 
paltry topics ; but drowning men will catch at straws^ 
and ihese are infinitely better than nothing; infi- 
nitely better than the consciousness, that after we 
have met a friend at a sudden corner^ atid gonc^ 
through the esti^lished routine of inquiries into the 
health of ourselves and our mutual acquaintances^ 
and indulged in a few original speculations upion tlie 
appearances of the weather, we are positively at a 
nonplus foi- further subjects of conversation. Few 
dilemmas are more embarrassing than to find your-* 
self in this state of conversational insolvency, writh-^ 
ing under the expectant look of youif friend, wHo^ 
from having made the last observation, hits a s6rt 
of legal claim upon you for an impromptu in return. 
In vain do you search the pockets of your mind for 
an unexpended thought, you find nothing there but' 
the health and the weather, which havd been already , 
ttodered ; and at length, with suffused cheeks^ you ' 
are obliged to make a despferare effort, and get out 
of the scrape by a sudden good morning, and ait 
abrupt rush across the street. After such an opera- 
tion the patknts generally endeavour to walk off 
their embarrassments by a bustling acceleration of 
motion^ as if anxious to make the energy of their 
bodies atone f6r the sluggishness of their. mind^, 
and prove their command of limbs, if not of words.- 
This is a process I can safely recdnraiend ; as the 
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Stretching of my legs, and swinging of my arms, (if 
duly persevered in,) has scarcely ever failed in re- 
conciling me to myself, and satisfying me that I was 
in fact a very brisk and clever personage. I have 
also obtained considerable relief from reflecting, 
that those who have the niosc solid sense are in 
general least gifted with the talent of prompt though 
superficial smattering, and that I was in the situation 
of 41 man who has plenty' of money at his bankers, 
although he cannot give change for a -one pound 
note as often as he may be asked foir it in the 
streets. 

There is a species of distress, however, occasioned 
by a superabundance of these tip o' the tongue com* 
mos places, even more acute than that caused by the 
total want of them. Many a hasty bolt have I made 
across a knee-deep kennel, or down a blind alley, 
or into the sanctuary of a shop, when my keen eye 
has caMght a glimpse of my approaching friend Lo*' 
quax. His first operation is to harpoon his prey 
through the bution hole, or grasp the hand till the 
filigers tingle, gradually relaxing his hold while he 
pours out a torrent of voluble impertinence ; and if 
you attempt to redeem yoifr imprisoned limb, he 
g^vesr it another friendly squeeze that brings the 
tears into your eyes, and leaves a fac-simile of your 
ring indented for some weeks upon the adjoining 
finger. Thus have I been detained on a rainy day 
in one of the most populous thoroughfares of Lon- 
don^ stopping the whole living stream of Fleet street^ 
compelling some to walk into the kennel, hut re- 
^^ceiving the elbows of the far greater nutnber in my 
ribs ; having my hat repeatedly knocked into the 
puddle by umbrellas, and once narrowly escaping 
thejoss of;my eye from the point of a butcher's trajr, 
while my tormentor most. inexorably persevered in 
holding my hand and not holding his tongue. In 
vain did I ask him to walk my way ; he never has 
a moment to spare, though he will waste hours in 



\ 
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rattling egotism dtid flippafnjt ribaldiy, and 1 must 
either remain pinned in the prediciiment I ha^v^ 
described, or walk a mile or two out of my cbnfsic 
till 1 can plan and execute my escape. As he is a 
gentleman in every tMng but his conduct and cbn- 
irersation, I cannot palpably cut him ; for though his 
nonsiefnse goes in at one ear and out at the othet*, 
I should not like him to try the same experiment 
with a bullet, and I shhll therefore be very happy, 
if this letter, by catchibg his eye, should cause ttit 
to lose It When next we meet- in the public sti^ets. 

My friend Proser has a fund of good qualities, if 
not of good talents, and indeed I have an unfeigned 
respect for him, for I look upon him as indisputably 
one of the worthiest bores in existence. He is per- 
petually doing some nelght)Our a good office, sonie 
little attentive civility for one acquaintance or an^ 
other, and we are all of us excessively ^lad when 
he calls, and amazingly more so when he goes away; 
The fellow, sir, has suth interminable stories, diid 
tells them in such a mohbtonoustode, with suchaprb- 
fusion of " say I's, and says he's,'' that evfen whenlfe 
16 relating some kindness conferred on ourselves; we 
arc only the iiit>re annoyed that we cannot, consisteht- 
ly with coitam<^ decency, tell him how very piously 
we wish him at the devil. I would rather tneet a hy- 
sena in the stt-eets than this very good sort of tidi^ 
sance. Wten he begins one of his humdrum stories, 
how he traced out Wilsoii's Stilton cheese that had 
been left at the wrong house, and had recovered 
the parcel that Miss Bfown had left in the h-ackney 
coach, how have I wished for an earthquake to stop 
him ! Not that I believe it would, for I suspect hiin 
to be of a close- kin to the persevering gentleitiati 
mentioned in Josephus, or some of the jest book^J 
who was telling his friend in Cranbourne alley how^ 
shabbily their mutual acquaintance Higgins had 
behaved, when they were accidentally parted : thfe 
comptaifciant embarked next day for Indi^, renaaibed 



there twenty yoira, apd on his return to EngUnd^ 

bappeoing to meet the same friepdti03taiitly resumed 

** W «;])? pki this shabby feUpw. Higgins, about whom 

I was speaking to you . '^ 

. These ^re feelings of which a Frenchman „ha« 

a^arcely a conception : he is altogether a different 

animal, coixvpounded, like the Centaur, of two mate- 

1:1^1^, and may be described ^s half snuff-box and 

half cha'tter^bpx. These reciprocally minister to 

e^ach other, and combine to make up the charajcter ; 

for his head is always very fuU of snuff, and hia 

^uff*bpx is always very full of expression. Then 

^h|ey have always a sort of freemaaonr\' peculiar to 

t^^9>selyes, by which they are enabled to maintain 

^ Ippg dialogue in the streets without the clumay 

^t^ervention of words, or even ideas. There ia 

Ifipre eloquent amazement in a shrug of *the should 

^ers, than in a doze«n exclamations,, or a wTiole file 

of printed notes of admiratio^! 2 the arch of the; eye- 

l^ro^ws conveys, so much arcjiness of meaning ; the 

eiceViition of the hands is a sojtirxe of such emphati-^ 

cij^. conversation ; and the Tabatiere^ above all, is so 

ii2iexhau8tible a fund of interlocution — that a Parisian 

lounger has no more real occasion, for a tongue, than 

^e Abbe de i'Epee's scholars, whose fingers supply 

tl^em with a volubility which nature ha& denied. 1 nave 

seen a muscular and snuff-box conversation of this 

api^t carried on for a considerable length of time 

with a gopd deal of smartness and repartee, the 

ps^rties meetings discoursing, and separating, without 

^tjtering a single syllable beyond two " Ahas,!'^ 

each. Among the crowds of Englishmen now flock* 

uig tp Pai'is, it is to, be hoped some philanthropist 

wiU.dra\y up a digest of these dumb. colloquies for 

the use of his peripatetic countrymen at home, so as 

to prevent them from standing to stare at and from- 

each other when they meet, in all the horror of mo- 

t^pnle^s.and speechless vacancy. In the mean time, 

\tt me recommeDd them to cany a.snuff-box, which 
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in similar emergencies has done special sei*vtce. I 
know a gentleman at the head of his profession^ 
who^ I verily believe, is mainly indebted to this por- 
table succedaneum, for the chiiracter he enjoys, c^ 
profundity and wisdom ; and I have been so fbr^- 
natc as to procure his receipt for this exttempom* 
xiteous process of manufacturing solid sayings, tt 
is as follows ; Having slowly drawn the golden re- 
pository from your waistcoat pocket, give it three 
distinct taps, and apply the contents to your nose 
with an artificial cough, consisting of one long pec- 
toral ahoo / gently flap oiF the scattered particles 
from your frill with the knuckles of the right hand ; 
take otit your handkerchief with ^ theatrical swing, 
and, having gradually foiled down the extremities 
till it has assumed the form of a silken ball, pass it 
athwart the cartilage of your nose, bending it first 
to the left, then to the right ; again flap your frilf, 
retorn the handkerchief with the same formalities^ 
and by the time you have heaved up another ahoo ! 
you will have been able to compose a very, solemn 
and sententious piece of pomposity. This I take 
to be a most admirable operation '; for your oppo- 
nent's attention being occupied by the hocUs pocus 
5ind mummery, he does not perceive the lapse of 
time by which you enable yourself to get up your 
impromptu. You stand, as it were, ten paces ofF, 
and deliberately take aim at your adversary with a 
pistoU while he has nothing but his natural weapons 
to trust to, and is of course liable to be* disabled 
before he can close and strike a blow. Peopk of 
amy delicacy and* cleanliness may consider the re- 
medy worse than the disease, something like the 
receipt for overcoming the taste of onions Jjy swal- 
lowing garlic ; but I am happy to inform them that 
ihe ultimate operation of crSmftiing the nostrils is' 
quite unnecessary. You may carr}' your point by 
merely making a demonstration ; and, indeed, most 
of our fashionable young gentlemen open a snuiF-box 
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«« they do a book, without ever suffering the con- 
tents or either to penetrate into their heads. 

However, as it is impossible to hit upon any ex- 
pedient that shall be universally acceptable, and as 
tile evil is too great and distressing to wait the slow 
effect of our renewed intercourse with France, I have 
been induced to connpose a Conversational Almanac^ 
which will enable gentlemen to invent topics for 
sudden colloquy the whole year round. They who 
are in the habit of making impromptus, best know 
the great time they require, and will besVbe able to 
appreciate my labours. Before taking a walk, they 
will have nothing to do but look out for the month, 
and under that head they will find, ready cut and 
dried, all the most approved topics adapted to the 
season; and thus furnished with ready made fer- 
tility, they may sally down Fleet street or Pall 
Mall, with their wits upon the half-cock, ready ta 
fire at the first game they may happen to start. For 
the accommodation of those who may wish to be 
thought smart fellows, I have subjoined a few 
monthly jokes and puns, which, though bad enough 
in themselves, are sufficiently pointed for street im- 
promptus, and may be occasionally launched with 
very satisfactory effect. That the dealers in small 
talk may not be altogether unprovided, I shall pro- 
bably add a gossiping diary, by means of which 
those who can only get out one d^y in the week 
may be appropriately loquacious, and not trudge 
along as they do at present, evidently at a loss how 
to dispose of their holiday hilarity, the expression 
of which has been hitherto immemorably confined 
to a whistle or a piece of practical mischief. 

Before our insertion of the Conversational Alma- 
nac ^nd Monthly Jokes^ I think it right to initiate 
roy readers into the most approved methods of 
husbanding their wit when they have got it, lest, by 
the unskilfullnanagement of the weapon I have pre- 
pared for thcm>^they may wound themselves more 
VOL. ii« u 
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severely than tb^ir enemies, as the awkWard handler 
of a flail generally begins by thrashing himself in- 
stead of the corn* To prevent this untoward oc- 
currence, 1 have drawn up an introductory digest of 
ruleS) adapted both to pedestrians and the frequent- 
ers of regular parties, by a earful perusal of which, 
the reader may enjoy the happiness of being as 
much hated and feared as the most inveterate wag 
upon record* 

1. Feel your ground before you take-a single step, 
and adapt yourself to your company. You may find, 
yourself among a set of wretches who never read 
Joe Miller, and yet have comprehension enough to 
understand him. This is fine ! Make the most of 
such a situation, for it is a happiness not often to 
recur. If any aspiring 'member venture to oppose 
yoO, crush him without mercy. If you do 77Q^know 
what he is going to say, tell him you can help him 
out in that story, should he be at a loss ; if you do^ 
cut him short by snatching the sting of the tale from 
him, and turn it against himself. Tou will get the 
laugh, for the audience will be happy to reduce him 
nearer to their own level by measuring him with you. 

2. Never mind what smart you occasion, provided 
you can say a smart thing. Your enemy you have 
a right to wound ; and with whom can you take a 
liberty, if not with a friend ? A pretty thing, truly, 
if a jest were to be. stified because it might give 
pain ! It would give much more to suppress it ; and 
if others do not like the taste, how can they expect 
you to swallow it ? 

3. Latin hon-mots are safe if they are sure of the 
pronunciation, for they who understand them will 
laugh of course; and they who do not, for fear of 
being thought ignorant. "With women this rule will 
not apply ; do not, therefore, in their society quote 
Horace, V^, confess yourself a freemason, for they 
naturally hate and suspect whatever tl\ey are ex- 
cluded from. 
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4. It is a very successful and laudable practice to 
poach upon Joe's premises, with some poor dog, 
who is fain at night to start the game which you have 
marked down in the morning. At the given signal 
let fly, and you are sure to kill the pre}-, and per- 
haps some of the company, with laugJiter. N. B, 
Be sure that your pointer is staunch , it would be a 
iad thing w^re he to run in upon the game himself, 
instead of backing. 

5. When you launch a good thing which is only 
heard by the person next you, wait patiently for a 
pause, and throw it in again in a louder key. Yout* 
neighbout, possibly, will not renew his laugh, but 
will excuse you, well knowing that yoxx cannot af^ 
ford to throw away a gopd thing. 

6. If your party be stupid, and you want an ex- 
cuse for getting away, give vent to some double en- 
tendres to distress the women. This will answer 
your purpose, for the men must be fools itideed, if 
they do not kick you down stairs. 

7. In the want of other subjects for your raillery, 
and sneers, -personal defects oner a tempting source 
of pleasantry. When your wit has not a leg of its 
own ta stand on, it may run sometimes upon your 
neighbour's wooden one. At least a dozen jokes 
may be endorsed upon a hump back ; and you may 
make a famous handle of a long nose. Take care, 
however, while making free with another's nose, 
that he does not make free with yours. 

8. If your party be equal to yourself in the know- >^ 
ledge of the hooks^ or talent for extempore repartee, 
laugh immoderately at your own ^sayings, and pre- 
tend not to hear theirs. Study also to get next to 
what is called a good audience, or hearty laugher ; 
for laughter is catching, though wit is not. 

9. If your compajiions be^ decidedly your superi- 
ors in both these requisites, have a bad head-ach, 
and be silent* You could not speak to advantage, 
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and it is better to be pitied for having a pain in the^ 
head, than for having nothing in it. 

10. Mimicry and buffoonery are good substitutes 
for wit. Thus you may make some use of a pros- 
ing old put, by listening to him with feigned atten- 
tion, and at the same time thrusting your tongue 
into the opposite cheek. This will amuse the com- 
pany, and cannot offend the old gentleman, for he 
will be wise enough to wish your tongue kept where 
it is. 

11. Beware of quizzing your host too severely, oif 
he will not ask you again. Be merry and wise. A 
laugh is a tempting thing, I own ; so is turtle soup; 
Always remember that a good dinner is in itself a 
good thing, and the only one that will bear frequent 
repetition. 

12. If you have once got a man down, belabour 
him without mercy. Remember the saying of. the 
Welch boxer—" Ah, Sir, if you knew the trouble I 
had in getting him down, you would not ask me to 
let him up again." 

13. Invariably preserve your best joke for the 
last, and when you have uttered it, follow the « 
example now set you by— taking your leave* 

SONG— TO FANNY. 

Tht bloom is soft, thine eye is bright. 

And rose-buds are thy lips, my Fanny ; 
Thy glossy hair is rich with lights 

Thy form unparagon'd by any : 
But thine is not the brief array 

Of charms which time is sure to borrow*. 
Which accident may blight to-day. 

Or sickness undermine to-morrow. 

No — thine is that immortal grace 

Which ne'er shall pass from thy possession* 
That moral beauty of the face . 

Which constitutes its sweet expression ; 
This sliall preserve thee what thou art. 

When age thy blooming tints has shaded^ 
^or while thy looks reflect thy h^rt* 

How can th)r charms be ever faded f 
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Nor, Fanny« can a love like iqine, 
^ With time decay, in sickness iklter ; 
•*Tis like thy beauty— half divine. 

Bom <^ the soul and cannot alter ; 
For wheii the Body^s mortal doom 

Our earthly pilgrimage shall sever. 
Our spirits shall their loves resume. 

United in the skies for ever. 



HOW TO OBTAIN THE CAP OF 
FORTUNATUS. 

'* He that within his bounds will keep. 

May baffle all disasters t 
To fortune and fate commiinds he may give. 

Which wo;'ldlings call tbfeir masters ; 
He may dance, he may laugh, he Tnay sing, he may quaff, 

May be mad, may be sad, may be jolly : 
He may walk without fear, he may sleep without care. 

And a fig for the world and its folly/' 

Wit Restored. 

In the deep serenity of an autumnal evening, I 
placed myself upon the terrace of the chateau at 
•Versailles to enjoy the setting sUn^ the rays of 
which enamelled tne glassy surface of the waters 
before me with a golden bloom, burnished the 
bronze figures of the marble fountains by which 
I was surrounded, glistened like fire upon the win- 
dows of the great gallery, illuminated by reflec- 
tions from the wall of mirrors • within ; and, after 
flickering along the casements of the eastern wing, 
threw a rosy tinge over the Bois de Satory where 
it is embosomed, the leaves of which were as mo- 
tionless as if the whole wood \frere already reposing 

, in the first flush of sleep* Having recently visited 
the stupendous aqueducts of Buc and Marly, works 
worthy of the ancient Romans, and ofeerved how 

^ the whole of the circumjacent country was per- 
forated with tunnels and reservoirs for the supply 

" of the palace, I doubted whether that pile, with its 

u 2 
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six thousand rooms, had cost so much human . 
labour as. the various subterraneous works radiat- 
ing from it in all directions ; and I appreciated the 
difficulties to bfe overcome when the vain-glorious 
Louis Quatorze resolved to conquer nature, and 
to make this spot, situated upon a sandy height, 
the most celebrated place in all Europe for those 
elaborate playthings, its waterworks. All around 
me were the evidences of his apotheosis and deifi- 
cation. In the baths of Apollo I had seen him 
sculptured as that deity, while the matchless chisel 
of Girardon had been prostituted ta the represen- 
tation of his six mistresses, as attendant nymphs, 
performing the most menial offices about his person. 
On the ceilings of the great gallery I had gazed 
upon the paintings of Le Brun, in which he ap- 
pears wielding the thunder of Jupiter, while Venus, 
Diana, and Juno, were on all sides compelled to 
\Year the faces of his shameless courtesans. When 
I reflected that the greater part of Europe was 
convulsed with war by his mad attempts at foreign 
supremacy, at the very moment that the whole 
resources of the country were lavished for the gra* 
.tification of his magnificence and his vices at home, 
I endeavoured to calculate how much actual enjoy- 
ment had probably been attained by that individual 
for whom so many millions of men had sacrificed 
theirs. 

When the decrepit monarch was obliged to be 
wheeled about his stately terraces in an arm-chair, 
he could hardly fail to draw humiliating compari- 
sons between the palsied reality of his fleshly 
limbs, and the divine symmetry of his marble por- 
traits ; nor could he well avoid sharing the feelings 
of Vespasian, who, being flattered upon his death- 
bed, exclaimed in bitter spirit, *i O yes, I feel that 
I am becoming a god." But we will take him in 
the vigor of his health and youth, without availing 
•urselves of Bacoo'is observation, that it is a sad 
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thing to have nothing farther to desire and a thou- 
sand things to fear ; or of his equally apposite position, 
that (iftonarchs are like the heavenly bodies, which 
have a great deal of glory and very little repose. 
Legitimate as he was, and misgoverning by unques- 
tionable right divine, it will still be admitted that 
he had but five senses, or inlets of bodily pleasure ; 
and nature herself, in the beneficent equality of her 
dispensations, has prevented us from usurping any 
un'due share of pleasurable sensation, by limiting 
our capacities to that portion of enjoyment which 
is pretty much within the reach of all classes. She 
has not only placed a sentinel at each gate to warn 
us against over-indulgence, but has provided an ex- 
press and complicated economy' by which she com- 
pels us to reject every excess with disgust and 
loathing. A king cannot devour more than one 
dinner in a day-^^a peasant eats no less ; and as to 
the different qualities of the ingredients, custom, 
which makes the soldier's " flinty and steel couch 
of war his thrice driven bed of down," produces 
th^ same effects in an opposite direction, and ren- 
ders the banquet of the palace not more stimulant 
or palatable than the frugal meal of the cottage. 
Probably it is less so, if there be any truth in the 
old adage, that health is the most exquisite cook, 
apd hunger the best sauce. It is the same yirith the 
other senses as with the appetite. You cannot dis- 
count life and spend it before it is due. You 
cannot live upon the capital of your body, instead 
of contenting yourself with its legal interest, with- 
out inevitable exhaustion and poverty. Your por- 
tion being limited, the more you condense your 
gratifications, the more you curtail their duration, 
and the more inevitably do you condemn yourself 
to the horrors of debility, satiety, taedium, and 
ennui. This is the lot of those kings who, having 
blunted and worn out those sensations by abuse, 
sit down in a blank and torpid desolation, and 
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wauld willingly, like the Roman emperor, offer an 
immense reward for the discovery of a new plea- 
sure. Henry the Eighth and Francis of France, in' 
their meeting on the field of Gold Cloth, had com- 
pletely exhausted, in fourteen day s^ all the means of 
gratification which the wealth and genius of their 
respective countries could supply or devise ; and 
when we recollect the enormous riches of King 
Solomon, and his multifarious . luxuries, among 
which we should, perhaps, be hardly warranted in 
including his seven hundred wives and three hun* 
dred concubines, we need not wonder at his declar- 
ing that all was vanity and vexation of spirit. 

These, it may be urged, are the mere pleasures 
of sense, which are for all classes equally grovelling 

_ and evanescent ; but the high in station may still 
preserve a wider range over the pUre world of intel- 
lect, and all those enduring delights that emanate 
from the head and heart. Alas ! the spirit and 
matter whereof wq are compounded are fellow- 
travellers, one of whom cannot be goaded beyond 
his strength without fatiguing the other. We can- 
not exhaust the body by intemperance without de- 
bauching and emasculating the mind ; and even 
where a rare course of personal temperance has 
preserved the faculties unimpaired, it is ahnost im- 

^ possible to drink largely of power without superin- 
ducing that mental intoxication which has precipi- 
tated so many rulers into the mischievous pranks 
of ambition. Where it assumes not this active 
tendency, it is apt to bemubble its victim into that 
morbid and pitiable state of fretful lethargy termed 
ennui. Aa nothing is so deplorable as the want of 
u want, there is not one of us who would not be ^ 
miserable loser by being " as happy as a king." 
'They^re the spoilt children of Fortune, ^nd, like 
the juvenile members of the class, are too often 
wayward, .peevish, and ill at ease. As to the plea- 
sures of intellect, Lord Walpole's Researches have 
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Bot been able to Redeem many rojal authors from 
the dust ; for it is much easier to win and wear a 
dozen crowns, than to achieve a single wreath of 
bays. Too busy or too indolent for literary pur- 
suits, they read despatches instead of books, and 
pension laureates instead of perusing them. Rea- 
sons of state equally debar them from the solace 
of those delights that emanate from the heart. Cu- 
pid is a Carbonaro who owns no allegiance to 
thrones ; there is- no sweet courtship in Courts : a 
king goes a wooing in the person of his privy coun- 
sellors, marries one whom he never saw, to please 
the nation, of which he is the master only to be it!i 
slave; views his bride with indifference or dislike, 
and is generally cut off from those domestic enjoy- 
ments which constitute the highest charms ^of exist- 
ence. Friendship cannot offer itself as a substitute, 
for equality is the basis of that delicious sentiment, 
and he who wears a crown is at pnce prevented by 
station, and prohibited by etiquette, from indulging 
in any communion of hearts. Verily he ought to 
be exempted from all other taxes, since he pays 
quite enough already for his painful pre-eminence. 

If it be bad to have nothing to hope for, it is not 
much better to have every thing to fear. It is 
humiliating enough for such exalted personages to 
be perpetually giddy with the height they have 
attained : to envy the meanest mortal who can ex- 
elaim that 

** Treason has done his worst ; nor steely nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
• Can touch him farther ;" 

to be incapacitated from looking out upon the face 
of nature or at*t without encountering some imperti- 
nent memento. If they gaze upon an eclipse, they 
are forthwith p'ierplexed with fear of change ; the 
full moon snubs them with the reflection that they, 
like her, have. accomplished their sphere — that they 
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cannot became greater, and hav§ nothing left but to 
decline and wane; the high tide twits them with 
the consciousness that they have been raised by the 
flood of fortune, and may subside again with its 
ebb; a natural storm catechises them ahbut the 
chances of a political one; a volcano thunders them 
a lesson upon conspiracies of the Carbonari ; and 
they cannot open a book without being schooled by^ 
eroaking ravens as to the^in stability of human gran- 
deur. All the dethroned monarchs, from Nebu- 
chadnezzer and Belshazzar.down to Napoleon, are 
flung in their face ; they are pleasantly reminded 
that the lightning strik<js the tallest towers first ; 
that those who are the most elevated have the 
farthest to fall; that when the sportsman Death 
goes out a-shooting, it is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to him whether he launches his arrow through 
the cottage casement,- or the window of the palace ; 
and that m many a royal cemetery— 

*' Here 's an acre. 9owii« indeed, 
iVith the richest royal seed 
' That the earth did e'er suck in 
Since the first roan died for sin. 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 
Dropt from the royal udea of kings/' . ^ 

Well might Napoleon, in the plenitude of 'his 
power, revert with a sad complacency to the days 
of his childhood, declaring that he even recollected 
with delight the smell of the earth in Corsica ; and 
that the happiest period of his existence was when 
he was roaming the streets of Paris as an engineer 
subaltern, to discover a cheap place for dining ! 

As the ocean is subject to unreposing tides, to 
prevent it from stagnatmg; so is the human mind 
destined to a perpetual ebb and flow of excitement, 
that it may be stimulated to fresh enterprises, and 
thus conduce to the general advancement of t,he 
* species, by the development of individual activity. 
The mental hunger must be gratified as duly as tlie 
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corporeal ; and, unfortunately, there is this analogy 
hetween them, that whatever either of them tastes 
it destroys ; the vulgar adage, that ^^ we cannot have 
our cake and eat it too," is equally applicable to the 
feast of reason. Air that has remained a certain 
time in the lungs becomes unfit for the purposes of 
respiration, and whatever has once passed through 
the mind loses with its novelty* its power of future 
gratification. Some pleasures, like the horizon, 
recede as we advance towards them; others, like 
butterflies, are crushed by being caught. Reader, 
didst thou ever See a squirrel in a cage, galloping 
routid and round, without moving a step forwardi 
or the same animal at liberty, jumpmg from bough 
to bough of a hazel-tree, and shaking the ripe tiut^ 
into a pond beneath^ in his anxiety to catch them ? 
Art thou bustling — enterprising — grasping, and yet 
disappointed, thou hast seen an exact portrait of 
thyself. Pleasure' unattained is the hare which we 
hold in chase, cheered on by the ardour of competi- 
tion, itie exhilarating cry of the dogs, the shouts of 
the hunters, the echo of the horn, the ambition of 
being in at the death. Pleasure attained is the same 
hare hanging up in the sportsman^s larder, worth- 
less, disregarded, despised, dead* 

As ah epicure in the enjoyment of life, I thank the 
gods that, by placing me above want and below 
riches, they have given me little to fear and much 
to hope. I rejoice that so large a portion of enjoy* 
ment remains unpossessed, that I have spoilt so little 
by usage, and that seven-eighths of the world re- 
main yet to be conquered, at least in hope. The. 
ancients were quite wise in placing that goddess at 
the bottom of Pandora^s box: it was like making 
the last drawn ticket, after a succession of blanks, 
the capital prize. Oh the matter-of-factness of 
imagination — the actuality of reveries — the bona 
fide possession of those blessings which we enjoy in 
bope — the present luxury of anticipation! .Ttve.^^ 
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are the only enjoyments which cannot be taken frqm 
us, which are beyond the reach of the blind fury 
^iih the abhorred shears, or her sightless sister of 
the ever revolving wheel. To the winds do I cast 
the counting house morality inculcated in the story 
of the milk maid with her basket of eggs, Alnaschar 
with his pannier of crockery, and all such musty 
apologues of the fabulists. There is a loss in break- 
ing eggs or cracking teapots, but is there no gain in 
fancying oneself, for however short a period, a prin- 
cess or a grand vizier, and revelling in all the deli- 
cious sensations which those respective dignities 
confer upoq the imaginary, but withhold from the 
real incumbent ? Surely, if the fancied delight bp 
real, and the positive enjoyment of those stations 
illusory, the non-possessor has the best of the bar- 
gain. Credo quod habeo^ et habeo. It is incredible 
what riches and estates I hold by this tenure. I 
pity the title-deed proprietors of manors, parks, and 
mansions, who, keeping them in fear, and quitting 
them with regret, may truly exclaim from their nar- 
row tombs — 

" Of waods and plains, and hills and rales, 
* Of fields and meads and parks and pales. 
Of all I had, this I possess — 
1 need no -more— 1 have no less." 

1 have but to put on my Fortunatus's cap, and alt 
such domains are mine, for I have the full enjoy- 
ment, as I walk through them, or gaze over the park 
paling, of all the prospects they present — the breezes 
they waft, the song of their birds, the hum of their 
bees^ the ifragrance and the beauty of their flowers. 
Like Selkirk in Fernandez, " I am monarch of all I 
survey," and *'my right there is none to dispute." 
Nor is my omniverous mind easily satiated. The 
JVTarquis of Stafford's gallery is mine — Lord Spen- 
cer's collection is mine; and mine more than theirs, 
ibr I am probably less satiated with gazing upon 
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their beauties. Fontkill, Knole, Petworth, Blen^ 
heirn, Piercefield, the Leasowes, are not only mine^ 
but Windsor Castle and Hampton Court ; and as I 
have as unbounded a stomach for palaces as the 
builder of the latter, I keep the Louvre, Versailles^ 
Fontainebleau, and Compeigne for my summer re* 
sidences, when I make my annual excursion to Calais 
in the steam boat. AH these my establishments 
cost me not a farthing for their maintenance. I live 
in no fear of losing them; I stand in no awe of 
thieves ; fire gives me no apprehension ; I as little 
dread the watery St. Swithen, lest the damp should 
injure my pictures and statues f I am unvisited by. 
tax gatherers, and untormcnted by servants. Mine 
is theonly secret by which so rich a man may be so 
perfectly at his ease. Then my literary distinctions ! 
I am a regular lion among xfit ^bies every time that 
my imagination walks out of its den : I am conversa* 
zioned hy the Countess of C ■ , routed hy the 

Marchioness of S , read by the public^ praised 

by the critics, courted by the Row, In due course I 
became as good an L.L.D. as Dr. Pangloss; and 
were I to recapitulate all the literary honours I 
achieve by the same process, I fear the reader would 
extend to me the worthy Doctor's subsequent dig-^ 
nity, and set me down for an A double S. 
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" Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar 
of the first magnitude I"— Xeve for Love, 

Most of our book collectors are familiar with— 
The Vo't'yag-e and Travaik of Sir John Maundevile^ 
Knight^ which treateth of the way to Hierusalem^ 
and marvayles of Inde ; and Tt is well known that 
this bold seeker, and fearless assertor, of incredible 
adventures, left England in 1322 j visited Tartary 
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about half a century, after Mafco Polo ; religiously 
declined marrying the Soldan of Egypt's daughter, 
because he would not renounce Christianity ; and, 
after wandering for thirty-four, years through the 
tealms of Inde, and being long reputed dead, re- 
turned to publish his adventures, scrupulously qua* 
lifying his most astounding relations with some such * 
words as these : thei aeune^ or men seyne^ but I have 
not aene it. The origmal English MS. is in the 
Cotton Library, but the reader, on referring to the 
Tatler, No. 254, will be amused with Addison^s 
pretended discovery of these writings, and the plea« 
«ant fiction of ^' the freezing and thawing of several 
short speeches which Sir John made in the territo- 
ries of Nova Zembla." 

Although the name of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
the Mandeville of ^ortugal^ have passed into a by- 
word in England, being commonly used as a para- 
phrase for mendacity, little or nothing is known of 
his history or travels ; and as this strange work id 
not now of common occurrence, I propose to trans- 
late, for the benefit of your readers, such occasional 
passages as most amusingW illustrate his circumstan- 
tial exaggerations— all of which he narrates as aflk 
eye-witness; and thus at the same time exemplify 
the credulity of an age which was content to receive 
such marvels as authentic records. His first chap- 
ter is a short biographical sketch of his life, before 
embarking for India, probably the most veracious 
portion of the whole narrative, and I shall therefore 
give it as nearly ^s possible in his own words, using 
only the privilege of abridgment. " Whenever I 
reflect on my continual struggles, troubles, and anx- 
iety, since my very infancy, I feel great reason to 
reproach fortune^ as if her glory were only founded 
upon her cruelty: but when I call to mind my ma- 
nifold perils and trials in the Indies — that it has pleas- 
ed God to relieve me from the persecution of the 
blind fury— to preserve my life, and place i^e safe 
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in port, where I may leave to my children, for me*» 
morial aiid inheritance, this rude and imperfect 
work, I feel how grateful I ought to be to the JGivcr 
6f all mercies. I write for my children, that they 
toay know the wonderful hazards. I encountered in 
tw'enty-one years, having been thirteen times cap* 
tive, and seventeen times sold to the Indians and 
savages of Ethiopia, Arabia Felix, Chinj^, Tartary, 
Madagascar, Sumatra, and many other kingdoms 
and states of that oriental Archipelago, at the extre* 
mity of Asia, which the Chinese, Siamese, Gueos^ 
and Luquinese justly termed the eyelids of the 
world, and of which I shall hereafter mere fully 
treat ; whereby they may learn what is to be effected 
by courage, fortitude, and perseverance, in every 
pinch and extremity of fate. Thanking God, there- 
fore, for his singular favours, and owning all my 
sufferings to be the consequences of tiny sins, I take 
for the beginning of my Work the time that I passed 
in Portugal, where I lived till I was ten or twelve 
years old, in the misery and poverty of my father's^ 
house, in the town of Monte Mor Ouclho ; when aQ 
uncle, desirous of promoting my fortune and with- 
drawing me from the blind indulgence of my 
mother, carried me to Lisbon, and placed, me in 
the service of an illustrious and wealthy lady.— 
This happened on St. Lucy's Day;' 13th of. De- 
cember, 1521, the same on which they celebrated 
the funerfl ceremony of our late king, Don £ma- 
• ftuel, of happy memory, which is the very' earliest 
thing I can recollect. After having been one year 
and a half in the service of this lafly, an affaii^ 
occurred which placed my life in instant jeopardy ; 
so that to escape from death I left her house 
in all haste; being so bewildered, and overcome 
with terror, that I knew not whither I fled, until t 
arrived at the Port de Pedra, and beheld a galley 
loading with horses for. Setuval, where the king, 
Don John the Third, whom God absolve! then held 
hi** court, on account of the great plague with which 
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many parts of the kingdom were infested. £ra- 
Itorking in this galley, I sailed the next day; but, 
alas! no sooner were we fairly out at sea than we 
were attacked by a French corsair, who, unexpect- 
edly boarding us with fifteen or twenty men, carried 
our vessel. After having stripped and pillaged us, 
they took out our cargo, with six thousand ducats, 
and then scuttled and sunk the galley, so that out 
•four crew of seventeen not one escaped slavery. 
As they were freighted with arms for the Mahomet- 
ans, they bound us hand and foot, intending to sell 
us for slaves in Barbary ; but at the end of thirteen 
days it pleased fortune that, about sunset, they dis* 
covered a ship, to which they gave chase all night, 
following in her track, like old corsairs accustomed 
to such brigandage, and running alongside towards 
day break, they fired three guns and boarded her, 
killing six Portuguese and ten or twelve slaves. 

*^ It proved to be a large and goodly vessel be- 
longing to a Portuguese merchant, called Sylvestre 
Godinho, coming froni St. Thomas's, with a great 
quantity of sugar and slaves, worth 4O,00O;^ducats ; 
so that having now such a rich booty, the corsairs 
abandoned their plan of going to Barbary, and set 
sail for the coast of France, faking with them aa 
slaves such of our crew as were capable of assisting 
them in their navigation. As for me, and the others 
who remained, %hey landed us by night at a place 
called melid^s, where we remained alliipniserably 
naked, and covered with wonnds, from the blows 
and lashes we had received. In this pitiable state 
we arrived next morning at St. James de Caceny^nd 
here our sufferings were relieved, principally by a 
lady named Donna Beatrix, daughter of count Vil- 
lanova ; when after being cured of our wounds, we 
all betook ourselves withersoever we thought we 
might best mend our fortunes. For my part, poor 
as I was, I wandered with six or seven companions 
in misery to Setuval, where good fortune instantly 
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placed me in the service of Francisco de Faria, a 
gentleman in' the household of the grand commander 
of St. James, who, in reward for four years service, 
gave me to the aforesaid commander, to act as 
chamberlain, wfiich I did for eighteen months . But 
as the wages then paid were insufficient for my sup- 
port, necessity compelled me to quit him ; though 
l^ailed myself of his influence to obtain permis- 
sion for embarking to the Indies, being resolved to 
try nay fortune in the east, and submit to whateyer 
good or ill fate might be reserved for me in those 
unknown and remote countries." 

On the 11th of March, 1537, our traveller set sait 
with a fleet of five ships, and arrived safely at Mo- 
zambique, whence they were ordered by the gover- 
nor to proceed to Diu, as he was in daily expecta- 
tion of tlie armies of the Grand Turk, to avenge the 
loss of sultan Bandar, king of Can\bay, whom the 
said governor had put to death the year before. On 
their passage from Diu to the Straits of Mecca, they 
were audaciously attacked by a privateer of inferior 
force, upon whom, however, they retaliated with 
such destructive effect, that all the crew, consisting 
of eighty, were killed or drowned, with the excep- 
tion of five, whom -they made prisoners. One of 
these was the captain, who, upon being put to tha 
torture, confessed that he was, a renegado Christian, 
having been born at Cedenha, but that becoming 
enamoured of a beautiful Greek Mahometan, he had 
renounced Christianity and married her. Earnest 
and friendly proposals were, made to him to aban- 
don his errors, a^d resume the XIatholic faith ; all 
which he resisted with the most unshaken obstinacy 
and resolution. " Whereupon," says our traveller, 
*' the captain infallibly concluding that this aban- 
doned miscreant was not to be won from his blind- 
ness and heyesy, in not believing the thrice holy 
Catholic faith, became suddenly inspired with such 
a lively zeal and vehement love of God, that he tied 

X 2 
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htm neck and heels, and having attached a large 
stone to his neck, cast him into the seay where the 
wretch now shares the torments of his Mahomet, 
and keeps him company in the other world, for 
having^een his disciple in this." 

Giving this extract as a short specimen of the 
more authentic, or, at least, the more credible por- 
tion of his narrative, I shall cite a few equally \Mcf 
passages, illustrative of those marvellous statement^ 
and stupendous assertions, which have occasioned 
the name of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, to be gene- 
rally mentioned with the complimentary cognomen 
of ** the liar." 

It will hardly be expected that any summary or 
analysis of his book should be attempted, when the 
reader is informed, that it consists of 229 closely 
printed chapters, into which we shall therefore 
only dip hap-hazard, as if consulting the Virgitian 
lots, and leave the result to declare its own augu- 
ries. And here it is at least consolatory, that we 
are never deluded by hearsay, nor fobbed ofT, as in 
the case of Sir John Maundeville, with " thei seync 
— or men seyne, but I have not sene it;" for honest 
Pinto is very properly scrupulous upon these points, 
and scorns to be satisfied with any thing less than 
dcular demonstration. It is true, that both him- 
self and the captain of the vessel, Antonio de Faria, 
did occasionally entertain very grave doubts as to 
the marvellous averments of their Chinese pilot, 
Similau, who disdained any other reply to their in- 
jurious suspicions than forthwith to carry his vessel 
into the very thick and centre of the wonders he had 
described, and submit them to the evidences of their 
^even seifses. Opening the ponderous tome at a 
venture, we seem to be poaching upon the manor of 
bishop Pontoppidan, expecting with every line to 
oatch a kraken, such is the abundance of large fishes 
and other large sea game with which we are in- 
stantly environed* Even our traveller, aGcustomed 
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as be was to porteBtous spectacles, acknowledges 
that he was somewhat startled at the sight. ^^ We 
arrived at length at a port called Buxlphalem, in the 
49th degree north, where we saw an infinity of 
fishes and serpents, of such strange forms, that I 
can hardly describe them without terror. In this 
place we beheld some in the form of ray fish, which 
we called Peixes MantaSySibovt four fathoms in cir- 
cumference, with a muzzle like an ox ; others like 
enormous lizards, spotted black and green, having 
three rows of bristles on the back, extremely «harp, 
and as thick as an arrow, with others all over the 
body, though not so thick. These fish occasionally 
bristle up like porcupines, which renders them very 
dreadful to behold. They have a vcrj' black and 
pointed snout, with sharp teeth, a foot and a half 
long, issuing from the jaws like the tusks of a wild 
boar, which the Chinese call Puchissuchoe?is. Here 
also, we saw another sort, having the whole body 
extremelv black, like the fish we call the Miller's 
Tharab, but so prodigiously large, that the head 
alone is %ix paces across, and when they extend their 
fins in the water they appear a fathom broad. I 
shall pass over in silence the innumerable other spe- 
cies we saw, as being foreign to my subject; suffice, 
it to say, that during the two nights we passed in 
this spot we never thoaght ourselves iti safety, on 
account of the lizards, whales, fish, and Serpents, 
by which we were surrounded; especially as we 
licard such a constant hissing, flapping, and neigh- 
ing of sea horses, which abound in these parts, that 
words cannot describe the uproar." — Ghap. 7i. 

In the very next chapter we encounter a race of 
giants, whom subsequent travellers thought proper 
to transplant to Patagonia, whence, however, they 
have been ejected by more accurate navigators ; and 
these lofty specimens of humanity threaten to be* 
come extinct, unless revived by some voyager not 
i^BS spiendide mendapc than the subject of our article^ 
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In the absepce of the • American sea-serpent, and 
the mermaid discavered in the Hebrides, of which 
a circumstantial account generally runs through the 
papers every two or three years, we may put for- 
wa];d the following narrative, which it is not impro- 
bable suggested to Swift the first idea of the Brob- 
dingnagdians. 

^^ Continuing our voyage both by rowing and sail- 
ing, and turning our prow according to the serpen- 
tine course of the river, we arrived next morning 
before a very higk mountain called BotinafaUj 
whence ran many rivers of fresh water. In this 
mountain there was a quantity of tigers, rhinoce- 
roses, lions, ounces, and other wild beasts, which, 
leaping and crying, by reason of their natural fer6» 
city, made a cruel war upon the weaker animals, 
such as stags, wild boars, monkeys, baboons, apes, 
wolves, and foxes, which we contemplated for a 
a long time with wonderful pleasure, occasionally 
shouting all at once to frighten them, whereat 
they were little alarmed, not being accustomed 
rt6 the pursuit of hunters. On leaving this moun- 
tain we encountered another, not less wild ai^d sa- 
vage, called Gangitanou^ beyond which all the 
country is very rugged, and almost inaccessible. 
Similau informed us, that certain men, called Gi- 
gauhos^ dwelt at the foot of this place, who were of 
enormous size, living like brutes upon the spoils of 
the chase, or upon the rice which the Chinese mer- 
chants brought them from Catan, and bartered with 
them for fursf He assured us that more than 
200,000 skins were annually exported, which the 
Chinese consumed for the lining of winter robes, 
carpeting, and counterpanes. Antonio de Faria, 
much astonished at this, but still more at the sta- 
ture* of these Gigauhos^ begged the pilot to procure 
him the sight of one, assuring him that it would be 
more gratifying to him than to possess all the treasures 
#f China f to which Similau replkd — ' Signoc cap- 
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tain, as I see that this is essential, boUi td preset* vc 
my credit with you, and to impose silence upon 
those who murmur and make mockery of me when 
I relates things which they consider so many fables; 
in order that by one truth they may judge of ano- 
ther, I swear to you, that before sunset you shall 
see a couple of these people, and speak to them, on 
condition that you do not go ashore as you have 
hitherto done, for fear any misfortune should hap- 
pen ; for I assure you that these Gigauhos are natu- 
rally so brutal and fierce, that they live upon flesh 
and blood like the beasts of the forest.' Among 
the thick trees and wild mountains that enclosed u^ 
as we advanced, there was such an infinite number 
of ape«, monkeys, foxes,^ wolves, sta^s, wild boars, 
and similar animals, that they encumbered and im- 
peded one another, making such a loud noise that 
we could not hear ourselves speak, which amused 
us for some time; until, upon turning a point of 
land, we saw a young boy, without any beard, driv- 
ing before him six ot seven cows which had been 
pasturing thereabout. Similau having nvade signs 
to him, he immediately stopped ; and when we had 
gained the bank where he was, Similau showed him 
a piece of green taffeta, whereof these savages arc 
immoderately fond. Upon asking him by signs 
-whether he would buy it, he replied with a voice ve- 
ry much broken, Quiteu*-^parau--fau^ fan — words 
which we could not understand. Antonio de Fa- 
ria then commanded that three or four yards of this 
taffeta should be given to him, as well as six pieces 
of china, which the savage having taken one after 
another, he appeared transported with joy, and cried 
out — Pur pacam pothy pUacha hunangue doreu ; 
which we could no more comprehend than the pre- 
ceding. Living his cows by the river he then ran 
off into the woods, being clothed in the skin of a 
ttger, his feet and arms naked, his head uncovered, 
and having no other weapon than a stick buint at 
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the end. As to his height, by what v/e could guess, 
it was above seven feet and a half ; but we were 
much astonished when, in a quarter of an hour af- 
ter, he returned, bearing upon his shoulders, a live 
stag, and accompanied by thirteen people, eight men 
and five women, who led with them three cows, and 
danced together to the sound of a drum, on which, 
from time to time, they struck five tin\es, then clap- 
ped their hands, and cried. Cur cur hinau falem. 
All these people, both male and female, were 
clothed exactly alike, except that the women wore 
large tin bracelets on the middle of their arms, and 
had much longer hair than the men, which they de- 
corated with flowers: they had also round their 
necks chains of red shells, as large as oyster shells. 
All of them had a very savage look, with thick lips, 
flat noses, large nostrils, and the rest" of the body 
enormous, though not so much so as we had ima- 
gined ; for Antonio de Faria, having caused them 
to be measured, found that the tallest did not ex- 
ceed eight feet in height, excepting an old man, who 
was nearly six inches more. As to the women, 
they were hardly seyen and a half feet high ; and to * 
judge by their looks, I should deem them very 
coarse and gross, and less reasonable than any peo- 
ple we have ever encountered. Antonio de Faria, 
highly gratified that we had not come there for no- 
thing, gave them sixty pieces of china, a piece of 
green taffeta, and a basket full of pepper, whereat 
they were so delighted, that throwing themselves 
upon the ground, and lifting their hands to heaven, 
they all said at once, Vumguahileu opufnguapau la^ 
paon^ lapaon^ lapaon — which we took for expressions 
of gratitude and thanks."-T-Chap. 72. 

Our next dip into this marvellous tome conveys 
us to the tity of Pekin, in China, which he intro- 
duces to us with a candid and ingenuous profession 
of his own simplicity and truth, that ought to dii*- 
arm criticism, and procure him implicit credence 
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from all those who are not incurably sceptical, or 
needlessly disposed to cavil at the following rela- 
tion, made, it must be remembered, by an eye- 
"witness. 

* *As my design in writing this book is solely to 
bequeath it to my children, as an alphabet wherein 
they may trace mv labours and travels, I care little 
about the form and style of the composition ; for 
it appears to me much better to leave these things 
to nature, and simply to describe matters as I saw 
thehi, without amusing myself with hyperboles or 
circumlocutions. I shall therefore proceed to state, 
that the city of Pekin is situated about forty-one de- 
grees north; being, according to some, thirty, and, 
according to others, fifty leagues in circumference, 
but the latter estimate includes the suburbs. Oa 
the insid^, the walls are lined with fine porcelain, 
and decorated with painted lions and gilt banners. 
It contains five hundred large palaces, called houses 
of the Son of the Sun, where are main]tained all 
those soldiers who have been wounded in the king's 
service, generally amounting to about a hundred 
thousand in number. We saw a very long street, 
-with low houses, where resided twenty-four thou- 
sand watermen, the king's rowers ; ana another of 
the same construction a full league ly|ig, where 
there were fourteen thousand cooks be^nging to 
the court; and a third of similar form, where we 
beheld an infinity of women of the town, who are 
exempted from the tribute paid by the regular 
courtesans. In this quarter also dw^ll all the wash* 
erwomen, amounting, as we were told, to more 
than a hundred thousand ; and in the same enclo- 
sure are thirteen hundred noble and sumptuous 
houses, some of them containing a thousand people, 
for the religious of both sexes. We saw, also, a 
good number of houses having large gardens at- 
tached to them, and even thick wo4>ds, atocked with 
game and deer of all sorts.^' Chap. 104. In fact,. 
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the wonders they saw were so manifold and bewif- 
dering, that the poor man says it would be impossi- 
ble to enumerate them at that time, although Ue 
would certainly resume the subject, and give a more 
detailed account upon some future occasion ; a 
pledge which he shortly after redeems with the 
following touching expression of his regret that he 
should have committed himself to so difficult a task. 
** This city of Pekin, of which I have promised 
to speak more fully, is so prodigious, and the sights 
to, be seen therein so remarkable, that I almost re* 
pent my undertaking, which, to say the truth, I 
hardly know how to set about ; for we are not to 
suppose that it is such a city as Rome, Constanti* 
nople, Venice, Paris, London, Seville, or Lisbon ; 
nor that any European city, however populous and 
famous, can be compared with it. Neither can any 
of the celebrated places beyond the confines of 
Europe pretend to rival it in its stupendous build* 
ings, excessive riches, wonderful abundance, innu- 
merable population, its great commerce, and infinite 
vessels ; Jts courts of peace, justice, government, 
and other institutions. By the chronicles of the 
king of China, it appears ' that this city is thirty 
leagues in circumference, without reckoning the 
suburbs, in which latter are many astonishing 
things, whereon I might enlarge if I thought pro- 
per. It is enclosed with a double wall of hewn 
stone, of great thickness, with three hundred and 
sixty gates, each having a barbican of two very 
high towers, surrounded by ditche*^ over which 
there is a drawbridge. At each gate is an officer, 
with four halberdiers, who are obliged to give an 
account of every thing that enters or passes out. 
Within these walls are three thousand eight 
hundred pagodas or temples, where are continually 
sacrificed a great number of birds and beasts, all 
wild, iii^hich they hold to be a more acceptable, 
offering than the tame ones^ according to the 
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i^S^crtioifbf tH^ir priests^Wh^ thu^pass upon them 
laigreat abuse for an article of faith. The city has, 
xnoredVer, twelve hundred canals, made by the 
kings^ and people af former days, which are three 
fathoms deep and twelve broad, traversing the streets 
fh every direction, over which arc bridges built 
"fipdn arcades^ with columns at each end, and benehes 
for the passengers. Four fairs every day are held 
Ift the different quarters, where we saw an immense 
Ig^biindance of silks, brocades, cloth of gold, linen 
tathd cotton goods, skins of martens and ermines, 
Inijsk, aloes, 6 ne porcelain, gold and silver plate, 
'pfearU, gold in ingots and dust, and such like arti« 
ties, whereat we were all much astonished. I 
should want words were I to attempt a description 
^ the iquantities of the other things, such as me- 
tals of all sorts, coral, cornelian, crystal^ qucksilver, 
Vermilion, ivory, cloves, nutmegs, mace, ginger, 
-tamarisk^^ cinnamon, pepper, cardamons, borax, 
flower of honey, sandal, sugar, fruits, conserves, 
ihsnfson, fish^ flesh, and fowl, as well as fruits and 
vegetables of every variety. There are one hun-° 
clred and sixty meat markets, not only provided 
wkh the^ customary flesh, but with that of horses, 
bitffal6es, the rhinoceros, tigers, lions, dogs, mule$, 
asses,' chamois, otters, and zebras, every sort being 
eaten in the country. There are also immense cel- 
lars filled With hams, smoked meats, pigs, boars, 
iinS bifds of every description; all which 1 only^ 
record to show how liberally God has suppljed th^ 
wants of these poor blind infidels, in order that his 
n^me may be glorified for ever." — Chap, 106. 



THE THRKE BLIND TIPPLERS. 

Three sightless inmate^ of th€ sky, 

VVbose names were Justice — Fortune-r-Oupid, 
Fiii'lng <?iieir public lift* on high 
' Sofiiewhat monotonous and stupid, 

VOL, n. Y 
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Sesolved one toorning to unit^ 

Their powers in an alliance holy. 

And purify the earth, whose plight 

. They all agreed was melancholy. 

Quoth Justice — Of the world below 

I doubtless have the best idea. 
Since in the golden a^e, you know, 

I ruled it jointly with Astraea ; 
While, therefore, we on earth abide, 

For fear our forces should be parted, 
Let me be your perpetualguide : 

Agreed, nem* cofh and off they started. 

Iiove first, and Fortune next, descends. 

Then Justice, though awhile she tarried. 
When Cupid cries— This flight, my fViends^ 

Has made my throttle somewhat arid : 
Beneath each wing, before our trip, 

I poppM a golden vase of nectar. 
And I for one should like a sip ; 

What says our worshipful director ? 

The proposition, 'twas decreed. 
Redounded to the moverV glory, 

j3o down they sate upon the mead. 
And plied the flagon con dmore; 

But not reflecting that the draught 

With air of earth was mix'd and muddled^ 

Before the second vase was quaff'd, 
- They a)l became completely fuddled. 

Now reeling, wrangling, they proceed. 
Each loudly backing his opinion. 

And 'stead Of letting Justice lead. 
All struggle fiercely for dominion : 

Whereat her sword in wrath she draws^ 
" And throws it in her scales with fury. 

Maintaining that the rightful cause 
Kequires no other judge and jury. 

' Fortune, purloining Cupid's darts, ' 
« ^ Tips them with jjold for sordid suitors, 
; Making sad^iavoc in the hearts 
Of matrimonial computers ; 
While Love on Fortune's wheel apace 

Plagues roortais with incessant changes^ 
Gives flying glimpses of his face. 
Then presto ! pass !— away he ranges. . 
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Tlieir pranks iheijc squabbles, day by da}^ 

Gave censurers a bitter handle, 
TillJove impatient of their stay, 

And anxious to arrest the scandal. 
Bade Fortune— Justice — Love return; 

But to atone for their miscarriage. 
Lest mf n for substitutes should yearn, 

He sent them down Luck, Law, and Man*iage. 
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••This fellow's wise enough to play the fool. 

And to do that well craves a kind of wit : 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests. 

The quality of persons, and the time ; 

And like the haggard, check at every feather 

That comes before his eye. This is a practice 

As full of labour as a wise man's art ! . 

For folly, that he wisely sliows, is fij, 

And wise men, folly fallen, taint their wit. 

Twelfth Mgb*. 

« 

The reader is requested not to be under any ap- 
prehensions ; nothing personal is intended either to 
himself or his friends : there is no fear that stultilo- 
quence shall be hushed, or of the race of fools be- 
coming extinct: Heaven forefend ! for in that case 
our occupation would l^e gone indeed, and we peri- 
odicalists, who live to shoot folly as it flies, might 
cease to extract quills^ from one goose in order to 
point them against another. The last man of the 
genus can never be ascertained until tjie eonclusioii 
of the world; it is the last of a ^j&ecfe* that we are 
about to speak, of one who still lives, and will close 
in his person a race and a profession long since 
thought to have been extinct 5 of one who, in the 
pride of his former office, and of his octogenarian 
survival of all his competitors, has ordered this in- 
scription to be engraved upon his tombstone ^^ Here 

J.IES THE LAST OF THE COURT FOOLS.'' 

A court is altogether such a factitious and unna- 
tural piece of business, its monotony is productive 
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of such an awful and overwhelming ennui^ that 
men have been obliged to deviSe various expedients 
as a recreation, whereby they might strengthen 
themselves to undergo a new inflictiori of the old, 
3tiflF, solemn, ceremonious, stately stupidity. These 
relaxations have assumed different modifications 
according to the characteristics of the age and 
country. Having a plebeian penchant for republics, 
the„ ancient Greeks had no necessity for courtly 
amusements, and contented themselves with exalt- 
ing the glory of their country by advancing the 
arts and sciences, and imitating the unaccomplished 
.homeliness of Themistodes, who, though he could 
not play upon a fiddle, knew how to convert a small 
town into a great state. When Pericles was dis- 
posed to unbend, he invited Socrates, Plato, and 
other philosophers, to such a symposium as Xeno- 
phon has described ; and passed his hours of dal- 
liance with Aspasia, the most learned woman of 
her age, from whom he took lessons in oratory and 
literature as well as love. The Roman emperors 
diversified their satiety of enjoyment in at m6re 
courtly manner, by a succession of pleasant and 
piquant, pastimes, from the laceration of flies to the 
butchering erf gladiators. In the days of chivalry 
it was a sport of the great to case themselves in 
armour, hammer at one another'^ heads with battle 
axes to tfy which was the thickest, roll the rider 
and his hOTse in the dust, or endeavour td drive their 
lance through the bars of the visor, into the bull's 
eye of. their friend's sconce, as Sir James Mont- 
gomery served the French king ; not that they were 
ever in earnest, but that these exploits were reck- 
oned hugely comical, furiously frolicsome, and so 
irresistibly entertaining, that whatever happened, 
the parties were bound to look upon the whole pro- 
ceeding as raillery and badinage. Over these 
practical jokes presided the ladies, (bless their ten- 
der hearts !) " whose bright eyes rain influence, dnd 
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judge the prize" for every infliction, from a broken 
, leg, a sliced tTieek,- or a luxated shoulder, to an 
adversary slain outright. It may be questioned 
whether our modem bells know half so much of 
carving, with all the assistance of the plates in Mrs* 
Rundle's cookery book. 

Seated in a circle, with their legs crossed, 
smoking their hookahs or drinking coffee^ the 
caliphs and^randces of Arabia relieve the te- 
dium of greatness by listening to professional story- 
tellers — a practice to which we owe the Thousand 
and One Nights, and the delightful tales of the 
inexhavistible Princess 5p^^herazad6. The grand 
seignior and his niufti recreate themselves by chew- 
ing opium and gazing, upon the stimulating symme- 
try of dancing girls, until they have at the same 
time intoxicated both the senses and imagination. 
Upon every state-day levee and drawing-room, in 
some of the old Scandinavian courts, there was. no 
amusement so much in vogue, and reckoned such 
jestablished 5ow ion^ as drinking wine out of the 
^sculls of -their enemies. Many of the sable sove- 
|-eigns of Africa employ the same material in archi- 
tecture, which, if the averments of travellers may 
be credited, forms capital pyramids, pillars, and 
obelisks, in front of wnich the whole court some- 
times indulge in the royal game of leap-frog, not 
even excepting his woolly majesty himself. Ac- 
CQrding to the authentic statements of Lemuel Gulli- - 
ver, a somewhat similar practice obtained at the 
cou^rt of Lilliput, where the courtiers who were to 
be rewarded by any peculiar mark, of favour were 
\ accustomed to leap over or crawl under a stick, oP 
which the emperor sometimes held one end and the 
minister the other ; and whoever performed the best 
Vas rewarded with a thread of blue, red or green 
silk, which the successful candidates wore about the 
middle. A process so unnianly, and a reward so 
contemptible, will hardly gain credeftce among so 

Y 2 
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rational a people as ourselves ; but at the same 
time the relations of respectable travellers ought 
not to be discountenanced upon slight grounds. 
Mis majesty of China, the iord of the celestial 
empire, monarch of the earth, brother to. the sun, 
and ancle to the moon, (which destroys the mytho- 
logical relationship between Apollo and Diana,) 
cousin-german to the stars, and protector of the 
firmament, can find no better sporty than sitting 
under an umbrella of yellow silk, surrounded witn . 
banners of the dragon, phoenix, tyger, and flying 
tortoise, to be fanned by a handsome boy whil^ he 
is sipping sherbet and piaffing cup and ball. The 
Great Mogul, according to Voltaire, indulges his 
courtiers by condescending to talk ; and his faithful 
omras, whenever he utters any thing that possesses 
common sense, testify their loyalty by exclaiming, 
karamot ! karamot ! — a miracle ! a miracle ! 

These are the pastimes of uncivilized courts or 
barbarous aras ; but we are indebted to royal lassi- 
tude for more rational amusements. Cards were 
invented about the year 1390, to divert the melan-< 
choly of Charles VI. of France, the four classes of 
whose subjects were intended to be represented by 
the four suits. By the coeurs (hearts) were signi^ 
fied the ge?is de^ c/icewr, choir-men or ecclesiastics; 
the pike heads or lances, which we ignorantly term 
spades, typified the nobles or military part of the 
iiatioii; the carreaux, (square stones or tiles,) by us 
designated diamonds, figured the citizens and trades- 
men ; the trefoil, (our clubs) alludes to the hXisband- 
men and peasants; and the court cards have all 
their appropriate significations. Upon what tri- 
vial chances do the happiness of whole classes and 
the employment of entire years sometimes depend ! 
If a king of France had not been attacked with blue 
devils four hundred years ago, how would all the 
ititermediate dowagers, and old maids, and nabobs, 
and hypochondriacs, and whist-players, have con- 
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trived to shuffle and cut away time? What must 
have become of Bath, and of the long winter even- 
ings, from the days of ombre and piquet down to the 
present reVgn of short whist and ecarte ? The city 
must have been swallowed up in a mouth-quake of 
yawns, and the inhabitants have all perished of eri' 
nui. Ghess is another reef eation, or rather a study, 
which also owes its origin to courts, having been 
devised for onr of the brothers to the sun and 
uncles to the moon of China, who could not be 
brought to understand any thing of political eco- 
noihy untiV these hieroglyphics were placed before 
hinB, and all the various estates of his empires, to- 
gether with their attributes and privileges, were 
shadowed forth in the figures and powers of these 
wooden representatives. We have not availed our- 
serves of an expedient devised for one of the young 
French princes, who being too indolent or stupid 
to acquire his alphabet by the ordinary process, 
twenty-four servants were placed in attendance 
upon him, with each a huge letter painted upon his 
stomach ; and as he knew not their names he was 
obliged to call them by their letter, whenever he 
had occasion for their services, which in due time 
gave him the requisite degree of literature for the 
exercise of the royal functions. In private families 
this experiment might be somewhat too costly, but 
it i^' well worth the attention of Lancaster and 

Beli: 

Unquestionably the most sprightly of all inven- 
tions which we owe to the dulness of Courts is- that 
of the professional jester or fool, than which nothing 
could have been more expressly or admirably 
adapted to its end. If not witty himself, he was at 
least the cause of wit in others — the but at which 
the shaft of their ridicule %vas shot, and through 
whotn they sometimes launched them at their neigh- 
bours. The jokes might be poor, quibbling, bald, 
bad ; but the contest was at all events mental 5 n<Jt 
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SO sparkling, perhaps, as the fight between Con- 
greve's intellectual gladiators, but still preferable^o 
what it displaced, for a play upon words is more 
comical than a play upon, the ribs ; it is better to 
elicit bad puns irom one another's skulls than. to be 
drinking wine out of them ; it is quite as facetious 
to smoke a quiz as a segar ; a quibble in the head 
is as conical as a bump upon it ; and cutting jokes, 
however common-place, is assuredly as sprightly as 
cutting .cards, and as humorous as cutting capers. 
Besides, the Court fool frequently availed himself 
of his offices for nobler puf poses. He was a mo- 
ralist in a motley coat, a fabulist in a cap and bells 
—a Pilpay or an iEsop, who, promulgating the bold- 
est truths to the most arbitrary Sovereign, by mak- 
ing his own mouth the medium of wisdom instead 
of that of animals, might avail himself of hjls reputed 
irrationality for conveying the most rational adcno- 
nitions. Look at Shakspeare's fools ; they are either 
wits in disguise or philosophers in masquerade ; and 
we may be assured, that for the Court pantomime, as 
well as for that at the theatre, the cleverest was gene- 
rally chost^n as clown ^ for it was necessary that he 
should be nimblp in mind as well as person, that, 
like Mercury, he should have wings to his head as 
well as his heels. It must have been a flattering 
unction to the wounded self-respect of the courtiers, 
and have reconciled them to the weight of royal su- 
periority, to find that there was at least one man aihong 
them as good as the king, and that man a fool ; that 
there was a professor of equality who could set his 
arms a-kimbo and wag his head with its cap and bells 
against that which wore a crown— -who would fami- 
liarly oifer his own to the hand M^hich wielded a 
sceptre — flout the idol which they were constrained 
to worship,, and irreverently jeer atid jibber at the 
Lord's anointed. Whoever first established these 
chartered merry-andrews, we ought to wear his 
name in Wr heart's core, if it be only on Shaks- 
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p^eare's account. Strange that these omniloquerit 
professbrs of FaCeti^ should have left so few names 
upon the rolls of fame. Brutus \yas only an ama- 
teur fool, who assumed the character for a political 
object. We should have known nothing of Yorick, 
the Danish king's jester, iiad not the grave-digger 
To Hamlet knocked him about the mazzard with a 
spade. Killigrew was a sort of Court jester to 
Charles the Second ; but, not content with saying 
good things, he ventured upon publishing them ; 
and as his pen was very inferior to his tongue, in 
which he afforded a contrast to Cowley, Sir John 
Jpenhamrlook occasion to exclaim — 

■ A-' - ■ - 

'' *' Had Cowley ne'er spoke — Killigrew ne'er writ, 

Combined in one they'd made a matchless wit*" 

Many others may be recorded, to whose memorials 
J have no present means of access, and still more — 
" GUI genus humanum ludere, ludus erat" — must 
liave exchanged the quips and quiddets of the 
laughing Court for the silence of the narrow tomb, 
who, like the brave men before Agamemnon, are 
*' omnes illachrymabiles" for want of a comic Ho- 
mer. Like actors, they enjoy too much present to 
expect posthumous celebrity— they have their im- 
T»ortality in their life time. 

Considering how few offices and sinecures are 
abolished now-a-days, one cannot help regretting 
that this should have been selected for extinction, 
and we are tenipted to inquire 

" Why, pray, of latfe do Europe's kings 

No jesters in their Courts admit ? 
They 're grown such stately solemn things^ 

To bear a joke they think not fit. 
But though each Court a jester lacks ^ 

To laugh at raonarchs to their face, 
, All mankind do behind their backs 

Supply the honest jester's place.'* 
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/ 

Perhaps it may be urged that the Laureate is 
retained to perform both functiohs-^a surmise to 
which I should be happy to add the weight of my 
authority, but that I stand in awe of the retort ful* 
minated against Ned : 

^ ' . . ''-.-^ 

. " Yes, every poet is a fool — , , 

By demonstration Ned can show it ; 
Happy, if 'Ned's inverted rule ' 

Prove every fool to be a poet.** -' ^ 

* ^ 

Whatever may have been the motive, certain it if, 
that the professional jester was suppressed in France 
by Louis the Fourteenth, who at the same tilhe, 
with equal bad taste, revived the cumbersome, puer 
rile, costly, and preposterous mummery of justs ai^d 
tournaments in the Court of the Tuileries, of the 
gorgeous absurdity of which np one can form a 
perfect idea who has not seen the paintings of the 
whole raree-show preserved in the city library jaf 
Versailles. Every friend to the fooPs cap, whose 
bells Were perpetually shaking out peals of laughter, 
must think the worse of the pompoijs pretender and 
fustian hero who banished it from his Court. We 
Vay judge of the degree of fapaifiarity allowed by 
this solemn personification of stiffness and etiquette, 
when it is recorded that Racine died of chagrin be- 
cause the monarch took no notice of his profo^jind 
bow as he marched through the room called die 
Bull's Eye, at Versailles. 

" To content and fill the eye of the understanding 
the best authors sprinkle their works with pleasing 
digressions, with which they recreate the_ minds of 
their readers :'' so says Dryden ; and if it be adv 
mitted that what the best writers do^ the worst majr 
attempt^ I may, perhaps, stand excused for haviog 
so long wandered from tKe" Last of the Foolsf?' 
His title, however, would not allow me to take him 
first ; and having ended every thing* else, it is high' 
time that I should begin to notice my subject, ^Q 
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it known, then, to all admirers of the motley coat, 
Aat although the office and dignity of court fool 
trere abolished by Louis Quatorze, his successor 
bad the good sense to be fond of fools, and re- 
appointed an honorary jester, on whom he confer- 
red at the same time a post and s^ pension. Louis 
the Fifteenth died in 1774 ; b ut in the warm and ge- 
nial airs of summer, when* the swallows are skim- 
ming alongthe ground, and the butterflies are flat- 
tering overhead, the '* Last of the Fools," who has 
so often played his antics before the monarch when 
Versailles was in its glory, is still occasionally seen 
toddling along the sunny sides of its streets, or tot- 
teting forth from one of the pc^rtals of the palace, as 
if he had stepped out of some grave of the last cen- 
tury, or walked down from the framework of some 
iaxkclent pKture. His whole appearance presents a 
singular compound of contradictions and anomalies. 
Old and decrepit as he is, he endeavours to preserve 
^ youthful jerk in hi%^hoft steps, to give the skirts 
^f his coat a swing as if he still retained his elasti- 
cil^' of walk, and to crawl along with the jauntiness 
of his juvenile foolery. His carriage is not more 
inconsistent with his own age than his dress is with 
^at of the world. He wears in public a complete 
urt suit^ the remains, apparently, of former splen- 
ur; his venerable white locks arranged in the 
atitiquc^ style by a coiffeur, a black silk bag bchmd, 
and his hat always in his hand or carried beneath 
jhis arm. With a bustling inanity in his motions, 
ihd a bantering or sheepish smile upon his features, 
he gazes at the passengers, maJkes them a most gra- 
cious bow, or salutes them with a grimace, as the- 
humour strikes him j and then half hobbles and half 
flourishes away with a grave enjoyment of the 
stranger's utter amazement. Casual encounterers 
'of this unique character, judging from the ej^pres- 
sion of his countenance arid the buflbonery of his 
actions, might set him^down for a uatuvai ^ta^\a^ 
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ton : but this would be an egregious mistake ; be Is 
by no means deficient in understanding, only-hp )]^ 

Elayed the fool until he cannot be serious ; use Jia^ 
ecome nature to him, and he has run his first ^^ 
second childhood all into one. His " gentle dulnesf 
ever loves a joke ;" and much of his drollery^ it 
must be confessed, savours of superannuation. Thu^s, 
when he is introduced to a new acquaintance, he 
will simper and smirk so as to display his two rows 
of false teeth in their whitest and most adolescent 
attitude; anon he turns ,his back, whips the whole 
ratelier out of his mouth, and comes mumbling and 
mowing in all the childishness of toothless seviilityi 
Sometimes he asks his friends to dinner, always 
^ taking care to add — *' Mais vous pvc.ndez le hasard 
du pot" — you must take potAyxck; which he does 
not stipulate in the vain ostentation of Gripe, 

" Who asks us to pot-luck and displays a grand treat, - 
*Tis to choke us with envy, not tempt us to eat ;'^ 

but that he may have a literal excuse for depositing 
upon the table certain porcelain vases, much mote 
commonly seen in dormitories than in dining rooms. 
From time to time he places a huge portfolio under 
his arm, totters into a stage coach, and betakes him- 
self to the stock exchange at Paris, where so stranga 
an apparition, extrlaiming, ** Spanish bonds! Spanish 
bonds !'' soon brings all the bulls and bears to his 
side; with whom he discourses in a .tone of in- 
finite gravity, touching Spanish,* Neapolitan, and 
French stock; attempts, of course, no transaction; 
and rt' turns to his friends at Versailles, exclaiming, 
>* Eh bien ! j'ai fait toutes mes affaires a la Bourse, 
et sans risque — c'est le seul moyen." After which 
he rubs his hands with an air of infinite self-gratu- 
lation. That he should be an inveterate punster is 
one of the characters by which he held hi.^ office; 
and not even royal authority can tempt him to vio- 
late it. His quibbles are sometimes bad enough .tc» 
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toe good ; which "is the less wonderful, as all his im- 
|iromptus are profoundly studied. After cautiously 
laying the train of a pun, he makes a visit for the 
express purpose of its explosion, remains till he can 
signalize his departure by a second, and renews the 
same process when he is prepared with a third. 

Other drolls and buffoons may easily exceed him 
in humour ; but the preposterousness in this instance 
consists in the anachronism of the whole personage^ 
in the official character of his folly, and the strange 
j[ttmble of boyish and frolicksome levity with decre- 
pitude and old age. Tp see a man with one foot 
in the grave cutting capers with the other, making 
a mockery of the world Which he must so shortly 
quit, and jingling his bells when his fellow-ancients 
are counting their beads, may be supposed a melan« 
choly spectacle ; but there is so much na'tveU and 
genuine benevolence in his aspect, apparently so 
sincere a conviction that he. is labouring in his voca- 
tion, and cannot employ his residuum of life better 
than in contributing to the innocent amusement of 
others, that, far from having the heart to quote 
against him — '* How ill grey hairs become a fool 
and jester ! ' one feels tempted to wish that the day 
may be still remote when the sculptor shall be called 
upon to execute his orders by inscribing upon his 
tombstone — '* Here lies the last of the Fools !" 
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An older and a better soldier none.-- 

_1 > Your gallery 

I have pass'd through, not without much content. 

Shaksfsari. 

I AM no artist, no professional critic, no establish- 
ed connoisseur; not even an ama^fwr of paintings, 
except in its primitive sense of an admirer or lover 
of that art, whose- legitimate object is to convey a 

VOh. II. ^ 2 
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faithful imitation of pleasing nature. I know little 
of ^e masters ; care nothing for the schools ; and 
disdain to learn by rote the technical babble about 
gusto, chiaro oscuro, handling, tidts and half tmti, 
orpiments, pigments, lucid and opaque, camatioas^ 
Spanish brown, Venetian red, and Naples yellow : 
but having a practised eye, and a fervent feeling 
for the great- original, as executed by the hand of 
the Creator, I consider myself competent, without 
other apprenticeship, to form an opinion of any copy 
modified by the pencil of man. I rieed not put my 
eye to school to enable it to judge of resemblancesr; 
nor make my heart member of an academy, that it 
may X^ztn responses to the whisperhigs of exitipA 
beauty. Perhaps the critics think otherwise, but 
they may be very positive and yet very wrong. In - 
the infancy of painting, the artists contented them- 
selv& with a simple imitation of nature, and he was 
the best performer who could produce the cleverest 
deception. It was reckoned a great triumph when 
Bucephalus neighed at Alexander's portrait ; Zeuxis 
snapped his fingers at Parrhasius when the birds 
came to peck at his painted grapes, but confessed 
himself outdone, when, on offering to removed a 
curtain that apparently covered a portion of his 
rival's canvass, he discovered it. to* be the pro- 
duction of his brush. In the progress of professional 
ambition, such easy victories are disdained ; diffi- 
culties are overcome which were before considered 
insuperable ; foreshortening, perspective, composi- 
tion, light and shade, are scientifically combined ; 
and while nature assumes no position in which she 
cannot be faithfully reflected, her imitators select 
none in which she cannot be pleasingly, as well as 
accurately, represented. The arts have their decline , 
and fall as well as empires; and painting, from this 
epoch, begins to feel the touches of corruption, unti)[^ 
the conquest of technical difficulties is deemed the • 
paramount excellence: subjects are* selected, not ! 

/ 
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because lliey are pleasing, but because they afford 
anopportiinity for display of talent ; and it becomes 
the grand object of an artist to exhibit himself vMitr 
tbannature. Hence mannerism, and hence the pro- 
^4ety of terming the present era the age of artists 
ratber than the age of the arts. Literature follows 
the same course : in Lord Byron, for instance, is 
npt nature every where subordinate to self-display ? 
be is his own muse, and drawing upon himself for 
inspiration, needs no other Pegasus than his favour- 
ite hobl^horse-^Egotism. Our musical composers 
^e too busy in exhibiting their science to thmk of 
pleasing our ears : Braham forgets the composer, 
dmt the singer may manifest his execution; and 
even our daughters, when they come from boarding 
school, disdain to recreate us with any simple ot 
pathetic melodies, that they may dazzle and astonish 
^s with the velocity of their fingers in rattling 
through a difficult piece. 

But what has all this to do with Soult and his 
Murillos ?— ^nothing — save that it occurred to me as 
{was crossing the Pont Royal on iny way to his 
hotel, and so completely engrossed my attention, 
that I was nearly run over by a cabriolet. Having 
finished my exordium, and escaped the wheels, I 
proceeded to the Fauxbpurg St. Germain, and turned 
into the court yard of marshal Soult, duke of Dal- 
nlatiavina corner of which were four stablemen," 
t6o busy in tossing up half-pence to bestow even a 
look upon the visitors. Probably his grace has' 
often indulged in a similar recreation, but having 
tossed up his half-pence to better account, he has 
found his way into the saloon, and left his compe- 
titors in the stable yard. A groom of the chambers 
having conducted us through that indispensable 
appendage to every French mansion, a spacious bil- 
liard room, led us to a small ante-chamber, where 
we were receive'd with a frank courtesy by the mar- 
i^baV a middle sized, though somewhat corpulent perr 
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sonage of from fifty to sixty years of age, whoa^dari: 
curling hair rendered somewhat couspicuoas thebaic 
patch in the middle of his head, while his sunbuJE^t 
complexion accorcled well with his dark intelligeip 
eye. His black stock, plain dark coat, and loe^ 
blue trowsers, which, capacious as they were, coukI 
not hide his bow legged form, obviously sugg^stli^ 
the soldier rather than the courtier, the marshM^ 
rather than the -duke ; though, if I had encountere^4i 
such a figure in London, I should rather have guess- 
ed him to be an honest East or West India captaitii* 
A Frenchman entitled by birth to similar r^iik and 
fortune would have been forward, and vain, and to- 
quacious, amid his unmerited distinctions, but m#^ 
thought upon Soult's countenance there, sat an air 
of reserve, and even awkwardness, in doing the hor 
nours of his proud mansion, as if he felt conscious^ 
that he assimilated not well with its magnificeiiceV 
I could fancy him saying to himself-— Here I stai^,^ 
a plain soldier of fortune, consenting to use spteh-, 
didly the wealth which I have acj[uired, and tl^ 
greatness which has been thrust upon me, but dis^ 
daining to adopt in my owa person any of the fop- 
peries of state. - 

" Beside him, in a round, light-coloured frock-coal^ 
descending nearly to his feet, stood a^tallish thifl^ 
figure, whose matted powdered hair, falling ov^r^ 
his forehead and ears like the sedge of a river-god^ 
seemed to render still paler his "coarse and some* ' 
what pock-marked countenance^ which bore an dx-* 
pression of habitual cunning. This was the celftf 
brated Talleyrand. Distrust and subtlety appearied^ 
lurking in his peeping eyes, deep set beneath a qotf-' 
tracted brow ; and though he looked sometimes at 
the pictures, sometimes at the visitors, his thoug^^i 
were not with his looks ; his brain was at work, byt 
upon other machinations than the criticising M 
Murillos. How different theTinimat^d physiognomy 
of that vivacious little bald-headed man, whoic; 
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Sparkling black eye decoys your attention from his 
dilapidated mouth and plain features, as it catches 
with keen enjoyment the beauties of art, and points 
them out to others with not less eagerness than it 
discovers them ! That is Denon^ the Egyptian 
traveller, now in his eighty-fifth year, whose whole 
exterior indicates the savant so much more than the 
soldier, that one is astonished how he could so far 
have combined the two, as to gallop round the ruins 
of the great temple at Luxor in an hour* 

Accompanied by these personages, and others of 
less celebrity, we walked through the sumptuous 
apartments, all decorated in the most costly and 
elegant manner, although the gold leaf, as usual in 
this country, had been spread over the cornices, and 
doors, and ceilings, with somewhat of gilt-ginger- 
bread prodigality. In the last room but one we 
encountered the state bed, of blue embroidered 
satin, with rich gold fringe and decorations, the 
bedstead emblazoned with gorgeous military tro- 
phies and devices ; the dogs of the fire places form- 
ed so as to represent handsome brass mortars ; the 
walls painted with martial symbols, and every thing 
in the same warlike consistency, except a white 
marble console, on which stood a bust of Louis the^, 
Eighteenth ! This incongruity seemed to impart its 
uzzling contradiction to my own thoughts. Una- 
le to account for the presence of this royal person- 
age either in the copy or the original, 1 threw back 
my mind a few years, and found it still more incre- 
diye that I myself should be where I then was, 
courteously received by personages who were figur- 
ing in our papers aa implantable and eternal enemies 
— and gazing upon alter-pieces which were then 
hallowed by the " dim religious light^' of Spanish 
cathedrals, or only uncurtained that they might re- 
ceive the adoration of kneeling nuns, while sacred 
music and symphonious hymns floated around them« 
The past and the present refused XQ aii«\^^\xvax^ va. 

2 2 
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my reveries— all seemed a waking dream— a sole- 
cism of fact — a practical impossibility- — an anoma- 
lous jumble both of time and place. 

Roused from this abstraction by the admiration 
expressed at Murillo's large painting of the Nativi- 
ty, I proceeded to examine it. Having scarcely any 
thing In England but the Cottage Girls, Gipsy Boys, 
and other juvenile polissona of this artist, one is 

E repossessed with the idea that he could not elevate 
imself to the poetry of painting and the sublime of 
Scriptural illustration ; but if this single picture be 
not sufficient to remove so erroneous an impression^ 
let the spectator contemplate the Return of the Pro- 
digal Son, by its side, and their comt)ined effect will 
banish all his scepticism. In that of Our Saviour 
at the Pool of Bethesda, the hand of Christ is con- 
ceived to have realised that almost unattainable 
perfection— a happy union of the divine and humun 
expression ; while the Angel appearing to St. Peter 
in \\b Prison, does not lose the celestial beauty, in 
the look of sympathising earnestness with which he 
is addressing the Saint. Almost ^1 the paintings 
are of large dimensions, and in excellent preserva- 
tion : and not one can be scrutinised without a con- 
viction that Murillo's great teacher was Nature. 
The Fairs and Markets of his master, Juan del 
CastilliOjWere too ignoble for his ambition ; he was 
too poor to go to Italy; and though he had access 
at Madrid to some qf the works of Rubens and 
Vandyck, he was content with neither a pulpy Ve- 
nus, nor a full-ruffed portrait, but betook himself to 
the study of the great Goddess. Exhibiting none of 
that mannerism, self-disj>lay, and pedantry, to which 
I alluded in the outset, he blends every thing har- 
moniously and naturally ; and remembering that the 
object of his art is to please, he lends himself to the 
expression of amiable and tender sentiments with a 
felicity in which no artist h^s exceeded him. Let 
any unprejudiced person proceed from the annual 
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^position of the gaudy and theatrical French school 
: the Louvre to Marshal Soult^s gallery of Muril- 
>s, and he will at once recognise the superiority of 
itive untutored genius over the imitative pedantic 
forts of institutions, sehools, and academies. 
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Ths guests asserebled in Budge-row« 

Sir Peter Pruin mumbles grace, 
The covers are removed — and lo ! 

A terrible attack takes pl^ace : 
Knives, spoons, and glasses, clttter-clatter. 

None seem to think of indigestions $ 
But all together stuff and chatter. 

Like gluttons playing at cross-questions. 

V^bat 's that on Mrs. Firkin's head ? 

Roast hare and sweet sauce — wears a wig>- 
So Lady Lump is put to bed— 

What has she got ? a roasted pig. 
Your little darling, Mrs. Aggs — 

A rein-deer tongue — begins to chatter. 
How 's little Tommy ? boil'd to. rags ; 

And Miss Augusta ? fried in batter. 

How well he carves ! be 's named by will 

My joint executor — ^the papers 
Say NoBi.ET*8 coming to fulfil — 

Some mint'Sauce, and a few inore capers. 
Lord Byron's cantos — where 's the salt ? 

This trifle makes us lick pur lips ; 
Akgel's syllabubs some exalt, 

But BiBCB is surely best for whips, 

Nice chickens— Mrs. Fry must cafry— 

A tender heart — but toughish gizzard ; 
Do stick youT fork in — little Harry 

Knows all his letters down to izzard. 
Ex-sheriff Paukiks— fine calves* head-^ 

What's your gown made of? currant jelly 
Fat Mrs. Fubbs they say is dead— 

A famous buttock— Termicelli. 
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Black puddings — pepper'd — disb'd — ^Belzoni ; 

A glass of— Probert's pond with Thurtell ; 
Ibord Petersham— bad macaroni ; 

She's a most loving wife — mock-turtle. 
Yes, Miss — - pig's fiice — had caught his eye, 

She loved his — ^mutton-ehopft— and so 
They jumped into-«a pigeon-pie. 

Some kissing cmst— and off they go. 

I eat for lunch — ^a handkerchtef— 

A green goose«-^lo8t a^ Charing-eross ; 
I seized the rascal— coUar'd beef— 

And we both roll'd in — lobster sauce. 
St. lionan's Well — Scots collops — ^fetch up 

Another bottle, this is flat. 
The Princess Ohve — mushroom ketchup— 

JEIis Royal Highness — lots of fat. 

Poor Miss — ^red herring— we must g^ve her 

Grand Signior — turkey dish'd in f^ease : 
Hand me the captain's — lights and hver. 

And just cut open — Mrs. Reese. 
So Fanny Flirt is going to marry — 

A nice Welsh-rabbit — muffins — mummery — 
Qrimaldi — ices— Captain Parry — 

Crimp'd cod— crim-con--<^rim Tartars— flummery. 



A RIDE IN A CUCKOO. 

«< Why, what a rascal art thou, then, to praise him so for run- 
ning!— 
A horseback, ye Cuckoo ; but afpot he will not badge a foot !" 

' SOAKSPEABS. ' 

SiQHT-sEEiNG in hot weather is rather an awful 
enterprise: going over palaces is the most objec- 
tionable formpf this painful pleasure; and the 
Chateau of Versailles, from its immense extent and 
total want of furi^iture, is perhaps the most weari- 
some of all these edifices to wade through. Others 
look like habitations : to a certain Sxtent, they let us 
into the arcana of royalty's domestic life, and so 
possess some interest, as well as dignity pf associa* 
tion ; but here all is bare and empty : however fa- 
t^ued the visitant may be, there is not a single 
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chair to relieve him ; nothing has been r<^newed, 
but the /ponderous overpowering gilding, which 
glisters to the eye like all the gilt gingerbread of all 
the Bartholemew fairs ; and when the servant in his 
gorgeous livery has shouted—" Salon de Mars /— - 
Salon de Venus I — or Salon. d^ApollonV* you have 
nothing to do but to wait on, until you have com- 
pleted the round of the palace and the mythology* 
With thfe exoefJtion of some large piqturcs^ in the 
ante-room, principfi^Uy of Paul Veronese, you en- 
counter nothing in the way of art worth a moment's 
attention: there are none, indeed, but some flaring, 
glaring, theatrical daubs of the modern French 
school, and the paintings by Le Brun and others, 
with which the ceilings are every where profusely, 
bedizened. In spite of the *''' os sublime^^ given to 
man, that he might contemplate the heavens, it may 
be doubted whether he was ever meant to strain his 
eyes perpendicularly upwards to starfe at a coloured 
ceiling; and such is my antipathy to this exercise of. 
the art;^ that I seriously doubt whether I should have 
saved Sir James ThomhilPs life while employed 
upon the dome of St Paul's, had I seen him upon 
the extreme edge of the scaffolding, and possessed 
the presence of mind recorded of his friend, who in- . 
duced him to run forward by smearing his princi- 
pal figure with a brush. One knows not which is in 
the most unnatural posture — the man below, half 
dislocating his neck to look up, or the sprawling 
fore- shortened goddess above, threatening to break 
hers i>y tumbling down ; the former becoming red ia 
the face, (or black, if he have a tight neckcloth,) in 
the hopeless attempt at reducing all the fine colours 
sptead above him to something like an intelligible 
representation, while they most perversely continues 
to bewilder his vision with the semblance of a Tur- 
key carpet. This misapplication of his time^ and 
the muscles of his neck, seemed more painful to the 
writgl', as he would hs^ve been wellconteiit to de^ 
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rote some more hours to the gardens, baths, and 
bosquets. However^ he submitted to his fate widi- 
out a murmur ; and, having completed his task, and 
reduced his chin, though with some difficulty, to its 
proper position, he prepared to return to Paris. 

Public stages, admirably conducted, depart from 
and return to ViersaiHcs every half hour ; but for the 
sake of variety, and in the hope of seeing something 
of life among the lower orders, hp betook himself to 
the comer of the Place d'Armes, where there is a 
stand of small carriages resembling cabriolets, and 
known by the names of Cuckoos, Patachas^ pefites 
voituree^ and other designations which we bold it not 
quite decorous to commit to paper, though even belies 
and elegantes in France hear and name them without 
any offence to their unfastidious organs. As I ap<* 
proached the rendezvous of these humble vehicle8,a 
tali gaunt-looking figure, with huge whiskers, a rabbit 
skin cap upon his head, and a whip in his hand, pouno* 
ing upon me, inquired whedier I -was for Paris i and 
on my answering in the affirmative, exclaimed-^^^ A 
la bonn^heure — a la bonne heure! montez, monsieur, 
montez !" at the same time opening the front of his 
sorry carriage. Dearly bought experience had taught 
me to do nothing without inquiring the price, which 
I accordingly did ; when he started back, ejaculating 
with a well acted air of offended dignity-^" Com- 
ment, monsieur ! — vous avez a faire avec un honnete 
homme, un bon enfant — itUez! nous ne surfaisons 
jamais, nous autres ; nous ne marchandons pas; avec 
des bourgeois, oui ; mais avec des gens comme ii 
faut, et surtout avec des Anglais, jamais. Monsieur 
me donnera ce qu'il trouvera bon !" Knowing per- 
fectly well that all this furious honesty would end 
in my being abominably cheated, unless there were 
some positive stipulation, I insisted on a-price being 
named; and as his^^Oudame! monsieur, vous me 
donnerez une petite piece de trente sous," was only 
double the fare, I agreed to give it upon condition 
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he would «tart immediately. To this he eheerfully 
assented, put on his horse's bridle in a mighty bustle^ 
cracked his whip unceasingly for three minutes, and 
bawled^ " Paris, Paris, Paris!" for as many more; 
but as no travellers came forward to benefit by this 
intimation of his departure, he began to give me the 
history of his horse, ^un fameux cheval Anglais, 
nomme Rosbif,'' (which 1 rather supect was an ex* 
tempore appellation intended to recommend him to 
my favour,} and assured me that he belonged once 
to a trumpeter ** du r6giment Sk^osh Gr^*^^ As often 
asv I pressed his departure, he recurred to this sub^ 
ject by way of appeasing me ; and as he patted his 
beast, aiKl again called him Rosbif^ he added^ — ^^ U 
est bon, ce cheval la ; il ne demande qu'^ courir :'' 
a compliment which my compatriot really did not 
deserve^ inasmuch as he very often demanded to 
walk; 40 say nothing of sundry solicitations for 
kneeling or standing still. It was not until after I 
had put my foot upon the step to get out, that the 
proprietor of Rosbif was at length induced to get 
U|)^ and make vigorous demonstrations of departure ; 
tislling me, in his barbarous French, **J'avons ete 
'^ deux fois ^ Paris, mais c^est egal : j'allons-aller : 
ii/j'avions tout notre monde, (a seroit mieux, mais 
j^aurons quelqu^un en route. Aie, done, Rosbif-— 
ebuck!" — with which unintelligible ejaculation we 
started. 

An old woman who wished to be taken to Paris 
en iapin^ (a name given to those who sit beside the 
driver,) hailed us in the avenue ; but as she would 
only give nine, sous, while the inexorable cocA^ de- 
manded ten, the treaty after a world of vociferation 
ind gissttculation, was finally broken off, and we 
again proceeded. My companion now took out the 
stump of a pipe, which he had contrived to keep 
alight in his waistcoat pocket, and ver^ uncerinio- 
niously liegan smoking— a process, however, which 
occasioned little interruption in his volubility. In 
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the course of his conversation about French poKte- 
ness, French valour, and Frencli generosityy* ^for 
all the virtues are French, though he admitted the 
English horses to be good,) I found he had been in 
the arm3r, and had lost two fingers from his right 
band at the battle of Talavera. If his account were 
to be credited, the standard-bearer of an English 
regiment being killed in a charge of cavalry, he had 
seized the colours, with *which he was rapidly de- 
camping, when ^^ un de nos diables de Sans-culoties 
Ecossais" caught hold of the staff, and, before he 
could turn round to inquire the cause of this inter- 
ruption, whipped off his two fingers, of which he 
exhibtted'the stumps, adding, " mais c'cst egal ; je 
puis encore faire claquer mon fouet." Reiterated 
cracks having confirmed this assertion, he proceeded 
to relate how he had been discharged by the Empe- 
ror on account of his wound, and had established 
himself "icomme proprietaire de Coucou," digressed 
into an interminable story about Marshal Blucher, 
whom the Mayor had compelled him to attend as 
guide when the Prussians entered Verisailles ; and 
curstfd him as a '* vieux sauvage," because he merely 
said to one of his aides-de-camp, without taking the 
pipe from his mouth— '*• Is this fellow the guide ? 
he looks like a rogue : if he behaves well, give him 
ten louis ; if he makes any mistakes, blow his brains 
out." Next occurred an episode about the good 
King Henry the Fourth, and the great King Louis 
the Fourteenth; the only two monarchs (besides 
the Emperor) of whom one ever hears a word in 
France, though their principal merits seem to hiave 
consisted in making a great deal of love and a great 
deal of war ;f and every new subject terminated 
with the old peroration of—" Aie, done, Rosbtf-^ 

• Louis tht Fpurteenth exclaimed upon his deathbed, in* 
tone of remorse, "J'ai trop aim^ JIa guerre." T\w French 
never find this a fault in their rulers— a striking proof of their 
levity and unreflectiveness. 
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chut:k !'* With the assistance of this Paean, and the 
tnore stimulant exhortations of the wHip, we ap- 
proached Sevres ; when my conductor, pointing to 
a miserable tenement on the left, infor'med me it 
was the rendezvous-de'Chasse of Henri Quatre during 
the siege of Paris,whither he was accustomed to resort 
to meet la belle Gabrielk d^EstreeSy while. his minisp> 
ter Sully occupied a chateau in the opposite valley. 
** To what base uses may we not return !*' the old 
dilapidated rubble- work of this once royal residence 
was smirking in a new coat of plaster, and the whole- 
building receiving considerable additions, that it 
might be converted into a maniifactory for distilling 
brandy from potatoes. Strange that the land of the 
yine should have recourse to such a vegetable for 
such a purpose ! but so it is. Paris and its neigh* 
bourhood^ are supplied with an inferior spirit thus 
extracted, at a cheaper rate than it could be obtain* 
ed from the wine-making provinces j and it is mar- 
vellous that no theorist has availed himself of the 
circumstance to explain the fiery and turbulent cha- 
racter of the Irish, which may very plausibly be 
attributed to their exclusive consumption of this in* 
toxicating root ! 

" Salon de 120 converts^ — donne a manger et i 
boire— fait noces^et festins" — greeted my eyes as I 
looked at a handsome inn, before the door of which 
nny friend Rosbif seemed disposed to make a halt, 
though he was only relaxing into a walk, in order 
that he might prepare himself for a full stop some 
twenty yards farther, at a miserable cabaret or wine 
house, the front and inscriptions of which presented 
a singular jumble of inconsistencies.* Within a 
small niche in its centre, secured by an irotiT grating, 
atood a figure of the Virgin and Child, the former 

* Karamsln, the Russian traveller, noticed a similar speoies of 
««n tequitur in one of the Swiss Catitons, where he co|>ied the 
following from the front of a house -^^ Put your trust in God, 
for this house is called the Black Sow.*' 
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attired in a silver turban, and a gown which had 
once been white, although the wind and rain, the 
mud and dust, had now soiled it with a thousand 
masculations. Above this was written — ^** Salon.de 
Gaiete,'' and under it — " Simon Baptiste dit qu'aii 
bon vin il ne fiiut pas d'enseigne* Bonne bierre de 
Mar^.'V The image, the scriptural name, and the 
un scriptural saying, were little in unison ; and yet 
the interior o£ the auberage was still more contra* 
dictory in its objects and associations. Several 
cavaliy horses were tied to the wall, and a pretty 
black-eyed girl was standing at the door, with her 
hands in her apron-pockets, whom my Proprietaire 
de Coucou familiarly addressed-^^^ Dis done, Sera-^ 
phine, ma belle, as«>tu du monde dans le caveau V^^ 
*^ Mais oui. Monsieur Tellier ; des militaires qui 
boivant a Theurc*'' " A I'heure ! eh, mon Dieu ! 




ment, to inquire whether I would.not like to see the 
sport, adding, ^^ Cela nous egayera, cela nous ega* 
yera ; c'est moi qui vous le dis." An explanation 
being demanded before I could come to any deci* 
sion. Monsieur Tellier informed me, that Simon 
Baptiste, in consideration of the sum of eighteen 
sous, previously paid into his hands, allowed any 
one or more of h|s guests to descend into the cel- 
lar, place themselves before a cask of wine, and drink 
out of a glass as much of the contents of the said 
pipe as they could dispose of in the space of one 
hour. Sixty minutes' tippling of French wine for 
eighteen sous ! One whole day's incessant quaffing 
for ten or eleven francs — ^less than the price of one 
single bottle in London ! It was irresistable ; I ex- 
tricated myself from my Cuckoo (a difficult and 
dangerous undertaking) as rapidly as its awkward 
construction would allow, and followed my guide 
into the caveau. 
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/ Though this was designated the little cellar, it 
would have been deemed spacious in England, there 
bein^g/ibundant room for a table and stools between 
the double row of casks, while it was tolerably well 
lighted from" two chimney-like apertures, that sloped 
upwards to the street. Four cuirassiers, in their' 
shining corslets, with a gilt sun in tfie centre, sat 
round the table, on which Were bottles and glasses ; 
beji^ond them were two pioneers of the guard, one of 
whom was ijiterforming the operation of drinking by 
the hour; and before the cask, as regulator and mas- 
ter of the revels, stood the son of the Aubergiste, a 
lad of ten or twelve years of age,^ very "unconcern- 
(bdly munching a Gateau de Nantevre^ which' seem* 
ed tohave done service in the sunny window above 
until all its unctuous particles had evaporated. 
E^ery one who has seen the French army must be 
ai¥ate that the pioneers wear their beards, sometimes 
of an enormous length, and generally of sable hue. 
Thdugh the horal tippler before me bore this ap- 
pendage of ample dimensions, he did not appear to 
be above forty, and his physiognomy was of a fine 
and noble character. Short, sturdy, black hair 
ciirled all over his head, his broad forehead was bi- 
sected by the red mark occasioned, by his cap ; his 
eyes were round, full, and dark, his mouth pleasing, 
reminding one altogether of some of the heads in the 
Cartoons. Across the cask he had laid his execu- 
tioner-like hatchet with its polished blade ; on an 
opposite cask was an hour glass, time's einblem and 
the churchyard monitor, now enlisted in the service 
of Bacchus ; helmets were hung upon the wall, sa- 
bres and armour were glittering in the dim light of 
the cellar, the former rattling on the tiled floor, as 
their wearers burst into frequent peals of laughter. 
The second pioneer, a stout old grey-bearded Sile* 
iius-like figure, worthy of the Borghese vase, was 
on one side of me, and on the other my driver. Mon- 
sieur TcHier, with his pipe in his mouth ; the whole 
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contributing, with the vault-like aspect of the place, 
to constitute a scene which was the more impres- 
sive from its total inconsistency. " A^t'on ^amair 
Yu un animal comme cela ?" said the old pioneer, 
addressing his comrade — ^^ comipe tu es bete ; tu ne 
reus^iras jamais en buvant de la sorte ; ne vois-tii 
pas, le sable coule, ton heurc est presque echappee ?V 
and so saying he pointed to the hour glass, thus of- 
fering a practical illustration of the Anacreontic 
precept, which makes the very fugaciouiness of time 
an argument for its misapplication. A small punc- 
ture was made in the cask, whence spirted a reddish 
stream of the utmost tenuity, to which, by the terms 
of the contract^ it was forbidden to apply the 
mouth, the drinker being obliged to receive it into 
a marvellously narrow Champagne glass. . This it 
was necessary to Hold nearly parallel to the horizon^v 
so that the liquor soon reached the brim, when the 
boy stationed at the cask put his relentless finger 
upon the aperture, and the quafler had two or thref 
good thimblefuls at his disposal. What with the 
time lost in laughter, in discussing the best method 
of holding the glass, in venting interjections, and va« 
rying gesticulations, to say nothing of the profit 
upon the three or four bottles of " vrai St. Georges « 
quinze sous," usually consumed by the lookers-on, 
I found that the landlord had not so bad a bargain 
as I at first conjectured. Various attempts were 
made by the industrious pioneer to combine the two 
operations of receiving the wine into the glass, and 
pouring it into his mouth, which only occasioned it 
to be squirted into his eyes, ears, hair, and beard^ 
to the infinite glee -of all the spectators, except the 
urchin at the cask, who being habituated to such 
spectacles, very gravely popped his inexorable fin- 
ger to the opening, whenever the liquor was thus in- 
tercepted from, the glass, and pursued the demoli- 
tion of his cake. The fun and frolic of the attempt, 
rather than any love of ebriety, which is a rare 
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vice ill Ttmce^ seemed to have prompted the whol9 
party, who very politely invited me to taste tKe Ust 
portion, which the waning sands of the hour gla^t 
aUoWed the pioneer to retain. If I thought that the 
rctjd ink would forgive me the comparison, I should 
t^y that the beverage bore a striking likeness to 
that couttting-house commodity, 
''** Aie, done, Rosbif—ehuck !" aiid the five miti<- 
uttV cracking of the whip having again set us eh 
ft^titej I began to calculate somewhat anxiously my 
arrival in Paris, where I was engaged to dine at 6 
d*ci6ck. Unluckily for this arrangement, we had 
iicarcely travelled a quarter of a mile, when we en* 
countered another Cabaret, at the dodr of which a 
Cilckoo was waiting, with the name of ** Etienne" 
lirrittei* in large letters upon its pannels* " O le co- 
^uin ! ah, le scelerat!*' exclaimed my driver, " le 
patesseux n^est pas encore a Paris; excusez, moQ*^ 
sietir, j'allons descendre pour un petit moment/*^ 
9Po my threats of gettii^ out if he did not speedily 
return, fie only replied—" Soyez tranquille, soyei 
^aiiquille, ne vous inquietez pas ! je suis a voiis 
f^t&t,'allez r* and in two minutes afterwards I saw 
hiiii, through the windoWi, seated very quietly with 
Etienne over a bottle of beer ! How I wished to be 
perfect in the language, for only five minutes, that 
Jt might scold and swear tf ia mode Angiaise^ though 
I had been long enough in thccouatry to know that 
ildthing is to be got by wrath and violence, while 
mticli paay be accomplished by good humour and po« 
Ikehess. An old Frenchwoman, however, the soli* 
IHaVy tenant of the other cuckoo, appeared not to 
have gathered this wisdom, for she stormed and 
railed in good set terms, which only extracted an 
occasional nod through the window from Etienne, 
as much as to say, " Presently, good woman, pre- 
sently."^ Summoning dlmy philosophy to my aid, 
I counted the glasses as they poured them out, and 
had at last the satisfaction of seeing an empty bot- 
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tie : Monsieur Tellier rose ; I got the reins and whip 
all re^dy for him, \vhen lo ! he reappeared in his old 
place with a pack of cards in his hand, which he ve-^ 
ry deliberately began dealing to his adversary ! Pro- • 
yoking as it was, there was at the same, time some- 
thing so ridiculous in his perfect sang' froid^ that I 
leant back in the cabriolet and burst into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter ; on my recovering from which, 
I was resolving to get out that I might prosecute the 
rest of my journey on foot, when Monsieur Eti- 
enne, dancmg out of the house, and singing the po- 
pular burlesque song of " C'est la Portiere, qui fait 
tout, qui voit tout," came up ta Rosbif 's side ^nd 
exclaimed — " Monsieur, il faut descendre." " Mu$t 
get out," said I, " why so ?" " Because, sir, we 
have been playing at cards for you, and I have won." 
Such was literally the fact; tliey had been casting 
lots for the possession of my body cbrpbrate ; and 
Monsieur Tellier now arriving, appealed to mjr 
good sense whether it was rational that two 
cuckoos should proceed to Paris with two people, 
when one could answer tjje purpose. By way of 
consolation, however, he assured me that he sin- 
cerely regretted the loss of my society, and should 
be " charme de me raener une autre fois." Accord 
ingly, resigning my place to Monsieur Tellier, whd 
turned his horse's head about, I heard for the la|| 
. time his — " Aie, done, Rosbif-T-chuck !" mounted 
my new vehicle, and without further accident ar- 
rive4 ^^ ^^ Place Louis Quinze, at a quarter pa$t 
seven, consoling myself for the loss of niy dinper 
party, with a thousand stern resolutions never agaia 
to take — a ride in a cuckoo. 
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THE POET'S SUPPER. 

Qardez-vous d'imiter ce rimeur furieux. 

Qui de ses vains Merits lecteur harmonieuz, 

Aborde en recitant quiconque le salue, 

Et poursqit de ses vers lea passans dans la rue : 

i I n'est Temple si saint, des A nges respect^. 

Qui soit contre sa Muse un lieu de sqret^* Boiueau/ 

Mr. Benjamin Briggs, the junior partner of a 
thriving Manchester warehouse in the city, had an 
unfortunate propensity for tagging rhymes when he 

''dtight to have been examining piece goods, knew 
iliuch more of metaphors than muslins, arranged a 
distich with more interest than a diaper, and de- 
l^ased his faculties to tropes and similes, instead of 
giving up 'the Whole force of his imagitiation to ca- 
licbies and cottons. ' Upon the disease first maiiifest- 
ing itself, his seniors gave him the best advice, 
warned him of the dismal consequences that would 
inevitably ensue, if he suffered it to get a-head, 
formally declared that the credit of their house 
would not allow them to retain any perison con- 
victed of so uncivic and anti-xommercial an offence, 
and announced their intention of dissolving the part- 
nership if he abandoned himself any longer to such 
idle courses. Prudence dictat;^d a seeming sub- 
inission,' but nothing was farther from his thoughts 
tha^n a final renunciation of the muse. He stole at 
intervals from the counting-house to Castalia,^ 
Amounted Pegasus instead of his pulpit-desk, and 
absconded from the worship of Mammon to pay 
his secret adoration at the shrine of Apollo. The 
constraint to which he was subjected at home only 

^made him the more communicative abroad. He 
laboured under a perfect incontinence of4>oet^y; 
pouring his stanzas into every ear of which he could 

♦ Roilead here alludes to the French poet13u Perrier, who 
finding him one day at church, insisted uppB recitinijf t^ him an 
^e daring the eleyation of the host 
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get possession, with such an unremitting copitJus* 
«ess, that^his friends took alarm at his approadi, 
and if they could not escape him altogether, gene- 
rally forged some excuse for cutting him short in 
the midst of the most inimitable ode, or the veijr 
first scene of the most touching tragedy. Some ht 
ivould slily draw aside upon 'Change under pretejEt 
of business, and make the blushing statue of Sir' 
Thomas Gresham, or old Guy, privy to his inap- 
propriate rhymes : others he would inveigle into an 
untenanted upper box of the play ; and, just as the 
ghost of Hamlet was describing how his murderer 
*' poured juice of cursed hemlock in his ear," he 
would distil his own not less unwelcome strophes 
into his victim's auricle : while some again he would 
lure away on a Sunday from the Park promenade 
into the most lonely recesses of Kensington gar- 
dens; when, to their great horror and amazement, 
he would suddenly draw a tragedy from his pockety 
and discharge the whole of its contents at their 
head. /: 

All these expedients being exhausted, and si 
regular audience becoming utterly hopeless, he at 
last hit upon the happy suggestion of inviting a few 
acquaintance of approved literary taste to sup with 
him at his lodgings in Wych-streel, when he might, 
as a fair s^t-off for his lobsters, oysters, punch, and 
port wine, demand their opinions upon a poem 
which he meant to offer to the Royal Literary So- 
ciety, in hopes of obtaining the fifty guinea j>rizc. 
** As to attempting to write any thing," said Ben- 
jamin to his assembled guests, upon such a subject 
as Dartmoor, which was the first they held out 
to public competition, I could not have bowed my 
genius to such a drudgery; you alhknow, gentle- 
men, what a blundering business was made of the 
second proposition, the Fall of Constantinople and 
death of ConsUntine ; but I have now submitted to 
their adaption a noble theme— the Capture of 
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Roqae by Alaric the Destroyer ; and, in the antici- 
pation that they nught select it, I have already 
composed a few hundred lines, upon which I wished 
you to do riie the kindness of offering your remarks 
vnth all the freedom and judgment Which I may 
reasonably expect from such approved friends and 
competent critics." Here he drew a large roll of 
paper from his coat-pocket, and a' blank dismay in- 
stantly took possession of every face around him. 
Each saw the trap into which he had fallen, and 
each exerted himself to avert the threatened calam- 
ity. "My dear sir,'' exclaimed JVlr. Jibe, ** this 
is so kind of you— I am sure I may answer for all 
present," (here he thrust his tongue into the cheek 
which was towards the company, and gave that side 
of his face a most lugubrious drag),^^ that we are 
perfectly deHghted at the opportunity of hearing 
any of your most exquisite verses j but had you not 
better defer the reading for an hour or so, till the 
supper things are removed — till we have finished 
another bottle — till- — ." ** In fact," interrupted Mr. 
M* Quill, " our worthy host evidently labours under 
so severe a cold, attended with a considerable op- 
pression upon his chest, that I should submit the 
propriety of his deferring altogether, till a more fa- 
vourable opportunity, the intellectual treat which he 
has been so good as to propose." — ^** O, certainly^ ' 
cettainly," cried the rest of the party! *'it wpuld 
really be an imposition on our host's kindness — • 
happy to take a glass of wine with you, Mr. Briggs 
— rthis salad's excellent — capital lobster— famous 
punch — any one seen the Diorama ?— did yo^ go to 
the new farce last night ?" " Very considerate of 
you," replied the poet; *^r certainly have a little 
cdld, and we will therefore defer the complete read- 
ing till another opportunity ; but in the mean time 
you must allow mt just to recite a few select speci- 
mens/that you may form some notion of my plan." 
Ol>jections, pleas, and rejoinders, were urged in 
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vain ; the inexorable b«rd unfolded his scroll, and, 
after two or three preliminary " hems !" proceeded 
to develop the system upon which it was* com- 
posed. - 

" It was my original intention, gentlemen, to have 
written in blank verse ; but i was alarmed by en- 
countering the dictum of Dr. Johnson, limiting that 
mode of composition to such as think themselves 
capable of astonishing, while those who hope only 
to please, must condescend to rhyme." " There 
would have been no doubt of your astonishing," 
interrupted Mr. Jibe, " had you thought proper to 
adopt that metre : you are really too modest." Mr. 
Briggs bowed, and proceeded. " I was moreover 
anxious to try upon a more enlarged scale than 
Pope, (who, by the way has egregiously failed,) the 
principle of imitative harmony^ of making the sound 
an echo to the sense, and of introducing a more 
general resemblance between the vocal sign and the 
thing signified, which I proposed to accomplish as 
much by changing the construction of the metre, as 
by the choice of expressive words. There can b6 
no doubt that, in the origin of lai^guage, all terms 
bore some affinity to what they represented ; there 
could have been no other mode or motive of selec- 
tion in the infancy of the world than in that of indi- 
viduals. And what do we observe in children? 
They invariably name animals from the noise which 
they make, calling a dog a bow-wow, a cat a mi-au, 
a cow a moo-cow, a lamb a baa-lamb, and a cock a 
cock-a-doodle-doo. This is the primitive language 
of nature, like crying, laughing, and certain inter- 
jections, common to all nations. The cuckoo, pewet, 
and other birds, obviously receive their denomina- 
tion from their cry; and what can be more happy 
than Ronsard's imitation of the song of the sky- 
lark?— 
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' Bile quin4^e dq z«phire» 
Sublime en Pair vire et rcTire, 

Et y decUque un joli cHfly 
. Qui rit, guerit, et lire Pire 

Des esprils mieux que je n'^cris.' 

rhere are numerous words which as unquestionably 
lave been chosen from their resemblance to the 
loise they designate, such as rumble, coo, yell, crash, 
:rack, hiss, hoot, roar, murmur, simmer, and the 
like. It is true that ideas do not admit of an exact 

£cho- r- — " — ** Which, however is no loss to 

yow," interrupted Mr. Jibe. ** Oh^ none whatever," 
resumed Briggs, not perceiving th*:^ sneer that was 
:onyeyed, " since, if we admit that ; 

* Music resembles poetry, in each 

Are nameless graces which no rules can teach/ 

It may be sufficient to remind you that Handel con- 
trived to express accurately upon the organ that 
sublime command — ' God said, let there be light,, 
and these was light ;' and composed one of the 
Psalms with so happy a precision, that every sepa- 
rate verse was distinctly recognisable. I see, how- 
ever, that you are impatient for a specimen of my 
ppem, and I will therefore recite a few lines from 
the introduction, the metre of which is intended to 
represent the ^bustle and animation of a siege. 

Now Abric's standards are proudly unfurlM 
Round the seven hill'd city, once queen of the world; 
The siege is close pfess'd— round the ramparts are poar'di 
Gigantic and grim, a barbarian horde, 
"Who scowl on the grandeur of Rome with amaze» 
And on palaces, castle, and fanes, as they gaze. 
In her strength and her beauty they bid her not trusty 
' For her turreted head shall be draggM in the dust. 
But the Romans, confiding in bulwarks and god^ 
Not an obolus caring for enemies' odds^ 
Think the battering ram a ridiculous flam. 
And assault a mere hoax, and a capture sham. 
So they giggle and laugh, dance, revel, and quaff. 
As, for sacrifice meant, does a garlanded calf." 
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— *' Fine ! beautiful ! exquisite !" ejaculated several 
voices at once. ** Do you observe the effect of the 
lively metre when I come to express the festivity of 
the besotted citizens ? * So they giggle and laugh, 
dance, revel, and quaff.' Does that strike you ?" 
"Oh, inimitable! — an inimitable imitation!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Jibe ; " but I do not exactly see how a 
calf can be said to giggle, and laugh, and dance." 
** But it bfeats, Mr. Jibe ; which under iuch circum- 
stances, as it is a pleasurable sound, may be deemed 
equivalent to laughter.*' " Very likely, very likely , 
you must know much better than I tirhat a calf 
means, aiid what sort of sounds it makes." "Then, 
as to dancing^" resumed the poet, " what says 
?bpe? 

'The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed torday. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ?' 

Now, though I object to the word riot^ since there 
is no such mighty excess in a leg of lamb with mint- 
sauce, or a fore quarter with asparagus, you see he 
makes the animal skip; and if a lamb inay skip, 
surely a calf may dance." " I sit corrected," cried 
Jibe, bowing with an air of burlesque conviction. 
" In the following passage I have endeavoured to 
* delineate the deep stillness and repose Qf the night 
that Witnessed the assault : — 

" Drowsy Tyber lagging laves 
The city walls, its winking waves 
One another scarcely pushing. 
With low-breathing hushing g^shihg» 
Till the whole stream, with muffled liead. 
Lies stretchM asleep within its bed." 



" The best place it could possibly have chosen," 
cried Jibe. *^ Zooks !" sir, you must have written 
that passage under the direct inspiration of Mor- 
pheus, and ought to be crowned for it with a wreath 
of poppies. You were full of your subject when 
yoii set about it. It is a perfect soporific — ^an abso- 
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lute opiate, so somnolent and lulling that — yaw- 
^ aw-aw ! excuse me, but I cannot pay you a greater 
xiompliment than by showing how completely I sym^* 
pathise with its influence : Yaw-aw-aw." Mr. Quill 
took up his note as soon as it was relinquished by 
^Mr. Jibe; Mr. Snake succeeded ; Mr. Ferret fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Briggs had recommenced half a 
dozen lines with the words-r** Dread omens," and 
teen as often interrupted by an audible gape, before 
he could proceed with its recitation : 



** Dread omens, mauspicioiisly reveal'd. 
Announce her fate^-the city's doom is seaPd. 



r» 



*^ This is nothing," resumed the minstrel, " no- 
thing whatever to my description of the clash of 
swords, the clank of armour, the rolling of the ma<- 
trhines, the groans of the wounded, the cymbals and 
shouts of th« victors. Talk of music — of the siege 
of Belgrade, or Steibelt^s Storm ! I will give, any 
man one of Tomkinson^s grand pianos with three 
jpedals, and will undertake to beat him by language 
alone, so stimulating the imagination through the 
ear, that the whole scene shall become as visible to 
the eye as if I had painted it upon a white wall. I 
cTp paint, in fact, onlv dipping my tongue in pietu- 
Fesqiie words instead of my brush in representative 
colours — that's the whole secret ! But you shall 
hear the effect of my explosion when Alarirc sets fire 
to the train of gunpowder." 

** Gunpowder!" ejaculated several voices at once; 
^ surely that's an anachronism ; have you not got 
the start of Friar Bacon some five hundred years or 
^q ? and will not the critics blow you up with your 
o<^n combustibles?" "• I litfle thought," replied 
Bfiggs, with a complacent smile, " that such a com- 
pany, * fit audience though few/ would have forgot- 
ten that Milton introduces artillery some thousands 
of years sooner." ** Egad,"* quoth Jibe, " so he 
does, and Alaric doubtless took" the hint from the 
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blind bard. You see, gentlemen,^ It }s not Homer 
nods, but we that dream.' Now for the explosion, 
but prythee have mercy upon our persons." 

" Pray observe," resumed the poet, " the gradual 
rolling down of the thick walls, the ecrouUmenty as 
the French call it — 

•* The ponderous walls that circum-rock — 

(how do you like that compound epithet to express 
rocky solidity ?) 

The ponderous walls that circum-rock the town. 

Slow crumbling, stumbling, tumbling, rumble jumble down." 

** Now mark the difference when a lofty tower falls 
with a sudden velocity and clutter. 

Heaved by the writhing earth the towers creak, creak. 
Then with a crash slap-dash, smash helter-skelter, whack I'' 

The tide of risibility which now " burst its con- 
tinents," overwhelmed the astonished bard. In vain 
did he attempt to proceed ; every effort was quashed 
by a quotation of his own last line, repeated in 
every possible variety of accent, gesture, and into- 
nation ; and when Jibe procured a momentary si- 
lence, he undertook the defence of his friend with 
an irony so solemn in appearance, and at the same 
time so ludicrous in intention and effect, that the 
inerriment became more obstreperous than ever. 
As their host repeatedly emptied his glass in the 
heat of his poetical furor, some of his company as 
regularly re-filled it, until he alternately hugged his 
* defender with a maudlin fondness, and hurled defi- 
ance at the others with all the vociferation of an ir- 
ritated and punch-inflamed poet. Jibe fostered his 
aTiimosity by burlesquely arraigning the bad taste 
and delinquency of his assailants, and a scene en- 
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led upon which we deem it prudent to drop the 
iirtain, contenting ourselves with stating in the 
oncludihg lines of a well known song — 

Then a quarrel arosei some reflections were cast. 
But for decency's sake we'll not mention what past, 

Derry down, down, down, derry down," 
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SVOOESTSD BT A PASSAGE IN THE SECOITD BOOK OP APOL- 
' LONIUS RROniUS. 

Fhesh was the breeze, and the rowers plied 

Their oars with a simultaneous motion. 
When tlie Argo sail'd in her stately pride 

By the laurel'd shores of the Pontic ocean. 

The island of Mars with its palmy poves, 
The Sacred Mount, and Aretia's strands. 

And Philyra's isle with its linden groves. 
And Ophir's flood with its shelly sands — 

Swiftly they past — till, stretching far. 
On their right Bechiria's coast appears. 

Where painted Sapirians, fierce in war. 
Bristle the beech with bows and^spears. 

At distance they saw the sun-beams quiver 

Where, the long-sought towers of Colchos stood, 

And mark'd the foam of the Phasis river. 
As it flung from its rocky mouth the flood. 

The Argonauts gaze with hungry eyes 

On the land enrich'd by the golden fleece — 

Already in fancy they g^'asp the prize. 

And hear the shouts of applauding Greece. 

Jstaon lookM out with a proud delight. 

Castor and Pollux stood hand in hand. 
Showing each other the welcome sight ; 
While fierce Meleager unsheath'd his brand. 

Laocdon bade the rowers check 
^ Their oars as the sun to the waters slanted, ' 
For Orpheus sat with his harp on the deck. 
And sweetly the hymn of evening chanted. 
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While the heroes round,^! each pause of sountiL. 
Stretch'd their right bands to the god of day^ 
And fervently join'd in the choral lay* 

THE Hrifir Of OBPUEUS. 

I'win-born \vith Dian in the Delos isle. 
Which afleHthe Ogygian deluge thou 

Didst first illumine with renovating smile, 
Apollo I deign to hear our evemng vow. 

. . CHORUS. 

When thou 'rt dim, our harp and hymn 
Thy downward course shall follow : . 

JIail to (hee ! hail to thee I 
Hail to thee, Apollo ! 

.God of the art that heals the shattered frame ,^ 
And poetry that sooths the vv9unded mindi. 

Ten thousand temples, honoured with thy namcv. 
Attest thy ceaseless blessings ^o mankind, 

CUOIIUS. ^ 

When thou 'rt dim,, our haip and hymn 
Tiiy downward course shall follow : 

Hail to thee! hail ;to thee! 
Hail to thee, Apollo ! 

Thy golden bow emits a gushing strain 
Of music when the Pythian serpent dies : 

His eyes flash fire — his writhings plough the plain j 
Hissing he leaps aloft — then lifeless lies* 

GHoaus. 

When thou ^rt dim, our harp and hymn 
Thy downward course shall follow : 

Hail <6 thee ! hail to thee ! 
Hail to thee, Apollo ! 

Pan of his pipe and rural science proud,. 

Dreamt that his music might with thine aspire 
The mountain Tmolus was the judge— and bow'd 

Hii nodding woods in l>omage to thy lyre. 

CBO-RI7B. 

When thou 'rt dim, with harp and hymn 
Thy downward course we follow : 

Hail to thee ! hail to thee ! 
Hail to thee, Apollo ! 
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From bowers of Daphne on Parnassus' Mount, ' ^' 
While Delphic girls their To Paeans sing. 

The gifted Muses by Castalia's fount 
With choral symphonies salute their king. 

CHOBUS. ^ 

When thou 'rt dim, with harp and hymn 

Thy downward course we follow : 
Hail to thee ! hail to thee ! 

Hail to thee, Apollo ! - 

God of the golden lyre and laurel wreath. 
To thee each poet turns with year/iing heart 

And thoughtful eyes, invoking thee to breathe 
Thine inspiration ■ 

With a start 
The minstrel ceased, for overall the bark 

A baleful shadow on a sudden spread ! 
The Argonauts look'd up, and saw a dark 

And monstrous eagle hovering o'er their heftd ; 
So vast and fearfbl, that transfixed and pale 

They stood, with wild amaze o'ertaken : 
The vessel trembles, and the shivering sail 

Flaps as if with terror shaken. 
Entranced they gazed— ^nd silent till 

Phlias, the son of Bacchus, seized his bow. 

And would have aim'd it at the feathered foe. 
But Mopsus, gifted with an augur's skill. 

Gently held back his arm, and bade him wait 
This dread portent — pronounce no word. 
Nor dare to challenge Jove's own bird. 

The minister of unrelenting fate. 

Extending now his oar-like wings. 
Twice round the ship the monster swings. 

As if prepared to pounce upon his prey ; 
Hrs eyes from forth their sable shroud 
Shot fire, like lightning from a cloud ; 

But with a sudden dart he rush'd away. 
And clove the northward distance, where 

The heights of Caucasus their barrier throw, 
Where crag on crag, chaotic grants bare 
Their granite foreheads to the sky, and sit 

In desolate state beneath their crowns of snow. 
Within these topmost peaks, there is a pit — 

A dizzy, gaunt, precipitous ravine. 
Upon whose rocky floor environ'd round 

With walls of ice— by every eye unseen, 
With adamantine chains Promemcua U^a \iouxvdi 
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Thkher the ravenous wonder wing'd his flight r 
J'hey saw him clear the interyening height, 

And sink behind it : every eye 
Is fixed upon the spot, and every heart 

Throbs with expectant agony — 
But nought is seen — no sounds impart 

The secret of that dread abyss : 
Still do they gaze, half-Willing to dismiss 
Their fears and hopes, for over plain, and hill^r 
And smiling ocean — all ia hushed and stilK * 

Gracious God, what a shriek ! 
The monster with his beak 

Is tearing out his victims heart ! ' 

^o! as that desolating cry 
Echoes from the mountains high. 

And throws its fear afar, a start 
Of horror seems to darken Nature's face. 

Atwhart the quaking deep, 

Revolting shudders creep, 
/ £arth trembles to her very base — 

Air seems to swoon — the sky to frown— 

The sun with ghastly glare shrinks faster down. 

Hark ! what a furious clash of chains ! 
Victim ! thou never can'st unlock 
The brazen bolts that root thee to tlie rock ; 
Vain are thy struggles and convulsive strains. 
Ah me ! what dreadful groans are those, 

Wrun^ from the very depths of agonies ; 
Now weaker meanings rise, till, worn with woes. 

The fainting wretch exhausted lies. 
And all again is grim repose. 

But still with thrilling breasts and stedfast eyes 

The heroes gazed upon the mountain's peak, 
-Till gorged n^ith gore they saw the monster rise 

With blood-stainM elaws, and breast, an4 beak ; 
And as above them be resumed his flight, 

Th' arrested vessel shakes. 

The flapping main-sail quakes. 
And all seem'd turn'd to statues at the sight. 
All but the son of Bacchus, who 

With flashing eyes and visage red, 
Ag^in uprear'd his bow, and drew 

His longest arrow to the head — 

When from the eagle's beak a drop of gore- 
(The heart's blood of Promethus^ fell 

Warm on his hapd ! upon the vessel's floor 
jaown iidls hit bow-^wlth fihudderin^ yefl;. 
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And haggard eyes still staring on the drop. 
He staggers back, clasping the mast to prop 
His fainting limbs. Upon the pilot*s forehead 

The dews of terror stood. \' 

And all in awe struck mood 
Ponder'd in silence on that omen horrid. 

The sun went down, and far into the gloom 

The monster shot away— but none 
Of the be\yilder'd Argonauts resume 

The vessel's guidance as her way she won.' — 
None spake — none moved— all sat in blank disniay, 

Hevolving in their minds this dread portent ; 
And thus, abandon' to the sway 

Of the blind wind and watery element. 
Through the whole silent night the Argo bore 
Those throbbing hearts along the Pontic shore. 
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** i began to smoke that they were a parcel of mummers.*' 

Abbibok. 

\ 

/ 

** Who has e'er been at Paris must needs know 
the Greve," says the old song; and according to the 
same authority we may conclude, that who has e'er 
be^n at Versailles must needs know the cathedral of 
St. Louis, though it may not be of the. same univer- 
sal notoriety to English visitants, that, during the 
period of revolutionary niadness, its spacious and 
handsome interior was not only converted into a 
public com market, but four of its bells being sus- 
pected of having royal epigraphs engraven upon 
their surface, and- absolutely convicted of being 
worth a considerable sum of money, were dismount- 
ed from the belfry, to the great dismay, of alt good . 
Catholics and sincere iadmirers of " triple- bobrma- 
jors." The two that were left^ albeit sadly disheart- 
ened by the loss of the companions with whom 
they had so often rung the merry chimes oC %bdw 
xieBs, continued, undei? the pious xd^tv oi ^Srw^^^sss^ 
to Javite tim ^QOd (ol^s qf the Q^uartier dc St%laOuV^ 
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to come to church or go to be buried, until the happy- 
period of the restoration, when it became distinctly^ 
audible to all those ivho had Whittingtonian ears, 
that they called aloud with their iron tongues for 
the completion of the restoration in the belfry, by 
procuring substitutes for their four dethroned sisters. 
To this affecting appeal the faithful were not slow 
in reply, especially, as the vicar general, the grand 
vicar, the canons, choristers, and vergers, were all 
supremely scandalized ("tantserie ccelestibus irae?") 
that they should have only two bells in active ser- 
vice, while the neighbouring churc^h of Notre Dame 
possessed its full complement. Could the want have 
been supplied from their own funds, I verily believe 
there would have been no hesitation in appropriat- 
ing them to so pathetic a claim ; but as they were 
only rich in good works, fine garments, and sound- 
ing titles, it was resolved that a subscription should 
be opened for the purpose, that the cure should 
address a circular letter to his parishioners announc- 
ing the fact, and that the Sceurs de Charitif worthy 
nuns so called, and who are always foremost in every 
work of pious charity, should go round pour faire 
la Quete. In this printed missive, the cure began 
by noticing, in a bantering strain, the obvious tone 
of lamentation and ululation lately assumed by th^ 
two sisterless bells ; proceeded to inculcate, with 
more solemnity, the imperative duty . of restoring 
the deficient appurtenances of the church ; but 
couched his whole letter in that character of fami- 
liar good-humour, and even gaiety, which accom- 
panies all their religious exercises, and forms so 
striking a contrast to the austerity, gloom, and mor- 
tificatipn of English observances. In their black 
flannel dresses with white stomachers, white cloth 
caps with long lappets, and belts round their waists 
supporting rosaries, crucifixes, bunches of keys, 
relics, lucky half pence with holes in them, and other 
trumpery^ the sisters of charity went their rounds. 
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collecting with such unexampled success, that^ acf 
cording to the accounts of the French, (who, how* 
ever, are somewhat given to exaggeration,) they 
have more than once extracted ten francs from a 
single house, which did not perhaps contain more 
than a dozen respectable families. Of course the 
mass of the offerings assumed the less ambitious 
form of copt)er, of which humble material a sufficient 
quantity was collected, after a long, and tedious 
delay, to authorize the casting of the bells. This 
happy consummation was announced to the subscri- 
bers by a little' pamphlet from the cure, informing 
them that the bellsT were to be consecrated on the 
6th of January,, 1824, by Monseigneur TEvcque de 
Versailles, and named by the king and her royal 
highness the duchess of Angouleme — reciting the 
inscription upon each bell— giving a short essay 
upon the spirit of the ceremony and the prayers^ 
and concluding with the folkwrng significant pas-*^ 
sage : — " On ne paiera pomt les chaises ni les ban- 
quettes ; mais je ferai moimeme la quete, pour ache^ 
ver de payer, s'il est possible, le montant des cloches 
et les frais de la ceremonie du jour." 

For fear of committing'any mistake in so impor- 
tant a matter as the inscriptions, I shall give the 
exact words of the original, merely premising that 
they were the same upon each bell, varying only as 
to the name and the order of succession. " Je suis 
la premiere de quatre Soeurs, qui ont ete offertes a 
Dieu par le clerge, la Ville, et les Paroissiens de 
Saint Louis. J'ai ete benite par Monseigneur Louis 
Charrier de la -Roche, Evfeque de Versailles, et 
nommee Marie par Sa majeste Louis XVIIL Roi 
de France et de Navarr^, et par S. A. R. Madame 
(Marie Therese Charlotte,) Fille de Louis XVI. 
Duchesse d' Angouleme ; M.*Le Bonhommc etant 
cure de I'Eglisc Saint Louis de Versailles, Vicaire 
G'^- du Diocese ; M. Lagrole Grand Vicaire, Pre- 
sident de la Fabrique ; MM. Vaquier, Tardy, PitoU 
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Chouvet, Chanoies et Administrateurs ; M. le Barou 
des Touches, Prcfet ; M . le Marquis de la iLonde, 
Maire." . • 

After informing us that the second is named Ana- 
tole,,the third Martin, and the fourth Zee, the 
manual proceeds to expound that the church being 
in the habit of consecrating evexy thing dedicated to 
the service of the Lord, such as the ground upon 
which the temples are built, the buildings them- 
selves, the vases, crosses, altars, ornaments, images, 
and even the earth destined to receive our bodies, 
it is perfectly consistent that the bells intended to 
contribute to the same end should receive an appfo- 
priate benediction. All those who, on account of 
the rarity and more imposing grandeur of this cere- 
monial, might be tempted to abandon themselves to 
it in a spirit of mere dissipation and curiosity, are 
invited to peruse the Latin ritual of M. De Juigne, 
page 414, de Benediction^ Campanarum ; but I have 
not been able to ascertain that a single individual 
availed himself of this courteous invitation, although 
every soul in the church appeared to be clearly in 
the predicament indicated. Having disserted very 
leartiedly upon the spiritual and mystic meaning of 
these sonorous appendages of the church, originally 
substituted for the silver trumpets mentioned in the 
tenth chapter of the book of Numbers (which forms 
the first lesson read by the subdeacon in the cere- 
mony), the worthy cure insists that although water, 
oil, and the holy chrism, be employed upon the oc- 
casion, it is not a sacrament, but a simple benedic- 
tion or dedication, the names of Saints being en- 
graved upon the new oiferings, in order that wc 
may obtain their intercession for us every time that 
we frequent the house of prayer in obedience to the 
sunamons of their metallic namesakes. A burst of 
loyalty driving the bells and all the sanctities out of 
the expositor's head, he next exclaims. "It is de- 
ligfitfuLto see one of the heirs of the throne and of 
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the virtues of saint Louis, greater perhaps by his 
patience and resignation in misfortune than by the 
glory and splendour of his crown — to see the 
daughter of the martyr king, the wife of tl\e hero of 
the south, of the pacificator of the Spains, offering 
conjointly to the Lord these ornaments and precious 
stuffs as an entire oblation of their persons and pro- 
perty." Reverting to the four iron tongued sisters^ 
we are then cautioned not to contemplate them as 
profane objects, but to consider the ablution and 
aspersion which they will receive from the pontiff 
as recalling the purity which we ourselves imbibed 
in baptism ; to view the holy chrism with which they 
are anointed as typical of the fruitfulness and in- 
crease of grace conferred upon us in the sacraments; 
and the sign of the cross made upon their surface 
as a reminiscence of our own similar consecration. 
The incense scattered inside the bell represents the 
good odour which a Christian ought to spread' 
around him by his virtues : its different chimes and 
modulations should excite in us an earnest desire to 
hear the holy airs and divine canticles of the 
heavenly Zion; and, finally, when its slow and 
measured toll announces to us the death of a fellow 
creature, we should recollect that to-morrow per- 
haps the same sound may intimate that we have dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth, and are expect- 
ing mercy through the prayers and suffrages of the 
brethren we have left behind us. The little address 
concludes with the order of the psalms tp be chanted 
at the ceremonv,* and announces that the bearer 
will be entitled to a place in the enclosed part of 
the church. 

With" whatever earnestness the previous portions 
of this exhortation were perpended by the good folks 

_ ^ 

•The 50th, 53cl, 66th, 69th, 85th, 145th, 146th, 148th, 28th. 
For the consecration, Ps. 76. Qermon an4 prayer from St. Luke, 
chap, 10, 
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of Versailles, the latter notification failed not tocx-^ 
cite a deep and lively impression. Happy were 
they who had subscribed, for to them the pamphlet 
was duly transmitted: and keen was the mortifica* 
' tion of those who had hitherto hugged themselves 
upon their cleverness in makingapoint of being ab** 
i^ent whenever the dunning sisters of charity had 
gone round with the book of contributions. They 
thought it was merely for the service of the church ; 
had they been aware it was for an admission to a 
ceremony, their donation would not have been with- 
held, for they hated shabbiness as much as other 
people. It became soon rumoured, however, that 
tickets would still be given to tiew subscribers at the 
rate of a franc for each person : the; terAs were 
deemed high, but, as it was recollected that the 
spectacle was of rare occurrence, the offerings of 
the faithful continued to drop in up to the. very 
morning of performance. At the moment when the 
writer was mounting the cathedral steps, M. de Ve- 
racqiles, the governor of the chateau, who with his 
lady ' were to be proxies for the king and the * 
duchess d'Angoulerae, arrived in one of the royal 
carriages, escorted by the mounted gendat-merie 
d*Elitc, in their blue jackets with broad crimson 
facings, yellow belts, pantaloons and gloves, jack- 
boots, and enormous cocked hats edged with gold 
lace. FolFowing in the suite of this august person- 
age, with his admission-ticket in his hand, he was 
not a little surprised when the garde nationale sta- 
tioned at the gates informed him that he could only 
enter the church by the Descent from the Cross^ 
which after a little explanation he found to be the 
name of one of the side doors upon which his boob 
was billeted. Five minutes' shouldering enabling 
him to penetrate to the proper entrance, he was ad- 
mitted into the building, the spacious cross aisles df 
which were hung with tapestry, handsome perhaps 
some fifty years ago, but wearing now a most sorry, 
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tbr^adbare,^ and fork)!*]! appearante. The ebtttpdn^ 
Were ranged in chairs upon the pairement, kaVmg a 
passage in the middle, up and dotrn Which were 
perpeiaally passing priests, choristers, beadles,, and 
vergjers of every d^iscriplion j '^ Peel'd, patch'd, and 
piebald^ lilisey-woGl&ey. brotbers^^ intermixed with 
gardes du corps looped around the atpi with a pro<* 
fusion of silver cord, king's pages iwrith their broad 
white shoulder-kiiots falling dldWtt to their wrists^ 
and the fur grenadier caps of the national guard, 
who were oh duty with fixed bayonets, giving the 
word of command, and rattling their muskets as 
unconcernedly as if standing at ea^ upon the Place 
d^Armes. At the meeting of th6 cross aislds wa^ a 
large elevated platform,' carpeted, and exhibiting 
various little thrones for the mayor, the prefect^ 
and all those obscure dignitaries of a country towo^ 
who endeavour to obtain by their seif-impoi'tancd 
some compensation for the insignificance of their of« 
fices; and in front of two elevated crimson arm-^ 
chairs were seen the representatives of thie illuBtri- 
ou)9^ godfather and godmother, suggesting, from the 
anniversary (Twelfth Day), the gorgeotisness of 
theirapparel, and the royal associatidi), that they 
might peradventure be , some gilt king and queeni 
accidentally transplanted frpm a huge English 
tw<i^lfth-cake. 

IB the centre of this platform, und^r a baldaquin 
or square canopy of crimson silk, edg^d with broad 
gqld fringe, and surmounted with plumbs of osti'ich 
feathers, were suspended the great objects of curi* 
osity — -the four sisters, whose sumptuous and taste- 
ful dress justified the words of Ovid — ^** Non omni* 
,boB una, nee diversa tamen, qualem decet esse so- 
Vor.am," A Parisian milliner had* been summoned 
for their equipment, to the great scandal of the Ver- 
saitlism sisterhood;, Who, mainYaining their compe- 
teaey to adorn belies of flesh aiid- blood, • could not 
understand why tiiose of metal srhould be deemed 

VOL. II. CO. 
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beydhd the redearches of their art. Mary, as the 
eldest, was the roost splendidly attired, wearing a 
superb petticoat of embroidered gold brocade, over 
another of silver tissue, festooned at the bottom, 
and fastened with white satin rosettes, so as to ex- 
hibit the end of the clapper, like a fairy foot, peep- 
ing out beneath. Anatole, Martin, and Zoe, were 
arrayed alike, in' plain gold brocade over a silver 
tissue ; and the whole four displayed much more of 
humanity in their appearance than certain hooped 
dowagers who may be seen sideling through the 
rooms at St. James' on a court day. The solemni- 
ties began with a Latin hymn to the beautiful air of 
^' La Suissesse au bord du Lac ;" for the catholics, 
like Rowland Hill, see no reason whv the devil 
should have all the good tunes : and none of the 
customary splendours observed in the grand cere- 
xtionials of the church were omitted. Priests with- 
out number, and in every variety of costume, 
enacted their theatrical mummery ; little bells were 
rung, little boys scattered incense, little censers of 
fuming frankincense were carried to and fro ; the 
bells to be baptised were crossed by the pontiff, and 
anointed with the huile des infirmes^ as well as -with 
the holy chrism, until the time arrived for the spon- 
sors to give their answers, when an expedient was 
adopted, which, considering the responsibility they 
might have otherwise incurred, does infinite credit 
to the prudence of those august and bedizened per- 
sonages. A white satin ribbon being passed from 
the iron tongue of each bell to the hands of the 
sponsors, they gave a smart pull every time a re- 
sponse was required, and thus made the sisters an- 
swer For themselves. Mary, Anatole, and Martin, 
signified their acquiescence by a very distinct and 
sonorous toll; but Zoe, the youngest seemed to he- 
sitate, and make very imperfect attempts at enunci- 
ation. Some said it was mauvaise honte^ others sur- 
mised that she lisped, a third attributed it to timid- 
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ity ; to which a fourth rejoined, that any one might 
be excused a little alarm who was on the point of 
being hung uf) in the belfry : but it was presently dis- 
covered that a portion of the silver tissue had inter- 
vened between the clapper and the side of the bell ; 
which impediment being removed, Mademoiselle 
Zoe instantly uttered a petulant and sharp toll, as if 
anxious to show she had as good a tongue in. her 
head as any of her sisters. Thrice did each deliver 
a similar response to as many interrogatories ; and 
if, after this public and solemn pledge made before 
the proxies of majesty, and in presence of the as- 
sembled population of Versailles, they can • ever 
forfeit their words and be wanting to their duty, I 
can only say they must have more brass in their 
composition than even the manufacturer himself is 
probably aware of. 

A sermon followed, in which the metallic sister^ 
hood were apostrophized, exhorted, and dehorted ; 
to all which they submitted with becoming resigna- 
tion, except for a single moment, when Anatole, in 
the midst of a most pathetic appeaU sent forth a 
sudden and dissonant clash. As strenuous endea- 
vours are now making to bring miracles into vogue, 
this occurrence was at first hailed as a supernatural 
manifestation, but a moment's inquiry ascertained 
that it was attributable to the gigantic Swiss Beadle, 
who had accidentally entangled his foot rn the satin 
ribbon, and jerked but of Anatole's iron jaws that 
alarming yell. As far as the writer's observation 
extended, he verily believes that the congregation 
would have been deeply edified by the discourse, 
could they have only determined whether Madame 
de Veracques' veil and lappets were vrai dentelle de 
Malinesj ou de Bruxelles ; and he is more inclined 
to this opinion, because at the conclusion of the ce- 
remony, when the whole assemblage was allowed 
to mount the platform and walk round the bells, 
there was one who did not appear to be profoundly 
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penetrated with the solemnity of the brocade, and 
suitably affected by the awfuhiess of the white satiff 
rosettes. 



A LECTURE UPON HEADS AND UNWRITTEN BOOKl 

<^ A creature of a more exalte^ kind 

l¥as wanted yet, and then was man deagnM, 

Conscious of thought." 

DnT]>EK. 



^ Which is the ipost prolific and inexhaustibh 
which has the greater capacity — thie material, or the 
intellectual world ? If any man, fully competent to 
analyse this question, should give judgment in 
favour of the former, I would tell him that his deci-' 
sion refutes itself, confirming the mastery of mind 
by the very act of its ejwrcise even when pronoanc- 
ing its own inf^eriority. It is indeed wonderful, 
stupendous, overpowering, to contemplate the 
external world, its planetary system, its various 
elements, and the infinite diversity of their produc- 
tions, human, animal, vegetable, and mineral : but 
how much more astonishing that aU these wonders 
should be condemned and epitomized in the narrow 
limits of a single skull ! Within that little focus of 
miracles the system of the universe performs its 
siiblime evolutions ; aU the forms, colours, attri- 
butes, apd combinations of matter, are classified 
and airanged as in a microscopic museum ; and yet 
there is space enough left within its diminutive 
verge for another and a vaster universe — for the 
metaphysical world, the interminable subtleties of 
reason, and the whole boundless* range of the ima-- 
ginatlour From the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
on the wall, there is an almost innumerable variety 
of productions in the vegetable kingdom alone^ but 
they require different hemispheres and every varie- 
ty of soil and climate^ for their development ; 
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whereas they all grew spontaneously together in the 
single store-house of Solomon's head. He knew 
them all ; and yet how small a portion did they 
form of his general knowledge ! The admirable 
Chrichtpn not only affixed this placard upon the 
walls of the colleges at Rome — '* Nos Jacobus 
Chrichtonus Scotus, cuicunque rei propositae ex 
improviso respondebimus," but, in the college of 
Navarre at Paris, publicly offered to argue and 
contend" upon every thing knowable'' in twelve 
diflFerent languages, either in verse or prose, at the 
discretion of the disputant ; and after a contest of 
a whole day against the literati of a whole cit}% 
bore off the prize amid the universal acclamations 
af the spectators. It is difficult to fix the limit of 
what may be acquired by the human faculties, for 
we hardly know the exact boundaries of the facul- • 
ties themselves. Who shall unriddle the mystery 
of the American calculating boy — a raw uneducated 
child, whose intuitive knowledge of arithmetic ena- 
bled him, by some mental process inscrutable even 
to himself, to give an instant solution to questions 
)hat would puzzle the most practised calculators 
^* with all appliances and me^s to boot ?" It seems 
to give us a slight glympse of omniscience when this 
knowledge flashes upon us, as, when the lightning 
cleaves the sky, we appear to catch a momentary 
revelation of the innermost glories of Heaven. 
Monsters of intellect may have existed in the olden 
time, and have become extinct, just as the mam- 
moth and the megatherium have disappeared from 
the animal world j and probably for the same rea- 
son in both instances — bec2|use such gigantic pow- 
ers were incompatible with tjie safety or existence 
of the inferior tribes. Heaven defend us from a 
revival of the four-footed visitations ! fpr we have 
alarming symptoms of a new race of mental Titans. 
What is the " Great Unknown'* but a literary mam- 
Bioth, ^bose Titanian powers and commensurate 
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voracity hcive enabled him to swallow up and e^itec- 
inin^te a whole generation of inferior novelists and 
I'oqianc^ writers? Bool^s seem to come out of hie 
l^^adf as Minerva did out of Jupiter's, all ready 
equipped for the lists ; one succeeds to ^ another 
with inexhaustable fluency, and those who look to 
any interruplion of the stream need be as patient as 
the worthy rustig who stood by the river-side 
waiting till its current should have run itself dry. 
Verily a head like his is in itself an answer to the 
qv^stion with which I commenced. 

Alul yet to what base uses do we often apply 
this most exquiste and mysterious appendage ! 
Some, converting it into a snuff-box, are perpetually 
thrusting in that nasty compost through the key- 
hole of the nose ; some babble it into a chatter-box, 
• wagging their unfatigued tongues like a cherryr 
clapper to warn the cautious from their premises ; 
and othel's degrade it into a strong box to hold 
nothing but title-^de^ds, mortgages, reversions, and 
calculations for making money. With Sir Epicure 
it is a caye of Cacus, into whose mouth whole 
droves of dainties are made to enter, but which 
have ** nulla vestigia retrorsum," no good things 
being ever suffered to escape from that dumb sarco- 
phagus. There a^e gallants, who, knowing the 
value of what they carry ijipon their shoulders, shall, 
for the £air equivalent of a shilling a day, offer their 
sconces as targets for bayonets and balls, or as butts 
for sabres ; sonietimes this most useful piece of 
furniture serves as a block for wigs, or a peg 
whereoti to hang a hat; and there are grave and 
reverend signiors, who, by merely shaking it affirma- 
tively or negatively, with the accompanying mono- 
i^yllable ay or no, shall not only carry on the affairs 
of the nation, but make their own prosper more 
flourishingly than if the aforesaid excrescence were 
illed with brains and fraught with eloquence. 

Meaa while there art others^ neither few in auhi- 
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bers nor mean in taknt, who are incessantly devot- 
ing that multifarious engine to the gratification of 
the public, by multiplying literary productions of 
every dimension, from the epic to the ballad, adapt- 
ed to every capacity from the prince to the peasant. 
Living far sequestered from the great Babel of 
London, and its overgorged vomitory the RoxUy 
nothing astonishes me so much, when I run my eye 
down the long newspaper announcement of new 
publications, as the amazing intellectual activity of 
England. Winter brings forth its mental crop as 
regularly, and almost as abundantly, as the earth 
yields its autumnal harvests. The head must be 
fed as duly as the stomach, and its voracity is still 
tnore insatiable. Booksellers may literally be term- 
ed c<3r/>i^G/ cooks, perpetually dishing up new dain- 
ties adapted to the public taste-; and if Osyman- 
dyas, the Egyptian king, were to live in our days, 
instead of writing over the door of his library, 
" Medicine for the soul," he might be tempted to 
inscribe " Victuals for the head." What books, 
what libraries, what languages, what whole ^ras of 
literature have perished since his days, since the 
period when Job exclaimed — " My desire is that 
mine adversary had written a book !" and yet 
what are the works that have been written and 
perished, compared to those which have been con- 
ceived, projected, dreamt of, decided upon, planned, 
and never written ? Few have published, but how 
many have imagined books'; how many, in the 
perpetual fermentation and ^bnllition of the intel- 
lectual faculty, have started ideas which they have 
resolved to commi^ to paper and expand, but which 
have been driven from the memory by new projects, 
to be left as unrealized as their predecessors ! 
Nothing is to me more interestmg than to trace these 
unembodied outlines, these dim and visionary con- 
figurations of uncomppscd works, whose "coming 
events cast their ahadows before," sometimes to 
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swell into the subsequent tangibility of actual exist- 
ence, and sometimes to evaporate into airy nothing. 
Can any one avoid sympathizing with MHton's 
proud consciousness of power and difficulty of de- 
terminate object, when, after promising to undertake 
something, he yet knows not what, that might be of 
use and honour to his country, he proceeds : " This 
is not to be obtained but by devout prayer to the 
Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify the 
lips of whom he pleases. To this muist be added 
industrious and select reading, steady observation, 
and insight into all seemly and generous arts ami 
afiairs ; till which in some measure be compassed, I 
refuse not to. sustain this expectation." Well might 
Johnson add, that. from a promise like this, at once 
fervid, piouSi, and rational, might be expected 
" Paradise Lost." In Milton's Latin verses to 
Manso, Marquis of Villa, whom Tasso in his Je- 
rusalem compliments, 

«.Kra cavalier' magnanimi e cortesl 
Risplende il Manso," 

h^ indicates his intention of selecting the exploits 
of King Arthur for his muse. Priince Arthur; as 
well as King Arthur, fell subsequently into the very 
different hands of Blackmore ; and the blind bard, 
" long choosing and beginning late," having at 
length made good advances in his sacred poem, 
seems to rejoice that he had not sung the exploits 
of chivalry, not being sedulous by nature — 

" To describe races and g^mes, 
Op tilting furniture, emblazon'd shields. 
Impresses quaint, caparisons and steeds, 
Bases and-tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joist and tournament ; then marshali'd feast. 
Served up in hall with sewers and seneschals." 
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While, still preserving his proud confidence in his 

subject, he •adds « 

" Me of these 

Nor skilled, nop studious, higher argument 
Ke mains, sufficient of itself to raise 
I'hat name, unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years^^damp my intended wing 
Depressed ; ancj much they may if all be mine. 
Not hers, who brings it nightly to my ear." 

Pope, besides many hints and schemes of intended 
works, has left behind him the complete plan of an 
epic poem, to be written in blank verse^ upon the 
subject of the Trojan Brutus.* Dr. Johnson gave 
Mr. Langton a catalogue of books which he had 
projected, amounting to forty-four in prose, and five 
in poetry. Hayley con^mplated a grand national 
poem about king John's barons and^ Magna ChasTta. 
Mr. Coleridge in our own days, is understood to 
be so voluminous an author of unwritten books as 
to be obliged to keep a copious catalogue for the 
purposes of reference to them. 

" Half of your bpok is to an index grown ; 

You give your books contents, your readers none.** 

"Tis true, 'tis pity, and pity 'ti^ Ms true," that a 
mind so richly stored as his should impart 30 little 
of its intellectual opulence. His overloaded head 
is like an oi^erful bottle, of nectar, whose particles,, 
in their contention for preference of escape, do mu- 
tually *' choke their utterance.'^ 



STANZAS TO PU^XmNELLO. 

Tuou lignum-vit% Roscius, who 
Dost the old vagrant stage renew. 

Peerless, inimitable Punchinello ! 
The Queen of smiles is quite outdone 
By thee, all-glorious king of fun. 

Thou grinning, giggling, laugh extorting fellow ? 
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At other times mine ear is wrung 
Whene'er I hear the trumpet's tons^ue^ 

Waking associations melancholic ; 
But that which heralds thee recalls 
All childhood's joys and festivals, 

And makes the heart rebound with freak and frolic. 

Ere of thy face I get a snatchy 
* O with what boyisli glee I catch 

Thy twittering, cackling, bubbling, squeaking gibber — 
Sweeter than Syren voices— fraught 
With richer merriment than aught 

That drops from witUng mouths, though utter'd glibberV 

What wag was ever known before 
To keep the circle in a roar, - 

Nor wound the feelings of a single hearer ? 
Engrossing all the jibes and jokes, 
Unenvied by the duller folks, 

A harmless wit — an unmaiignant jeerer. 

The upturn'd tfyes I love to trace 

Of wondering mortals, when their face 

Is all alight with an expected gladness \ 
To mark the flickering giggle first. 
The growing grin — the sudden burst. 

And universal shout of merry madness. 

I love those sounds to analyse. 
From childhood's shrill ecstatic cries, 

To age's chuckle with its coughing after ; 
To see the grave and the genteel 
Rein in awhile the mirth they feel, 

Then loose their muscles, and let out the laughter. 

Sometimes I note a hen-peck'd wight, 
Enjoying thy martial might, 

To him a beatific btau ideal; 
He counts each crack on Judy's pate, ^ 

Then homewards creeps to cogitate ^ ' 

The difference 'twixt dramatic wives and real. 

But, Punch, thou 'rt ungallant and rude 
In plying thy persuasive wood ; 

Remember that tiiy cudgel's girth is* fuller 
Than that^compassionate, thumb-thick, 
Estabiish'd wife-compelling stick. 

Made legal by the dictum of Judge Buller. 
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When the officious doctor hies 

To cure thy spouse, there's no surprise 

Thou shouldst receive him with nose-tweaking grappling ; 
Nor can we wonder that the raob 
Encores each crack upon his nob. 

When thou art feeing him with oaken sapling. 

As for our common enemy 
Old Nick, we all rejoice to see" 

The coup de grace that silences his wrangle : 
But, lo. Jack Ketch ! — all, welladay ! 
Dramatic justice claims its prey. 

And thou in hempen handkerchief must dangle. 

Now helpless hang those arms which once 
Kattled such music on the sconce ; 

Hush'd is that tongue which late out-jested Yorick j 
That haunch behind is shrugg'd no more. 
No longer heaves that paunch before. 

Which swagg'd with such a pleasantry plethorick. 

But Thespian deaths are transient woes, 
And still less durable are those 

Suffer'd by lignum-vitae malefactors ; 
^ Thou wilt return, alert, alive. 
And long, oh long may'st thou survive, 

First of head-breaking and side-splitting actors ! 



AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN THE CAUSES OF THE 
DECUI^E OF BIUTISH COMEDY, 

No. I. 

Nothing is more common than to hear lament- 
able complaints of the downfall of the British Dra- 
ipa, and nothing is more rare than to find that the 
authors of these doleful exclamations have bestow- 
ed any pains in investigating the extent, causes, or 
consequences of the calamity they deplore. Like 
other ill news, the dictum Ries apace from mouth to 
mouth, and its circulators are too busy in spreading 
the report to stop to analyze its truth. The asser- 
tion, however, is neither limited to the present time, 
nor to the stage itself ;. for men, in all ages, have 
been proac to speak in raptures of the ancient poets^ 
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dramatists, painters, and historians, while they be- 
wailed the inferiority of their own days ; to reason 
as if the progress of knowledge were retrograde, 
and to indulge in gloomy reveries, as if the world, 
instead of advancing in intellectual reiinertient, were 
relapsing into darkness and barbarism. ^^ There 
arc some prejudices," as Dr. Aikin justly observes,* 
" which, when once broken through, leave the mind 
in astonishment that it could ever have submitted 
to them. Such is that of annexing authority to an- 
tiquity. In consequence of a false analogy, we as- 
sociate the idea of age and experience to the circum« 
stance of having lived long ago; and thus we invert 
the proper notice of the ^ wisdom of ages^^ and look 
for It at the wrong end." He proceeds to remark, 
that, ^^ in fact^ all the authority which accumulated 
knowledge and experience can bestow, rs on the 
side^of a modern, when compared with an ancient." 
Yet few old men will allow the operation of this 
principle upon their contemporaries ! although they 
are very ready to admit the conjunctive progress of 
improvement with the march of time, so far as it 
respects themselves. To men of this sort every 
thing sippears to be wofolly altered for the worse, 
since the days of their youth: they are sailing from 
the land of promise, and fancy it is receding from 
them; they are changed themselves, and imagine 
that the world is altered, as the old beauty com- 
plained that the lx)oking-glasses were not half so 
good as they used to be when she was young. This 
mental delusion must be attributed to the confused 
association of our ideas, in confounding our own 
aptitude to receive delight from certain objects, with 
tnc power of those objects to impart it. Losing^ 
with the buoyant susceptibility of youth, the novelty 
which supplied it with a constant round of pleasur- 
able impressions, we eagerly attach to every thing 
ratlier than to ourselves the fault of this decay in 

* Letters to his Soxi^ vol. ii. page 89. 
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our gratifications.' Because the recoil of a few years 
carries us back to a period of keener enjoyment, we 
imagine that to recede still farther must be to im- 
prove still more the objects which contribute to the 
relish of existence ; and, ascending the scale of re- 
trogressive excellence^ we at length habitually de^ 
plore the destitution of the present times, and invest 
antiquity with every species of perfection. This 
obliquity of view, combined with the paltry jealousy 
from which human nature is rarely exempt, and by 
which it is constantly prompted to exalt the dead 
that it may depress the living, has doubtless ope- 
rated in roundmg many a declamatory period upon 
the degradation of the modern drama. 

Another cause which contributes to its undue de- 
preciation^ is the erroneous standard by which we 
form our estimate. We judge of the old drama- 
tists by the best of their productions; of -moderns 
by the worst. When we talk of the former, we on- 
ly think of Lotefor Love^ The Beaux Stratagem^ or 
those which, to our tastes, appear the most perfect 
specimens, without reflecting that they are capital 
prizes in a long succession of dramatic speculationsj 
and without adverting to the innumerable blanks 
which the same period has produced. We deduce 
from the exception, and because none but the vi- 
gorous have survived to our days, conclude that 
none others have been born. Disgusted at haying 
witnessed the condemnation of some wretched piece, 
we talk in contemptuous terms of modern comedy ; 
and, in corroboration of our ^coru, appeal to the 
trash which we have, perhaps, assisted in consign- 
ing to oblivion, as if it were a fair sample of con- 
temporaneous talent. Let us suppose, however, 
<hat a lover of dramatic literature should bind in 
one volume the most perfect productions of Cum- 
berland, Sheridan, Colman, and Tobin, to say no- 
thing of other writers who have distinguished them- 
selves in the^ same period ; and that this choice col- 
^o|.. IX. i> d 
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lection, ft hundred or two of years hence, should fail 
hito the hands of an equally ardent admirer of the 
stage ; may we not reasonably conclude that he 
would extol this time as the Augustan aeta of co- 
medy, deplore the decadency of his own times, and 
hold his contemporaries Sis inferior to the wits of 
George the Third, as these latter are now deemed 
to the dramatic writers of Charles the Second ? 

AMiough we are of opinion that these feelings 
have occasioned an exaggerated view of the evil, it 
Is by no means our intention to assert that it does 
not exist to a limited extent, of which it ts our pre- 
set endeavour to determine the boundaries and^« 
certain the causes. An admirer of the old comedies 
generally begins by indignantly contrasting the clas- 
sical allusions, literary research, and abstracted wit, 
by ^hich they are pervaded, with the unembeilished 
poverQr, sentimental . roawkishness, or impertinent 
flippancy, of the modems ; and concludes nis phit* 
ipptc by telling you that the former may be always, 
read with pleasure in the closet, while the latter are 
only adapted to the vitiated tastes of existing au- 
diences. The fact may be admitted, but before we 
attribute it to the decay of dramatic genius, we 
should nause to. inquire whether the different qua- 
lity of the audiences have not influenced the change,^ 
and whether each class of writers may not have 
brought forward that commodity which was best 
adapted to the market it professed to supply, From 
Gamiiier Gurton's Needle down to the present day, 
dramatists have found it more profitable to fellow 
than to lead the taste of the town. Sbakspeare, in 
his earlier comic productions, evidently lent himself 
to the'prevailing humours of the rabble ; nor was it 
until he had obtained the acquaintance of the great, 
and the countenance of the court, that he felt strong 
enough to display the unfetti^red energies of his 
mighty mind, and write for eternity. Yet even then 
the pedantry by which the ihteUectual powers rf 
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dtbe highfsr ranks were cramped, enabled JonsoOi 
who piqued himsielf upon his scholarship, and his 
conforinity to the severe models of antiquity, not 
pnly to become his rival in public favour, but for a 
certs^in length of time to predominate. Nature, 
.howeyer, has triumphed over Aristptle : Jonson U 
hardly ever presented upon the stage, and Shak* 
speare is never absent. 

The Restoration brought us si vfitty and diasi* 
pated monarch, and with him arose a new order of 
snen, and a metamorphosed system of manners. 
JRejoiciug in its escape from the gloomy fanaticism 
of the puritans, the nation rushed into the opposite 
^extreme : a deluge of licentiousness overspread the 
land ; decency was chased from the stage $ and ob* 
ficenity, sparkling in the decorations of wit, usurped 
the throne of the 'Comic Muse. The dramatists of 
tiiskt asra are not, however, to be accused as thelead^ 
^rs of the revolution in manners, which they only 
accompanied or followed. Wit and pleasure, dissi- 
pation and repartee — these were the characteristics 
of the fashionable world, and naturally became the 
qualities by the display of which comic writers 
vl^ped to attain distinction and favour. Hence their 
personages were, as Dr. Johnson expresses in his 
jLife of Congreve^ ^^intellectual gladiators, whose* 
eyery sentence is to ward or strike;" and this profu- 
sion of smartness is perpetually maintained in Qpen 
violation of dramatic propriety. As wit is too cost- 
ly an article to be lavished without the prospect of 
remuneration, we may be well assured that it was 
then the passport to public favour, the glittering 
prize for whose attainment both the author and the 
audience were prepared to make equal sacrifices. 
.Decent females could seldom encounter the hazard- 
ous dialogue of a new play ; and on such occasions 
the pit and boxes were resigned to a crowd of Tena* 
plars, and other young men of loose habits and li-^ 
b^ral education, who, from the smallness of the 
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house, were enabled to hear what was passing ow 
Ae stage, and direct the verdict of the^ audience. 
To them a vivacious and unrestrained wit never ap- 
pealed in vain: they could comprehend its scope 
while they relished its libertinism $ and it became 
therefore a mere matter of policy in dramatic wri- 
ters to sprinkle their productions, as liberally as 
their mental stores would allow, with this msdicious 
preservative. 

Since those days, a most material change hs^ 
occurred in the composition 'and senUments of 
audiences. Brilliant indelicacies and incessant re- 
partees continued to delight from t|ie Restoration 
to the Revolution : after that period, manners be- 
came more decorous and sophisticated ; comedy 
assumed a more matronly appearance.. Addtsgn and 
Steele completed the reformation of her habits, and 
others refined uppn the refinement, till the genuine 
vis comica seemed destined to evaporate in sickly 
sentimentality and polished mawkishness. Gold- 
' smith exerted himself to chase away this unsubstan* 
tial shadow of Thalia, and restore the vigorous body 
and broad humours of the Comic Muse ; but neither 
lie nor his immediate priedecessors attempted th^ 
sparkling and pointed interchanges, the unexpected 
repartees and sudden coruscations, which distin** 
guished the dramatic colloquies of the Sedleys, tiie 
Ethereges, and other Ipose companions of Charles 
the Second ; and which were eagerly imitated by 
their followers. So far, then, as the decline of the 
drama is inferred from its deficiency in this redun- 
dant wit, the symptoms of its degradation have 
been manifested long before the present times. , Let 
us not heap unfounded charges upon the heads <rf 
our contemporaries, and dig up the sins of the dead 
to smother the living ; neither let us omit to praise 
them for decorum and moral bias, when we accuse 
them of deficiency in that dangerous though ^vz* 
zling style, which was so thickly studded with inde- 
licate allusions and d\ssoViXfc -^xXtvc^v^^^* 
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AN INQUIRY WHY CANDLES INVABIABLY BURN BLUE 
IN THE PBESENCB OF A GH08T. 

O coward conscience, how dost tbou afHiet me ! 
The %htft burn blae-^is it not dead midnigfat } 
CoM fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

' Shaksmasi;. 

^ This mysterious subject has exercised the facul- 
ties of some of the ivorld's most erudite scholars 
and profound thinkers. The learned German Blu- 
menbergius,"^ after maintaining that candles derive 
their name from Candaules, King of Lydia, who 
first made use of them when he showed his wife 
unattired to his minister Gyges, for which he lost 
his crown and life, enters into a schqlastic but some- 
what far-fetched argument, to prove that, as that 
monarch was a great magician, and in habits of 
frequent intercourse with ghosts and spectres, he 
endued his candles ^ith this inexplicable property, 
that he might learn the approach of his superna- 
tural visitants. Suetonius, nowever^f who took his 
naipe from the circum%tance of his being a tallow- 
chandler, on which trade he has left a learned trea- 
tise, altogether derides this solution as fantastical 
and vain, asking very pertinently why this ghost- 
indicating quality, even if Originally imparted, ^ould 
have descended to posterity : and proceeds to argue, 
first — that the colour assumed is not blue, but pur- 
ple, such being the proper translation of the ancient 
word purpureus ; and secondly, that this being the^ 
colour sacred to kings and bishops, the number of 
those personages in the lower regions may have so 

* Be Biuit. Candel. vide Joseph Drippinginus, hi his T«liMnon , 
Ajax. Chronic, in Edit. Georg. HoauMlidx. S«riera CUKkdiie 
T4;iadit. Hebraic. Corpus Paradoseon. Titulo Dips,c. L s. 8. 

t Vide Suet, de Spect. et Apparit lib. 4. cap. 2. where he 
strenuously avers, in opposition to Blumenbergius, that candles 
came originally not froir^Lydia, but from Greece, and were de- 
dicated to Pan by the Hryopes ; wlieB^piiobftbly.wrnEi^pt^t 
miisX intended for candles is termed dripping-pan. 

D d 
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saturated the air with purple, that all revisitors of 
our purer atmosphere give it out, tike a halo, and 
impart its hue more ^rucularly to the lights that 
surround them. This seems to roe a fond conceit, 
and moreover savouring of the same illiberality 
that made Barry so prodigal of stars, garters, and 
mitres, when painting the scene of judgment for the 
Arts and Sciences in the Adelnhi. 

Certain mysterious ignes jattu always assume 
spontaneously a bluish tint. In the Pyritegium, or 
Curfew Act, passed by the Conqueror, is the follow- 
ing exceptive clause: ^^ Hoc nonobstante liceat ut 
Gulielmus de Wispo, alias Johannes de Lantem&, 
det luceum cseruleam quocunqu& quotiesque vel- 
Ict.'** ^' Be it enacted nevertheless, that Will-o'- 
the Wisp, alias Jack-o^-Lanthom, have permission 
to show his blue light wheresoever he will." Whence 
we learn, that so early as the Conquest this was the 
prevalent colour of all supernatural flames, and that 
they were specially exempted from the jurisdiction 
of extinguisher or snuffers. Swift, in a note on his 
Tmes— 

This squire he dropp'd his pen Aill soon, 
'While as the lights biimt.bluely— • 

4iazards a conjecture, that as none but the ghosts 
of the wicked reappear, and candles, if properly 
made, are themselves ti/ici-ed, there may be some 
secret sympathy or affinity between them : in sup- 
port of which hypothesis, he affirms that they give 
out generally a faint blue whenever there is a thief 
in them. He asserts also, plausibly enough, that 
there may be a visual deception produced by the 
prevalent expectation of this coloured light j that 
nothing is so varying or uncertain as the hues which 
the same object assumes to different optics j that 
men seem to take a perverse delight in confounding 

^y^.Sf^*^* Brief AbrWgement of Uie Sututes, fofioj vol. 
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the whole theory of colours, as one sees constantly 
Written up over various shops — Grey, greengrocer 
—Brown, blacksmithr^fliack, whitesmith — Scarlet, 
blue-maker, &c. ^ while nature herself has given us 
the camelion as a puzzle ; and has so confused one 
of our field-fruits in its progress to maturity, that 
we may say with strict regard to truth, '> All black- 
berries are either white or red when they are green, 
(i. e. unripe.)* Men moreover," he acutely remarks, 
** never see spectres except when they are in a fit 
of the blue-devils, which may impart their tone to 
surrounding objects ; and that blue-devils are su« 
perinduced by the parties getting into hot water, 
which circumstance alone may account for a change 
of hue as violent as it produces on lobsters and 
fleas, and occasion the patients to imagine every 
thing blue, as men in a calenture fancy the whole 
world to be green. These lucubrations appear to 
xne profound and philosophical, but I doubt whether 
we may implicitly adopt them without farther in- 
quiry. 

Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of Oxfordshire, 
informs us that — 

*' Soon after the murder of King Charles I. a commission waa 
appointed to survey the king's house at Woodstock, with the 
manor, park, woods, and other demesnes; for which purpose 
they met on the l^th of October, 1649, ^nd took up their resi- 
dence in the king's new rooms, sitting in the Presence Chamber 
for the despatch of business. On the 16th of this month, in the 
midst of their debate, there entered a large black dog howling^ 
who overturned three of their chairs, crept under a bed, and va- 
nished, although all the doors had been kept carefully locked. 
The next day, sitting inalower room,^ they heard three persons 
walking overhead, • though the chamber was locked up » the 
wood of the king's oak was brought from the dining-room, and 
thrown with great violence into the Presence Chamber ; the 
ehair^, stools tables, and other furniture, were forcibly hurried 
about the room ; the papers containing the minutes of their trans- 

* See his and Sir Tsaac Newton's joint Essay on Chromatics, 
which won the prize from the Board of Jtongitttdey PhOosoph. 
Trans. Tol. vit 
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aetiom werd torn, and the ink-f^lsM broken ; the doom idl the 
wl^e remaining fast, and the keys iir the custody of the commis- 
sioners. The night fiUowing, Sharp the seeretarv, and two of 
the servants, being asleep in the same room, had their beds' feet 
lifted up so muchnigfaer than their heads, that they expected to 
have their necks broken, and then were let fall again with a vio- 
lence that shook the whole house. On the night of the I9th, all 
bein^ a-bed in the same room fbr greater security, and lights 
burmng by them, tlie candles in an instant bi&nt iiue, and uieli 
went out with a sulphureous smell ; and that moment the wooden 
trenchers whereon they had eaten the day before, and whi^h 
had been locked up in the pantry, where hurled about the room 
with great yiolenbe. On several following nights the candles 
dianged colour as before, strange noises were heard, Uidr 
Honours received sore bruises from 4ogs of wood and other sub- 
stances thrown upon them, which kept rolling about the room 
sill night, though next morning nothing could be seen. On the 
29th, about midnight, the candles went out bluely as usual; 
something walked majestically through the room, and- opened 
and shut the windows; great stones flew about in all directions; 
and at about a quarter after one, a noise was heard as of forty 
cannon disohai^ged together, and agun repeated at about eight 
minutes' distance ; which being heard through the country for 
sixteen miles round, brought all the neighbourhood into their 
Honours' room, where they gathered up the ^^at stones, four- 
score in number, and \tAd tnera by in the corner of a field, where^ 
in Dr. Plof s time, they were still to be seen. The comnusaion* 
ers during this vintation gave themselves up for lost, crying^ 
aloud for help; and Giles Sharp, snatching up a sword, had well 
nigh filled one of their .Honours, mistaking him for the spirit as 
,he ran in his shirt from one room to the other. Still, however, 
they resolved on continuing their labours, when, on the 1st of 
November, the most dreadful scene of all ensued : candles were 
lighted up in every part of the room, and a gfreat fire made • at 
midnight, the candles all burning blue, a noise like the burstiflg 
of a cannon was heard, and the burning billets were tossed about 
even on their Honours' beds, who caUed Giles and their compa- 
nions to their relief, otbei*wise the house had been burnt to the 
ground; an hour af^eri the candles went out as usual, (lorses' 
Dones came pouring into the room with g^eat force, the 
curuttns^ aiid windows were violently torn and shaken, and 
the whole neighbourhood alarmed with such tremendous noises, 
that even the rabbit stealers who were abroad that night in 
the warren were so terrified that they fled away, leaving tfieir 
ferrets behind them. One of their Honours this night spoke, 
and in the name of God asked the spirit what it was, and why it 
disturbed them so ? to which, however, no anstirer was ^iven. 

" One of the servants now lighted a large candle, and set it 
on the door-way between the two chambers ; and as lie watched 
it, he plainly saw a hoof striking candle and candlestick iato 
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e inid41e of the room, and afterwards making three scrapes 
ever the snuff* scraped it out. Upon this he was so bold as to 
draw a sword, but had scarce got it out when he felt another 
invisible hand pulling it from him, and at length prevailing, 
struck him so violently, on the head with the pummel that he 
fell down for dead with the blow. At this instant was heard 
another explosion, like the broadside of a ship of war, and, 
at about a minute or two's distance each, no less than nineteen 
more such^ shaking the house so violently that they expected 
every minute it would ftdl upon their heads. But what put an 
end to their proceedings happened the next day as they were 
all at dinner, when a paper in which they bad signed*a mutual 
agreement to share a part of the premises among themselves 
(which pap^r they had hid for the present under the earth in a 
pot in one corner of the room^ and in which an orange tree 
grew,) was consumed in a wonderful manner by the earth's 
taking fire and burning violently with a blue flame and intolera- 
ble stench, so that they were all driven out of the hoyse, to 
which they could n^ver again be prevailed on to return.' 
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Thus far Dr. Plot, whose narrative, occurring in 
a grave and authentic county history, affords abun- 
dant testimony to the fact which forms the subject 
of this essay, while it supplies much matter for 
serious and deep reflection. Later writers offer 
coT^current evidence. Colman, in his pathetic bal- 
lad, describing the appearance of the gardener's 
ghast, particularly notes that the candles turned 
blue — *'*' though a large dip of four to the-pound ;" 
and Lewis, in his Lorenzo the Brave, fails not to 
record that at the appearance of the skeleton guest — 

All pleasure and laughter were hush'd at his sight, , 
The dogs as they eyed him drew back in affright. 
And the lights in the chamber burnt blue: 

but neither author attempts any soluuoi^ of the phe- 
nomenon. 

My own theory, which I subniit with great defer- 
ence, is entirely founded on the system of chromat- 
ics. Every ray of light, it is well known, consists 
of seven primary colours, and that the colours 
»of bodies proceed from their disposition to reflect 
one sort of rays and absorb the other ; such sub- 
stances as reflect two or more sorts of rays appear- 
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iog of various colours; the whiteness of bodies 
arising from their reflecting all the rays of light 
promiscuously, and their blackness from their ina- 
bility to reflectanV' Now, if a candle— but I forget 
to mention, in the conclusion of Dr. Plot's mar- 
vellous narrative*, that the whole contrivance was 
subsequently discovered to be the inventon of the 
memorable Joseph Collins, of Oxford^ otherwise 
called Funny /(^e, who, having hired himself as se- 
cretary* to the commissioners under the name of 
Giles Sharp, by knowing the private traps belonging 
to the house, and the help of puhis fulminans, and 
other chemical preparations, and letting his fellow 
servants into the scheme, carried on the deteit with- 
out discovery to the very last. Combining this 
circumstance with the great doubt as to the exist- 
ence of ghosts themselves,^! conceive it less neces- 
sary to proceed with the exposition of my theory, 
because, if there be no spectres there can be no 
change of -colour in the candles ; and if there be^ 
the change is perfectly natural, for I should like 
to know which of us, standing in such a presence, 
would not look blue. 



A\ ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN THE CAUSES OP THE 
DECLINE OF BRITISH COMEDY. 

JVb. //. 

It inay, perhaps, be urged by the admirers of 
dramatic facetise, that if our existing writers w^r^ 
not the first to discontinue this' briUiant writingv 
they might at all events be the first ^ restore it. 
Granted :— a glance at Tooke's Pantheon might fur- 
pish them with a few classical allusions, and their 
own brains might with a little coaxing supply some 
occasional sallies even of abstracted wit. If their 
antagonists be illiberal enough to deny them even 
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this limited capacity, it is incumbent upon them to 
explain by -what moral phenomenon the powers of 
wit, which are daily unfolding themselves with pro- 
gressjve vigour in every department of literature, 
should have become paralysed by the atmosphere of 
a theatre, and smitten into fatuity by the hand of 
Thalia. Upon the fact we are, to a certain extent, 
agreed ; but not upon the cause 2 — they imagine 
themselves to have discovered it in the inferior 
qualities of authors; we venture to attribute it to 
the altered composition of audiences, and gigantic 
dimensions of theatres. 

Fashion we know is omnipotent, and it pleased 
the goddess, in a moment of irritation against the 
drama, to infect her vojtariee with the mania of 
music. National taste was against it, but the affec- 
tation of enthusiasm is as contagious as the reality. 
Music became as ordained a portion of education as 
the alphabet ; its professors were elevated into an 
importance which must have been astonishing even 
to themselves ; people of consequence vied with each 
other in the magnificence of thtir concerts ; the 
Opera House was exalted into the Elysium of the 
polished orders, and th^ theatre was abandoned to 
John Bully as still represented by the inferior clas- 
ses. Such was once the rage for shoulder-knots 
as we are told in the Tale of a Tuh^ that it was com- 
mon to exclaim, on meeting one without this appen- 
dage, "That fellow can have no soul, where is his 
shoulder-knot?" and.he who, with any pretensions 
to gentility, should now-a-days avow his i^no' 
rvLnze of fats and sharps y^ovSA expose himself to 
a similar burst of indignant amazement. A scruti- 
nizing eye will not fail to disco ver^ that the higher 
classes now rarely form any portibn of theatrical 
audiences, except^they are driven to the theatre by 
^ome distinguished singer or operatic attlaction:» 
the females, who were once banished from dramatic 
Yepresentations^ are now, m tVie ^igict ^vt^^'s^ tiR. 
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least^ the principal instigators to their countenance, 
and naturally limit their patronage to that science 
which they can best comprehend, and for which they' 
have the keenest relish. Thus is the support of 
fashion confined to the support of music: tn&late* 
ness of modem*' hours, which renders it impossi- 
ble to visit the theatre without, the painful eflbrt 
of *a domestic revoluuon, confirms the indolent 
and luxurious in their seclusion from its walls; 
and its benches are abandoned, with a few trifling 
exceptions, to the mi<idling and lower ranks of 
society. Of such a desertion the moral effects are 
instantly felt by the dramatist, who is unquestiona* 
biy niuch more likely to know the exact taste of his 
audience than the critics who arraign him. Would 
he ingratiate himself with such an auditory by ab- 
struse classical allusions, and elaborate wit f When 
Gibbet exclaims, in the Beaux Strataffeniy ** Any- 
thing for one's country — I am a Roman for that"— 
and Aim well replies, " One of the first, Pll lay my 
life'' — we may imagine that a great portion of the 
audience of Farc^har's May would understand 
the joke of this remote allusion; but we maj 
safel}' pronounce that it is much too fine and ethe- 
rial to come within the grasp of any available propor- 
tion of a modern pit. Our. straightforward Bour- 
geoisie understand not this circular mode of attack ; 
the chambers of their brain have no side doors ; you 
must enter point-blank, or you waste your efforts 
upon an impenetrable walK Now, as the very es- 
sence of wit consists in the unexpected association 
of naturally disconnected images, by means of cer- 
tain collateral points of resemblance, it follows that 
it can be very little adapted to the capacity of these 
rectilinear gentry. In the admirable comedy of the 
School for Scandal^ the points are of too refined and 
abstradted a nature for practical effect upon such 
auditors ; the reputation of its dialogue has been 
echoed from the closet to the theatre ; John Bull 
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piques himself upon relishing that which the best 
tastes have pronounced to be exquiste. But a co- 
medy must have other principles of vitality,* or it 
will never live to enjoy this reflected support ; wri- 
ters look to immediate popularity and the main 
chance ; they endeavour to adapt their iherchan- 
dise to the mart, and dramatic dialogue degenerated 
into cant words, loyalty, coffee-house jokes for the 
consumption of the men — sentimentality, prettiness^ 
and infantine oratory, for the occasions of the ladies. 
If it be little worth an author's while to let off a 
volley of -.rit which may fly over the heads of his 
game, it (fan hardly be expected that he should fur- 
nish good jokes for the purpose of seeing them 
cracked between the actors and the orchestra, which, 
in the gigantic dimensions of a modern theatre, will 
frequently be the extent of their range. Dialogue, 
to be relished, must be heard; and unless an actor 
be gifted with the lungs of a Stentor, so as to dis- 
charge a bon-mot with the impetus and report of a 
fowling-piece, it evaporates like a. flash in the pan, 
which may startle the exhibitor, and one or two of 
'his brother sportsmen, but can never produce an 
eff^ect upon that against which it is levelled. It is a 
recnark as old as Cicero, that impressions are less 
vividly received through the ear, than through the 
pye : in addressing the former organ, we have also 
to contend with the variety of tastes arising from 
the diff*erence of mental faculties, as originally con- 
stituted, or affected by education ; and hence a dra- 
matic colloquy, which may be precisely adapted to 
the level of the medium ranks of intellect, may be 
too refined for the vulgar, and too familiar for the 
cultivated classes of society. But in communicat- 
ing with the eye, there is no distinction of ranks, 
no shades of comprehension, no limitations of lan- 
guage or of nation, no exposure to keen and angry 
criticism. Large as our theatres are, all can see ; 
and if we would speak to ail, wc must approach 
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them through the only universal medium-— the eye. 
Such being the advantages of the ocular over the 
auricular style of dramatic writing, can we wonder 
that it is eagerly adopted even by those who may 
perhaps despise the lenten entertainment which is 
alone adapted to the mansion of the guests; and 
who, instead of the ^^ feast of reason and the flow of 
soul," are compelled to invent wooden or earthen- 
ware Dram. Pers. J to exchange repartees between 
joint-stools and tables, to elicit wit from mahogany, 
and affect an audience with the catastrophe of crash- 
ing i^hina? To be a good comic dramatist, in the 
old and genuine acceptation of the word; required 
a combination of no ordinary tidents. To the il- 
lumination of wit, that heavenly meteor of the mind 
which is not to be lighted up at the midnight lamp, 
nor conveyed to us by reflection, he was expected 
to add a solid judgment adequate to restrain and 
regulate the fire of his genius ; a pbnetration that, 
like the electric fluid, should perforate and decom- 
pound every object on which it alighted : a keen 
perception of the fantastic inconsistencies which 
such an intuition will discover, and a happy faculty 
of bringing them forward in the most ludicrous at- 
titudes : fancy, to ii>vent an action which would de-^ 
velop his characters, and interest an audience,^ 
without outraging nature: erudition, to ennoble his 
dialogue, and embellish his dramatic structure with 
classical images : taste, to preside over all, like a 
tutelary deity, and round it into beauty by her 
graceful touches. These were the qualifications 
formerly deemed essential in the composition of a 
perfect dramatist; and while such an opinion exist- 
ed, we cannot be surprised that those who ventured 
into the arena were combatants of no vulgar prowess. 
Siill less can we be surprised, if in these days, when 
the art itself has degenerated into pantomime, artists, 
utterly ungifted with the lofty endowments we have 
enumerated, should start from their Boeotian abodes, 
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take possession of the stage, and be able to arrest 
the degrading applauses of a degraded audience by 
every species of mountebank mummery. From the 
moment it became established that dialogue alone 
was insufl^ient to fill these vast edifices, it was easy 
to foresee that the temple of Thalia would quickly 
be converted into her mausoleum ; that the stage 
would be successively trodden by beings progress- 
ively declining in the scale of reason, and finally 
iecome polluted by- the beasts of the field. 
. Nor has the debasing influence of these stupendous 
theatres been limited to authors : performers have 
participated in their baneful operation, ^and have 
been tempted, if not compelled, to become instru- 
mental in thb degradation of the drama. With a 
jealous sensibility, constantly and keenly aw^ke to 
the "manifestations of popular applause, on which 
their existence so materially depends, they could 
not fail to discover that they, too, must address 
themselves to the eyes rather than to the under- 
standings of their spectators ; that no joke was half 
so productive of applause as a practical one ; and 
that muscular sallies and manual rejoinders were 
the species of wit best calculated for general de- 
mand, and best paid by ready returns of ^ipplause. 

** For this hands, lips, and eyes, are put so school^ 
And each instructed feature has its nile.'* 

If a performer be furnished with a clap-trap or a 
joke, to usher his entrance or his exit; if his dia- 
logue be just laced at the skirts with a bit of point — 
he is very little solicitous for what further he may 
have to s(Jt/; but extremely anxious that he should 
have abiftidance to lio. " Give roe situation — give 
me action — give me scop«^ for limb drollery" — 
these are the exclamations wi^h which a writer for 
the stage is sure to be assailed ; and instead of sit- 
ting down to work upon his dialogue, which he is 
conscious would be a very idle waste of labour .^K^ 
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considers only how He may work these human tele- 
graphs so as to make them the communicants of ac- 
ceptable intelligence to the audience. Thus it be- 
comes the intelect, and of course the practice of 
both parties, to despise moral when compared with 
physical means of attraction ; to exalt matter over 
mind, to sacrifice intellect and dialogue at the shrine 
of splendour and pantomime, and convert a histrionic 
artist into a mummer and a mime. 

Even where a performer has an unexceptionable 
colloquy to deliver, and a genuine passion to deve- 
lop , he must keep his lungs perpetually^ on the 
stretch tol)ecome audible, and distort his face into 
caricature to produce adequate expression. As the 
scenes must be highly over-coloured and bedaubed 
with coarse patches of paint or tinsel, to have any 
effect in thic remote boxes, so must the actors, who 
may be termed the living scenery of the stage, 
spread out their features into grimace, and assume 
a broad foreground of buffoonery, that the picture 
they present may be visible to the distant spectators. 
Hence all those miniature touches, those delicate 
and evanescent shadoWings of passion, which &it 
over the countenance to foretell the coming storm, 
like the shadows of clouds coursing athwart the 
mirror of the deep, are totally lost, and with them 
disappears the essence of the actor's art, and the 
proper principle of the spectator's delight. Garrick 
himself, were he to revisit us, and perform as in his 
happiest days, would be Garrick to the stage boxes 
only : the rest of the audience could no more follow 
the finer fluctuations of his countenance, or catch 
the undertones of his voice, than if they were gaz- 
ing upan his statue in Westminster Abbey. 
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THE POET'S WINTER SONG. TO HIS WIFE. 

Thk birds that sang so sweet in the summer skies are fled. 
And we trampfe under foot leaves that flutter'd o*er our head ; 
Hne verdant fields of June wear a winding-sheet of white. 
The stream hks lost its tune, and the glanqing waves their light. 

We too, my faithful wife, feel our winter comiiig on. 
And our dream of early life like the summer birds are gone :" 
My head is silver'd o'er, while thine eyes their fire have lost. 
And thy voice so sweet of yore, is enchain'd by age's frost. 

But the founts that live and shoot through the bosom of the 

earth. 
Still prepare each seed and root to give future flowers their 

birth; 
And we, my dearest Jane, spi^e of age's wintry blight, 
111 our bosoms will retain Spring's florescence and delight. 

The seeds of love and lore that we planted in our youth. 
Shall develop more and more their attractiveness and truth.; 
'!^he springs beneath shall run, though the snows be on our 

head, 
For love's declining sun shall with friendship's rays be fed* 

Thtuyyi%appy as when young shall we both grow old, my wife. 

On (mR bough united hung of the fruitAil tree of life ; 

Hay we never disengage through each change of wind and 

weather. 
Till in ripeness of olt^age we both drop to earth together ! ' 



AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN THE CAUSES OP TH^ 
DECXJKE OF BRITISH COMEDY. 

No. lU. 

These are causes which, reciprocally operating 
upon and strengthening each other, appear to have 
occasioned ihe declension of Attics comedy, so far 
as affects its dialogue and literary reputation. But 
the degeneracy, it may be averred, is not confined to 
language and imagery j it is of deeper root, and 
pervades the very elements of the art, as well as 
the medium by which it is unfolded; The material 
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themselves are as inferior as the skill with which 
they are combined, and the decorations with which 
they are attempted to be embellished. We no longer 
discern those strong and distant characters, those 
striking contrasts and broad delineations, which are 
as necessary to give vivitlness and variety to the 
picture upon the stage, as are the opposition of 
light and shade to produce effect in a painting upon 
canvass. All our modern presentations are either 
exaggerated into farce and caricature, or else they 
are uniformly spiritless and inexpressive ; faint sha- 
dows of former and more vigorous portraitures. 
This complaint is, we apprehend, so far from being 
limited to ourselves, that it will be found to prevail 
in every country that has kept pace with us in the 
march of civilization. Were there any exceptions 
to this dramatic sickliness, it will hardlv be cou'- 
tended, that, m the present state of literary com-* 
munication, we would not eagerly avail ourselves o/ 
the strength of others, and endeavour to corroborate 
our debilitated muse by an administratiott of tonics. 
But in this domestic dearth, what have vm^^en 
able to import from abroad ? A few light mter-^ 
pieces from France, lively in their objects and happy 
in their constrnction, but too frivolous to arrest our 
attention in a dissertation upon comedy : from Spain 
we have <ierived some artfully complicated fables — 
and little or nothing from the rest of Europe^ with 
the exception of Germany, From that quarter, in- 
deed, we were for a time inundated; and many 
fondly imagined that we were transplanting from a 
newly discovered hot-bed of genius and originality^ 
but it was quickly found that these nondescript ex<^ 
otics were only ftew, because they were boldly un* 
^atairal; that their sentiment was false, their morality 
spurious, their characters imaginary; and hence^ 
like every thing else that wants the stamp of truib^ 
Aey were unable to make any permanent impresskia 
mpon th« public mind. A temporary admiratioA 
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was excited by the novel exhibition of characters 
invested with qualities and habits directly the re- 
verse of those which exi^t in ordinary life ; and we 
were, at first, too much struck by their monstrous 
features, to reflect that they were not human ; that 
the authorjB, so far from holding a faithful mirror up 
to nature, had employed one of those deceptive re- 
flectors, which either present figures turned topsy- 
turvy, huddled up into a fants^stic breadth, or drawn 
put to a. ridiculous length. Finding little of novelty 
in the characters of existing beings, the German 
dramatists seem to ha?e thought themselves author- 
ized to fly to the realms of abstraction and meta- 
physics ; to people the drama with creatures of their 
own, and to thrust forward their phantasmagoric 
spectres, conjured up by the force of imagination, 
and painted upon air, in lieu of those sober dramatic 
portraits which can only please in proportion as 
tbey are accurate copies of living prototypes. Ano- 
malies like these are rather a confirmation of, than 
exception to, tt|e evident decay in the materials of 
eemedy ; and since the symptoms of this defective- 
ness are common to all Europe, it would be idle to 
seek its solution in temporary or local causes^ The 
progress of civilization and refinement, and the uni- 
versal diffusion of knowledge, are the efficient ope- 
rators in debilitating the drama by destroyiiig the 
means of support. It is the province of the stage 
to point out those peculiarities of quality or mode 
which constitute character, and, in the ruder stages 
©f society, when men are led by ignorance or pre- 
judice to let their minds sho6t out in native wild- 
ness, unpruned by cahivation, they will be perpetu- 
ally assiiming those irregular outlines and fantastic 
fiorms, which, like crooked timbers to a shipwright^ 
are the most valuable materials to a dramatist, in 
strengthening and perfecting his work. But in the 
collision produced by gradual civilization, the pro«^ 
Bunent points are progressively rouiided away, a&< 
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men, like coins long shaken in a bag, in proportion 
as they become polished, lose the^tamp and impress 
of their character, and with them every thing that 
conferred individuality and distinction. In -this 
consolidation, the stage has been a slow but power* 
ful auxiliary. By bringing before the eyes of all 
classes the foibles and peculiarities of each, it has 
iaculcated a general lesson, which, acting in every 
direction to the removal of those modes by which 
ranks are distinguished, has gradually brought 
about an approximation in which all ranks are con<^ 
founded. Dressing their minds indiscriminately' 
before this dramatic mirror, men have insensiblyv as- 
similated themselves to each other, until society has 
become invested in a sort of mental uniform, which 
it is as difficult for a dramatist to pourtray with any 
degree of picturesque or striking effect, as it would 
be for an artist to produce a rich and varied compo* 
sition in painting a meeting of Quakers. This con« 
formity of manners, and diffusion of refinement, in 
the same proportion that they are beneficial to the 
community are injurious to the stage, as the enclo^- 
sure of commons and ploughing up of heaths, while 
they improve the country, are highly detrimental to 
the landscape painter. 

Human nature will undoubtedly still n^main the 
same, and that strange compound, the mind of man, 
will still retain its inexhaustible variety of vices, 
follies, and inconsistencies. But they will be less 
exposed to passing observation ; they will be secreted 
with as much anxiety as bodily defects ; and as 
these latftr will, be hidden, aa far as. possible, by a 
nice adaptation of draperies, so will the former be 
concealed under a covering of hypocrisy, denomi- 
nated refinement. Qualities of the mind, more^. 
over, even where they rise so far above the sur* 
, . face as to be easily gathered by the dramatic wri- 
ter, will afford him an unproductive harvest. It 
requires a fine cultivated, and discriminating^ 
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taste tcy relish their varieties, and they will conse^ 
quently be deemed, in the opinion of the majority, 
an insipid substitute for those palpable and pungent 
repasts furnished by contrasted modes of liife. The 
difficulty, however, of producing this contrast is 
every day increasing: that quick and constant in- 
tercouse by which London, in the space of a few 
hours^ is brought into contact with the remotest 
provrnces, hasmade us all, in a great degree, metro- 
politans; as that diffusion of education, by which all 
but the lowest ranl^ are supplied with equaKknow- 
Icdge, has given "Tls the characteristic of schoolfel- 
lows. When it is considered that peculiarities in 
the qualities of mind are generally occasioned by 
the want df knowledge, and eccentricities in the 
nvodes of life by^the want of general intercourse, 
and that these two form the grand sources of dra*- 
matic character, we may easily conceive how ma- 
terially the supplies must be dried up and dimished 
by the progress of civilization. In fact, we have only 
to look round the eirele of our acquaintance to dis-^ 
cover how much one is like another, and how rata 
it is to stumble upon any whim or oddity that could 
be brought upon the stage with effect. All are 
beings of attainment, competent to the common pur- 
poses of society ; differing little in their modes of 
life, and only distinguishable from each other by the 
greater or less degree in which they possess certain 
common qualities. 

. This homogeneity of life and principle is rendered 
more emphatic by the consimilarity of dress* It may, 
indeed, be questioned whether the uniformity of 
our habits have not partially originated in the iden- 
tity of our costume. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion tnay existas to the preference due to our modern 
standard dress over the ancient, in point of taste and 
convenience, it is evident, from the causes we have 
mentioned, as well as others which will easily sug- 
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gest themselves to the reeder, that the change has^ 
been highly detrimental to the drama. 



AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN HUGGINS.^ 

•* Poeta nascitur, non fit;" 

The fate of Chatterton has not operated as a 
warning upon the patrons of literature ; although it 
must be confessed, that if in soo^e instances— 
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Full many a flower is born to blush un.seen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air, Geat. 

• ^ 

ef cases have occurred in our times, in which genius 
as been brought forward from the humblest sta- 
tions, and exalted to the very pinnacle of renown. 
Tp say nothing of the Bristol Milkmaid, we have 
Bloorofield, the fiStmer's boy ; Clare, the Northamp^ 
tonshire peasant; Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, and 
others : to which list, (as I was always partial to Ox- 
fordshire, where 1 was bom,) I am happy to make 
the addition of my own name, as " Huggins, the 
Oxfordshire toll boy." Methinks I hear you ex- 
claim, as was said of cardinal Wolsey — " How high 
his honour holds his haughty head !'' but I flattdr 
myself that when you have heard my history, and 
read some of my productions, you will itistantly 
admit my claim to this distinction. My father, sii*, 
besides being receiver of one of the river tolls near 
Henley upon Thames, kept two teams of horses for 
towing barges up and down the river, and I occa- 
sionally acted as his substitute in both capacities ; 
sometimes remaining at the lock to receive the six- 
pences, sometimes riding the front horse of the team 
towards Marlow or Reading. My recreations were 
swimming and angling in summer, shooting and 
skaitingih winter ; and my hours of childhood were 
passing rapidly away without the least cultivation 
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of the "mens divinior," when squire Woodgate, of 
EiHngham courtvaccosted me one day as I was fish- 
ing just above our lopk. " What ! my lad," said 
the squire, who is a perfect wag, as well as a bit of 
an angler, "are you fishing for pickled salmon?"—- 
No, sir," said I, without a moment's hesitation, 
for red herringsf a retort which, in so young a 
lad, obviously excited his surprise : and he pursued 
the conversation, for the purposes of drawing out my 
talents, until it began to rain, when 1' invited him 
into the toll-house. As my, sister Marv, who is a 
good^ many years older than myself, is reckoned 
very like me, I ought not perhaps to say that she 
is uncommonly handsome; but the squire was so 
much occupied with my new and shrewd replies, 
that he hardly seemed to notice her. For the pur- 
pose of enjoying my conversation, he now became 
a constant Visitant, particularly when my father was 
absent with the horses ; and at length, determining 
that such promising talei^ts should not be lost for 
want of cultivation, he offered to send me, at his 
awn expense, to the grammar school of Marlow, 
which was of course thankfully accepted. As Mary 
found herself very dull without me, he kindly con- 
tinued his visits to keep up her spirits, and finally 
gave her the management of a small farm, about 
two miles from the mansion ; which must have been 
a capital place for her, as she shortly after came to 
see me in a rich velvet pelisse, with a gold chain 
round her neck. One boy of real talent will often 
piake the fortunes of a whole family. 

" The child's the father of the man," says Words- 
worth ; and at school I sooti began to exhibit indi- 
cations of those talents, which have since ripened 
into such exuberant profusion ; — particularly in 
my bias for poetry. Pope attributed his rhyming 
propensity to an odd volume of Spenser's Fairy 
Queen ; and I am inclined to derive mine from two 
odd volumes of Haylcy'^ poems, which had beea 
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^iven to one of my school- fellows by hia god- 
mother, a very wonhy old woman. We have all 
beard of Dr. Johnson'^s epitaph on the duck, and of 
Cowley's precocious \yruings , yet I question whe- 
ther tile candid and impartial reader wil) find any 
thing in their boyi*>h productions, much more smart 
and piquant than tlie following,* which I wrot^, on 

s Tom Sullivan, one of our school-fellows, wlio 
broke his arm by a fall from a restive horse which 
I had dissuaded him from mounting. 

EPIGBAK. 

Ah, Tom ! had my advice been taken, 
As prudently as it was spoken ; 
' Tou might perchance have saved your bacon. 
And not have had your right arm broken ! 

The sting is every thing in these cases, and the 
point here was much admired at the time, yet I 
could not have been twelve years old when it wa<i 
written ! I have no wish, however to disparage Dr. 
Johnson's or Cowley's youthful attempts, which cer- 
tainly have merit in their way. 

Such was my capacity and application, that in an 
unusually short time I had learnt every thing that 
old Vincent Harbord, the master, could teach me ; 
when the squire having very kindly married Mary 
to his gamekeeper, sent word that he could no 
longer pay for my education, and I was conse- 
quently taken home. I told my father candidly, 
that talents such as mine would be sacrificed alto- 
gether unless I had an opportunity of displaying 
them^ in one of the liberal professions, though I 
certainly gave the preference to the bar, with an ul- 
timate eye to the House of Commons ; biit he was 
blind to my attainments, deaf to my entreaties, and 
actually bound roe apprentice to a saddler at Mar- 
low. " O day and night, but this is wondrous 
sjtraqge^" said I to mys^lf^j this \% indeed to yokp 
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the antelope, and eage the eagle : I, who never 
thought of saddling any horse except Pegasus, to 
be polishing spurs, plaiting whips, and stitching 
girths ! The thing-was too ridiculous, and in my 
own defence I must say, that I never bestowed the 
smallest attention on business, and invariably held 
myself above all the duties of my station. Ireland's 
Confessions JPell at this period into my hands, and 
I set about imitating his* Imitations with such 
ardour, that my' master discovered me one day 
writing poetry, and in great horror and consterna- 
tion of mind instantly cancelled my indentures. 
Once more the " world was all before me" — and 
disdaining to return to my father, to associate with 
brainless, clowns and uneducated mechanics, I deter- 
inined on supporting myself comfortably and respec- 
tably by my own literary abilities, as Rowe, Otway, 
Chatterton, Savage, Dermody, and other men of 
genius had done beJFore me. 

For this purpose I took lodgings in a garret in 
this town, and, as I began to consider on what 
subject I should first exercise my talent, it occurred 
to me that it was absolutely necessary to fall in 
love. This point was soon settled. Sally Potts, 
whose father kept the White Hart, had always 
struck my fancy, from her strong resemblance to an 
engraving of Sappho in old Vincent Harbord's par- 
lour ; and in order to get into her good graces I got 
pretty deep into the inkeeper's books, or rather slates, 
of which he had a formidable row hanging up in the 
bar. Sally evidently enjoyed my sprightly ebulli- 
tions ; she smiled, tittered— did every thing but 
blush: in the mean time, although the White Hart 
was "open to* all that have wherewith to pay," 
(Goldsmith,) I found it could be very expeditiously 
shut against visitants of a different description. 
After .one or two civil hints of my having been 
slated for above a month, I was plainly ordered not 
to enter the house any more, unless 1 could shotv^up 
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and I remember that particular expression occurring 
to me one morning as I was lying in bed. So much 
for Miss Emmet's criticisin ! She can see no merit 
in any body's writings but her own, though I never 
heard of her publishing any thing but one Sonnet 
to the Moon, which she had interest enough to get 
inserted either in the Gentleman's or Lady's Maga* 
zine, I am not sure which. I do not myself attach 
much importance to my little effort, or I should 
rather say impromptu^ for I wrote it one idle after- 
noon 5 but it is certainly curious to observe, how, 
by avoiding hackneyed rhymes and trite modes of 
treating a subject, one may impart grace and dignity 
eyen to the most trifling producrton. 

Having seen specimens of my epigrammatic and 
pastoral powers, you may perhaps desire a sample of 
my talent for descriptive poetry, a vein in which my 
Muse has been so multifarious and prolific, that the 
only difficulty consists in selection. As the shortest, 
though by no means the best, take the following — 

SONNET TO AMANDA. 

Cynthia has hung her crescent lamp on high, 
The silver dew upon the fJag stones drops : 
" With tinkling bell the muffin-boy goes by, 

And thriving tradesmen shut their silent shops. 

The bulky barges in the stream are moorM, 
Their heavy helmsmen hurrying to the hold ; 

"While lighter lighters, to the shore secured, 
Wait till the morning's refluent tide is roll'd 

ICbund Henley's church, on plumy pinions born, 
The bat and owl career at night's approach ; 

And, bark * I hear the far resounding horn, ^ . 

And see the dust of Mumford's^Cheltenham coach : 

I 

While I beneath Amanda's window sit. 
With heaving heart and half-bewHder'd wit. 

This is a mere transcript from nature, without the^ 
least embellishment ; and yet how striking it be- 
. comes, when the images are happily selected, and 
the curhsafelicitm (Horace) of exipT<i^%V:oxvVi^"5»vy«i^ 
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my score, as the vulgar fellow termed it. I could 
not exclaim with Shenstone — 

Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round. 
Whatever its stages may have been, . ^ 

May sigh jto think that he has found 
His virannest.welcome at an inn ; 

for, alas ! " the little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, 
and Sweetheart, seemed to bark at me," (Sha^k- 
speare). As I could not pay the innkeeper's bill, I 
wrote a satire on hina, which was so* caustic and 
severe, that he horsewhipped me the. next day — a 
plain proof that I had hit him pretty hard. Dry- 
den was cudgelled in Rose Alley, and I feel not a 
little proud that a similar exertion of talent enabled 
me to share the fate of that great man. 

About this time I wrpte the following little pas- 
toral: — / 

DAMON AlTD AMAKBA. 

• 

One morning Cupid, God of love, 

Fix'd'to his bow his sharpest dart. 
And wander'd through the verdant groVe, 

To shoot at some fond lover's heart. 

The zephyr's fann'd the blowing breeze. 
And smoothly ran the babbling brook. 

As underneath the rustling trees 
Sat Damon with pipe and crook. 

His fond Amanda's much beloved name 

He carved upon a willow's rind. 
When Cupid seized his torch of flame, 

Anc^stamp'd it on his faithful mind. 

I need not tell you that myself and Miss Potts 
are shadowed forth under the names of Damon and 
Amanda — Miss Emmett, an old maid of Marlow, 
who reads two or three Reviews every month, and is, 
in fact, a perfect -6/m^, pretends that the thought in 
the first stanza is in Dr. Donne ; and that the phrase 
" babbling brook," in the second, is in Thomson's 
Seasons. Now I iie\w t^ad Dr, Donne in my life, 
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« 

and I remember that particular expression occurring 
to me one morning as I was lying in bed. So much 
for Miss Emmet's criticispi ! She can see no merit 
in any body's writings but her own, though I never 
heard of her publishing any thing but one Sonnet 
to the Moon, which she had interest enough to get 
inserted either in the Gentleman's or Lady's Maga* 
zine, I am not sure which. I do not myself attach 
much importance to my little effort, or I should 
rather say impromptu^ for rw.rote it one idle after- 
noon 5 but it is certainly curious to observe, how, 
by avoiding hackneyed rhymes and trite modes of 
treating a sul^ject, one may impart grace and dignity 
even to the most trifling producrton. 

Having seen specimens of my epigrammatic and 
pastoral powers, you may perhaps desire a sample of 
my talent for descriptive poetry, a vein in which my 
Muse has been so multifarious and prolific, that the 
only difficulty consists in selection. As the shortest, 
though by no means the best, take the following' — 

SONNET TO AMANDA. 

Cynthia has hung her crescent lamp on high, 
The silver dew upon the flag stones drops : 
" With tinkling bell the muffin-boy goes by, 

And thriving tradesmen shut their silent shops. 

The bulky barges in the stream are moorM, 
Their heavy helmsmen hurrying to the hold ; 

"While lighter^ighters, to the shore secured. 
Wait till the morning's refluent tide is roU'd 

Itound Henley's church, on plumy pinions born, 
The bat and owl career at night's approach ; 

And, hark ! I hear the far resounding horn. 

And see the dust of Mumford's,Cheltenham coach : 

While I beneath Amanda's window sit. 

With heaving heart and half-bewfider'd wit. 

* 

This is a mere transcript from nature, without thei 
least embellishment ; and yet how striking it be- 
comes, when the images are happily selected, and 
the curttisafeUeitm (Horace) of ex^tti^^VouV^^^xa^'s. 
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my score, as the vulgar fellow termed it. I could 
not exclaim with Shenstone — 

Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round. 
Whatever its stages may have been, > * 

May sigh to think that he has found 
His \lrarmest.welcome at an inn ; 

for, alas ! " the little dogs and all. Tray, Blanch, 
and Sweetheart, seemed to bark at me," (Shalc- 
speare). As I could not pay the innkeeper's bill, I 
wrote a satire on hirn, which was so* caustic and 
severe, that he horsewhipped me the next day — a 
plain proof that I had hit him pretty hard. Dry- 
den Was cudgelled in Rose Alley, and I feel not a 
little proud that a similar exertion of talent enabled 
me to share the fate of that great man. 

About this time I wrote the following little pas- 
toral: — / 

DAMON AKS AMANDA. 

• 

One morning Cupid, God of love, 

Fix'd'to his bow his sharpest dart. 
And wander'd through the verdatit g^oVe, 

To shoot at some fond lover's heart. 

The zephyr's fann'd the blowing breeze. 
And smoothly ran the babbling brook. 

As underneath the rustling trees 
Sat. Damon with pipe and crook. 

His fond Amanda's much beloved name 

He carved upon a willow's rind. 
When Cupid seized his torch of flame. 

And, stamp'd it on his faithful mind. 

I need not tell you that myself and Miss Potts 
are shadowed forth under the names of Damon and 
Amanda — Miss Emmett, an old maid of MarJow, 
who reads two or three Reviews every month, and is, 
in fact, a ^erkct Blue, pretends that the thought in 
the first stanza is in Dr. Donne ; and that the phrase 
" babbling brook," in the second, is in Thomson's 
Seasons. Now I ive\w t^^d Dr. Donne in my life, 
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« 

and I remember that particular expression occurring 
to me one morning as I was lying in bed. So much 
for Miss Emmet's criticisni ! She can see no merit 
in any body's writings but her own, though I never 
heard of her publishing any thing but one Sonnet 
to. the Moon, which she had interest enough to get 
inserted either in the Gentleman's or Lady's Maga* 
zine, I am not sure which. I do not myself attach 
much importance to my little effort, or I should 
rather say impromptu^ for rw.rote it one idle after- 
noon ; but it is certainly curious to observe, how, 
by avoiding hackneyed rhymes and trite modes of 
treating a sutiject, one may impart grace and dignity 
even to the most trifling producrton. 

Having seen specimens of my epigrammatic and 
pastoral powers, you may perhaps desire a sample of 
my talent for descriptive poetry, a vein in which my 
Muse has been so multifarious and prolific, that the 
only difficulty consists in selection. As the shortest, 
though by no means the best, take the following — 

SONNET TO AMANDA. 

Cynthia has hung her crescent lamp on high, 
The silver dew upon the flag stones drops : 
* With tinkling bell the mufHn-boy goes by, 

And thriving tradesmen shut their silent shops. 

The bulky barges in the stream are moor*d. 
Their heavy helmsmen hurrying to the hold ; 

While lighterlighters, to the shore secured, 
Wait till the morning's refluent tide is roll'd 

Itound Henley's church, on plumy pinions born. 
The bat and owl career at night's approach ; 

And, hark ! I hear the far resounding horn. 

And see the dust of Mumford's^Cheltenham coach : 

While I beneath Amanda's window sit. 

With heaving heart and half-bewfider'd wit. 

This is a mere transcript from nature, without thei 
least embellishment ; and yet how striking it be- 
comes, when the images are happily selected, and 
the curhsafelicitm (Horace) of ex^tti^^VouV^^^xo^'^ 
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my score, as the vulgar fellow termed it. I could 
not exclaim with Shcnstone — 

Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round. 
Whatever its stages may have been, . ♦ 

May sigh to think that he has found 
His \lranDest.welcome at an inn ; 

for, alas ! "the little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, 
and Sweetheart, seemed to bark at me," (Shak- 
speare). As I could not pay the innkeeper's bill, I 
wrote a satire on hina, which was so* caustic and 
severe, that he horsewhipped me the next day — a 
plain proof that I had hit him pretty hard. Dry- 
den was cudgelled in Rose Alley, and I feel not ti 
little proud that a similar exertion of talent enabled 
me to share the fate of that great man. 

About this time I wrote the followmg little pas- 
toral : — / 

DAMON AKS AMAWDX, 

• 

One morning Cupid, God of love, 

Fix'd'to his bow his sharpest dart. 
And wander'd through the verdant g^rove, 

To shoot at some fond lover's heart. 

The zephyr's fiinn'd the blowing breeze. 
And smoothly ran the babbling brook. 

As underneath the rustling trees 
Sat Damon with pipe and crook. 

His fond Amanda's much beloved name 

He carved upon a willow's rind. 
When Cupid seized his torch of flame, 

And^stamp'd it on his faithful mind. 

I need not tell you that myself and Miss Potts 
are shadowed forth under the names of Damon and 
Amanda — Miss Emmett, an old maid of Marlow, 
who reads two or three Reviews every month, and is, 
in fact, a perfect^/t/e, pretends that the thought in 
the first stanza is in Dr. Donne ; and that the phrase 
" babbling brook," in the second, is in Thomson's 
Seasons. Now I ive\w t^^d Dr. Donne in my life, 
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« 

and I remember that particular expression occurring 
to me one morning as I was lying in bed. So much 
for Miss Emmet's criticism ! She can see no merit 
in any body's writings but her own, though I never 
heard of her publishing any thing but one Sonnet 
to the Moon, which she had interest enough to get 
inserted either in the Gentleman's or Lady's Maga* 
zine, I am not sure which. I do not myself attach 
much importance to my little effort, or I should 
rather say impromptu^ for rw.rote it one idle after- 
noon ; but it is certainly curious to observe, how, 
by avoiding hackneyed rhymes and trite modes of 
treating a subject, one may impart grace and dignity 
even to the most trifling producrton. 

Having seen specimens of my epigrammatic and 
pastoral powers, you may perhaps desire a sample of 
my talent for descriptive poetry, a vein in which my 
Muse has been so multifarious and prolific, that the 
only difficulty consists in selection. As the shortest, 
though by no means the best, take the following — 

SONNET TO AMANDA. 

Cynthia has hung her crescent lamp on high, 
The silver dew upon the flag stones drops : 
* With tinkling bell the tnufHn<boy goes by, 

And thriving tradesmen shut their silent shops. 

The bulky barges in the stream are moor*d. 
Their heavrhelmsmen hurrying to the hold ; 

While lighter lighters, to the shore secured, 
Wait till the morning's refluent tide is roU'd 

Itound Henley's church, on plumy pinions born, 
The bat and owl career at night's approach ; 

And, hark ! I hear the far resounding horn. 

And see the dust of Mumford's^Cheltenham coach : 

While I beneath Amanda's window sit. 

With heaving heart and half-bewfider'd wit. 

« 

This is a mere transcript from nature, without thei 
least embellishment ; and yet how striking it be- 
comes, when the images are happily selected, and 
the curhsafelicitm (Horaceyof ex^x^^^VouVi^'sX^'^'^ 
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my score, as the vulgar fellow termed it. I could 
not exclaim with Shenstone — 

Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Whatever its stages may have been, . ^ 

May sigh to think that he has found 
His \lrarmest.welcome at an inn ; 

for, alas ! " the little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, 
and Sweetheart, seemed to bark at me," (Shak- 
speare). As I could not pay the innkeeper's bill, I 
wrote a satire on hira, which was so' caustic and 
severe, that he horsewhipped me the next day — a 
plain proof that I had hit him pretty hard. Dry- 
den was cudgelled in Rose Alley, and I feel not a 
little proud that a similar exertion of talent enabled 
me to share the fate of that great man. 

About this time I wrote the foUowmg little pas- 
toral: — / 

DAMON AKD AMANDA. 

• 

One morning Cupid, God of love, 

Fix'd to his bow his sharpest dart. 
And wander'd through the verdatit grove. 

To shoot at some fond lover's heart. 

The zephyr's fann'd the blowing breeze. 
And smoothly ran the babbling brook. 

As underneath the rustling trees 
Sat Damon with pipe and crook. 

His fond Amanda's much beloved name 

He carved upon a willow's rind. 
When Cupid seized his torch of flame. 

And, stamp'd it on his faithful mind. 

I need not tell you that myself and Miss Potts 
are shadowed forth under the names of Damon and 
Amanda — Miss Emmett, an old maid of Marlow, 
who reads two or three Reviews every month, and is, 
in fact, a perfect^/t/e, pretends that the thought in 
the first stanza is in Dr. Donne ; and that the phrase 
" babbling brook," in the second, is in Thomson's 
Seasons. Now 1 never read Dr. Donne in my life. 
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« 

and I remember that particular expression occurring 
to me one morning as I was lying in bed. So much 
for Miss Emmet's criticispi ! She can see no merit 
in any body's writings but her own, though I never 
heard of her publishing any thing but one Sonnet 
to. the Moon, which she had interest enough to get 
inserted either in the Gentleman's or Lady's Maga* 
zine, I am not sure which. I do not myself attach 
much importance to my little effort, or I should 
rather say impromptu^ for I wrote it one idle after- 
noon 5 but it is certainly curious to observe, how, 
by avoiding hackneyed rhymes and trite modes of 
treating a subject, one may impart grace and dignity 
eyen to the most trifling producrion. 

Having seen specimens of my epigrammatic and 
pastoral powers, you may perhaps desire a sample of 
my talent for descriptive poetry, a vein in which my 
Muse has been so multifarious and prolific, that the 
only difficulty consists in selection. As the shortest, 
though by no means the best, take the following — 

SONNET TO AMANDA. 

Cynthia has hung her crescent lamp on high, 
The silver dew upon the flag stones drops : 
* With tinkling bell the mufHn<boy goes by, 

And thriving tradesmen shut their silent shops. 

The bulky barges in the stream are moor*d, 
iTheir heavr helmsmen hurrying to the hold ; 

While lighterlightersjto the shore secured. 
Wait till the morning's refluent tide is roU'd 

Itound Henley's church, on plumy pinions born. 
The bat and owl career at night's approach ; 

And, hark ! I hear the far resounding horn, ^ 
And see the dust of Mumford's,Cheltenham coach : 

While I beneath Amanda's window sit. 

With heaving heart and half-be wfider'd wit. 

• 

This is a mere transcript from nature, without thei 
least embellishment; and yet how striking it be- 
comes, when the images are happily selected, and 
the curttisafelicitm (Horace) of expression bestows 
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an additional grace upoQ the conception ! Purtlier 
extracts would be needles, as the parcel accompany* 
ing this letter will afford abundant materials, were 
such necessary, for judging of my poetical merits. 
The literary world will see with delight that I have 
supplied a grand desideratum, by executing that 
which Milton contemplated, but left unaccomplished 
— an epic poem on the subject of King Arthui'j 
while I flatter myself that my domestic tragedy an 
the pathetic subject of Mrs. Brbwnrigg, the appren« 
ticide, will be found free from all fault, unless it 
may by some be thought top intensely interesting. 
Should you comply with the very moderate terms 
noted at the foot of each work, you may enclose me 
the money, directed to the post-office here : I am 
not mercenary ; it is " my poverty, and not my will^ 
consents." (Shakspeare.) 

And now, Mr. Editor, as both yourself and your 
readers must be extremely anxious to know some 
personal particulars of the new literary phenomenon, 
I shall proceed to furnish them, although I know 
the difficulty of the task — " Incidis in Scyllam cupi- 
ens vitare Charybdin." (Gualterus.) However, I 
shall observe Shakspeare's injunction, ^^ nothing ex* 
tenuate, nor set down aught in malice." My toun- 
tenance, as I intimated when speaking of Mary's 
resemblance to me, is handsome, ajid I suffer my 
light hair to fall in curls over my Moulders, so as 
to resemble the engravings of Cowley, who was 
particularly good-looking. My general health, thank 
God ! is very good. I am of a cheerful disposition, 
constant in my friendships, naturally benevolent, 
and, I may say, constitutionally well disposed towards 
the whole human rac« — an assertion which I should 
scorn to make, if I did not believe it to be true, 
for I am scrupulous in my adherence to veracity. 
" Praise undeserved.is censure in disguise," (Pope) ; 
you may therefore be sure that mine is merited* — 
*' Ogni medaglio ha il suo reverso^" say the Italians j 
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and fidbhefoucauTt observes, with his usual sagacity^ 
** II n'appartient qu'aux grands hommes d'avoir des 
grands defauts." Why should I, therefore, blush 
in admitting mine ? Let me confess that, considering 
my circumstances; I am sometimes heedlessly chari- 
table ; thaA am a bad getter-up of a morning ; that 
I have more than once eaten to excess of roast 
shoulder of mutton and onion sauce ; and that, Re- 
cording to Dr. Johnson, I am capable of picking a 
pocket, since I occasionally like to indulge in a pun, 
provided it be original and unpremeditated — As for 
itistance : Tom Sullivan, whose name I have already 
immortalized, told me one day, that my godfather, 
who had a club foot, had just died and left me ten 
pounds. Egad, said I, I hope not, for I should be 
strry to have such a leg-as-he : and again, he was 
giving me an account of a man in the pillory, whose 
whole face was covered with eggs, except his nose; 
Then, said I, if he were a poet he would compose 
the longest verses in the world — Versos Alexandri- 
nes— i. e. aU'Cggs-and^dry'Tiose. I desired him to 
repeat them to Miss Emmett, offering to bet ten to 
one that she Vould say they were in Swift, or some 
other author ; and sure enough she fell into the trap, 
exclaiming with her usxial sneer—" Both in Swift I'^ 
so Tom and I had a famous laugh together at her 
expense. . - 

You will have seen, by my quotations, that I 'am 
a good - linguist, and that in my reading I have 
ranged principally, if not entirely, among the less 
accessible depsfrtments df literature. Plagiarism I 
detest. ** O imitatores, servum pecus !" (^Horace.) 
Such as I am I offer myself to your notice, and to 
the perusal of the public, satisfied that in the present 
st^te of taste and literary discernment, neither of 
you can be long blind to the claims of 

John Hitggii^s, 

> f a 
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AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN THE CAUSES 

or THE 

DECLINE OF BRITISH COMEDY. 

.No!lV/ • 

In our previous papers we Have stated a combi* 
nation of untoward circumstance&i suflScient of them- 
selves to weaken and undermine the st^ge. It 
could hardly have been expected that the legisla- 
ture would level another blow at an institution so 
admirably calculated, when left in unfettered opera- 
tion, to amend the morals, and remove the peccant 
humours of the community. Such, however, is the 
fact, and it will easily be conceived that we allude 
to the Licensing Act, which, in 1737, was passed 
for the avowed purpose of silencing the caustic >^- 
•tire of Fielding, whose pieces werje then perfor|»ing 
at the Haymarket, by a company fantastically styl- 
ing themselves the Great Mogul's Company of Co- 
medians. This enactment was no less derogatory 
to the cause of liberty, than to the interest of the 
stage. It forbade the representation of any piece 
not previously licensed by a minion of the' court ; it 
took from the crown the power of licensing new 
theatres, and secured the observance of these tyran- 
nical regulations by the imposition of heavy penal- 
ties. Thus at once was the hand of the drai^tist 
unnerved, by fettering it with degrading manacle^ ; 
the entertainments of the public curtailed and emas- 
culated \ and the exertions of the chartered thea« 
tres paralyzed by the removal of all competition. 
Away with the injurious aspersion, that in the pre- 
sent day there can be the slightest pretext foV the 
continuance of this badge of slavery ! Are we so dis- 
loy;il that we cannot be trusted w^th liberty of 
speech ? so profligate that our actors must be muz- 
zled by statute, lest they should poiir upon our ears 
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m torreiit of licentiousness? It is notorious that a 
loyal speech is, with John Bull, a never-failing 
passport to a claptrap ; and that the smallest devia- 
tion from strict delicacy is inexorably, nay even fas- 
tidiously, visited by t|ke indignation of an audience. 
In all cases, a refined and intelligent people are the 
only licensers required by the state ; and a« they are 
not likely to become the patrons of a culpable gross*- 
ness either in morals or politics, it is a wanton 
exercise of power to subject their taste to the ca- 
price of an individual. But it may be urged, that if 
the authority of the chamberlain be unnecessary, in- 
asmuch as it is never required to be exercised, it is 
at least harmless— ^an inoperative dead letter. Then 
we would have the act abolished, as a record of 
useless tyranny ; but unfortunately one cannot ad- 
mit it to be either harmlest or inoperative. Of the 
iiH)nopoly which it establishes the evils are manifold 
and undeniable^ and of the cetisor whom it appoints 
the power is not always dormant, nor his ju(k;ment 
infallible. Notwithstanding that general assimila- 
tion of whicSh it has been the object of the present 
essay to explain the causes, certain p^uliar habits 
or vices will occasionally start up and present them- 
selves to the grasp of the dramatist who seeks **to 
catch the manners living as they rise." Among the 
distinctive habits of our higher orders, so far as dis- 
tinctions are left, none is more conspicuous than the 
inordinate love of gaming ; among the lower classes 
of the community, no peculiarity is more striking 
than the enthusiasm of certain people styling them- 
selves methodists. The infamous arts b}! which 
some of our ladies of quality become panders to the 
former passion, were exposed to merited reproba- 
tion in the late Mr. Tobin's comedy of the FaroTa-^ 
ble, which, after it had been rehearsed, and an- 
nounced for performance, was understood to have 
been refused the sanction of the licenser, and was^ 
of course, never acted* In whatever quarter this 
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suppression originated, it could have had na other 
motive than a cowardly fear of eiiposing titled pro- 
fligacy ; and Under whatever circumstances the man- 
agers submitted to this interdict, it implies a pros- 
tration and thraldom of the stage, alike tnjurious to 
good morals and the profession of the dramatist. 
But this tyranny is, at feast, impartial ; if the lax- 
ities of the great be protected from the rude hand 
of comic satire, the vices of the vulgar are, in cer- 
tain cases, equally shielded from its grasp. Mr. 
Hook, in his farce of Killing no Murder, had intro- 
duced a character for the purpose of exposing the 
hypocrisy by which certain canting pretenders to 
religion are enabled to prey upon the credulous and 
ignorant, which the deputy licenser refused to sanc- 
tion, under the pretext that such an exposure was 
injurious to the interests of religion -*a pretext 
which may boast about as much logical consistency, 
as if we were to accuse a shopkeei)er of an intent td 
depreciate the current coin of the realm, becuse he 
detects a bad shilling and nails it to his counter.* 
In both cases the discovery of the counterfeit only 
tends to coilfirm the authenticity and value of the 
sterling commodity. It pleased the deputy, who 
has Unqualified dominion over the sentiments of this 
enlightened nation, so far as the drama is concerned, 
to think otherwise ; and though we are very far from 
deeming hin^ omniscient in these matters, we are 
forced to confess that he is omnipotent. It is plain- 
ly intimated in a preface to the farce intercepted in 

* A proof also exists that a farce, after being some time id re- 
kearsal at Govent Garden Theatre, under the titfe of ** The Tm$ 
Farmertf" was suppressed by Mr. Larpent, in his official capacity, 
because it attempted to draw a line between monopoly and ho- 
^«cst dealing^; and because, as Mr. Larpent personalTy informed 
the author, it was highly improper to gtye a dishonestly* specula^ 
ting fermer the name of Locust. A&re recent eirctmstances 
have stiil more st^kingly ilhistrated the folly of entrusting po«r* 
er to licensers, who, by an egregious over-puritanism towards 
•thens attemfjt to atone for tfieir own fbnser offences. 
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its passage to the public, except in a mutilated state, 
that his hostility proceeded from his participation in 
the enthusiasm of those indefatigable sectarians, 
tvhose rotten members it was intended to hold up to 
ridicule ; and if this be true, the- writers for the 
stage had much better call beforehand upon this de« 
ppty dictator, to be favoured with a schedule of his. 
sentiments, that they may rival the independence of 
the three curates, who in playing at whist with th^ir 
bishop always made a point of asking him, after he 
had seen hi§ cards, what his lordship would be 
pleased to have for trumps ! Fortunately for Colley 
Cibber, this slavish ordeal was unnecessary when he 
clothed the TartuflFe of Moliere in the garb of an 
English nonjuror, and we may presume that when 
Blckerstaff altered liim into The Hypocrite, no sanc- 
timonious petty placeman felt repugnance to the un- 
masking a wolf in sheep^s clothing. Our present 
sub-licenser may perhaps plead the example of some 
of his predecessors, who have eviijced a'subservi- 
eticy and squeamishness not unwordiy even Ai« ri- 
valry ; and if to use a vulgar phrAse, two wrongs 
can make one right, we will allow the validity of his 
defcnee. It is not yet forgotten that Mr. Capell 
once prohibited the rehearsal of an opera, because, 
in his opinion, the situation of Phamaces too nearly 
resembled that of the Young Pretender, nor would 
he withdraw his veto until the interference of a mi- 
nister of state, whose judgment is necessarily infal- ^ 
lible, had convinced him that the musical King of 
Pontus might warble through the whole gamut with- 
out any immediate danger to the King of England. 
Macklin's Man of the World, originally called the 
True43orn Scotchman, after remaining for ten years 
in the*ofEce of the same gentleman, in spite of all 
the author's applications for its restoration, was on- 
ly redeemed by the personal interference of Sir 
Fletcher Norton and Mr. Dunning; but all aroli ci- 
tations for permission to perform it were obstinate- 
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ly negatived until the impediment and its cause were 
at once removed by death. . So long as the drama- 
tic literature oJF England continues subject to the 
passions^ caprices, or ignorance, of an individual^ 
we must expect that many, of our <:omedies will be 
mutilated or neutralized until they have lost all 
their manliness and pungency ; that others will be 
suppressed altogether, without leaving a record of 
their fate ; and that the licenser, without haying in 
any otie instance conferred a benefit, by the exer- 
cise of his authority, either on good gc^ernment or 
good morals, will have mainly contributed to the 
degradation of the stage, by deterring men of high 
powers and independent feelings from embarking 
their talents in a cause that is subject to so slavish 
a condition. With such fetters upon their hands, 
what can be accomplished even by those who may 
be willing to exert themselves ? Of prominent cha^ 
racter, as we have endeavoured to show, little is 
now left, 'and that little is peculiarly liable to he 
withdrawn from the power of the dramatist by the 
superior power of the licenser. Nothing, then, re- 
mains but to bring forward new combinations of the 
old stage fixtures; to run through the range of the 
simple passions, and furnish presentations which 
roust be either untrue to nature, or mere copies of 
what have been already a hundred times exhibited; 
and thus to justify the accusation that the drawings 
of modern dramatists are " stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able" shadows of those powerful figurings which 
ga.ve interest and animation to the stage in "the 
olden time." 

O^ the inmates of a theatre, constituted as our 
audiences now are, nine-tenths know little, and care' 
less,, about dramatic excellence ; they have ifo'ears 
but for music, no eyes but for tinsel and profes- 
sions ; they may exercise their Ainderstandings so 
far as to be displeased with an extravagant or unna- 
tural character, but not so far, as to discover that 
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they would be equally displeased with any character 
faithfully modelled from the tameness of nature, as 
it now exists. They have, in short, fUst penetration 
enough to be put out of humour, without exactly 
knowing what would pacify them, and, like peevish 
children crying to the ikioon, put themselves into a 
passidt), because they cannot be indulged with an 
impossibility. Hence they become humoursome, 
capricious, vindictive, unjust ; and the effect of their 
waywardness is to confirm rather than remedy the , 
evil, by frightening away the good writers without 
reforming the bad. Genius is generally accompa- 
nied by a keen sensibility, and its possessor will be' 
little disposed to encounter the hoots and bowlings 
of a mob infuriated by their own ignorance, when 
his talent may command a much more pleasing ^nd 
less hazardous remuneration in the other walks of 
literature. We shall find few writers of the stage 
among those who have recently distinguished them- 
selves in the higher departments of intellect; they 
shrink from the elevated criticism of one-shilling 
gods, and the discriminating dispensations of those 
sibilent oracles, the half-price apprentices ; and are 
content to leave all the laurels of the drama to be 
entwined, with few exceptions, around the brows of 
mummers and minstrels, the getters-up of witless 
operas, and the putters-together of gorgeous and 
somniferous melo-dramas. With such dramatists 
as these the man of conscious talent can have no 
rivalry, and will be disposed to retire from the field, 
exclaiming in the language of old Ben Johnson — 

" Say that thou pourest them wheat. 

And they will acorns eat : ^ 

'Twere simple fury still thyself to waste 

On such as have no taste ! 
• To offer them a surfeit of pure bread. 

Whose appetites are dead ! 
No, give them grains their fill. 

Husks, draify to drink and swill. 
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If they love lees, and leave the lusty wine. 
Envy them not ; their palate 's with the swine. 

To recapitulate, then, the causes which, in our 
opinion, have contributed to the decline oJF British 
comedy, we may state that the decay of its literary 
reputation, so far as its renown rested upon the 
sparkling qualities of its dialogue, may be traced to 
the altered composition of modern audiences, to 
whom every thing that is etherial and abstracted 
would be perfectly unintelligible, even if from the 
gigantic dimensions of modern theatres it were al- 
ways audible. The obvious declension in the main 
constitution of comedy, the richness and diversity 
of human rhararter, w*; have assigned partly to that 
consimilarity in our qualities of mind and habits of 
life, occasioned by the progress of refinement and 
the uniformity of dress, and partly to the withering 
influence of the licensing act, by which the hand of 
the dramatist is withheld from grasping what yet 
remains sufficiently prominent and tangible for his 
purpose. In this summary, may perhaps be found 
a solution to the original alienation of the public 
from the regular drama : the rage for music helped 
to vitiate their tastes for more legitimate entertain- 
ments, and the lateness of fashionable hours affords 
them a plea for absenting themselves altogether, 
except upon the nights of some operatic attraction. 
While fashion has thus withdrawn the genteeler 
ranks from the theatre, fanaticism and gloom have 
enrolled a great portion of the lower orders among 
its blind and bitter enemies. And lastly, the dis- 
continuance orraMty of the royal visits has thrown 
over it a darker shade of discontinuance, concurring 
with other minor circumstances to involve it in an 
ominous and gathering gloom, which threatens, at , 
no very distant day, its total extinction. 
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MRS. DOBBS AT HOME. 

The common chat of gossips when they meet \" 

DBTDXy. 

What! shaU the Morning Post proclaim 
' For ev^ry rich or high-born dame^ 
From Portman Square to Cleveland Row, 
Each item-^no one cares to know ; 
Print her minutest whereabouts, 
Describe her concerts, balls and routs. 
Enumerate' the lamps and lustres, 
Show where the roses hung in clusters, . 
Tell how the floor was chalk'd — ^reveal 
The partners in the first quadrille- 
How long they danced, till, sharp as hunters. 
They sat down to the feast from Gunter's 5 
How much a quart was paid for peas. 
How much for pines and strawberries. 
Taking the especial care to fix 
The hour of parting — half-past six ? 
And shall no bard make proclamation 
Of routs enjoy'd in humbler station ? 
Rise, honest Muse, to Hackney roam. 
And sing of — " Mrs. Dobbs at Home." 

. •• ■ 

He who knows Hackney, needs must know 

That spot enchanting—Prospect Row — 

So called, because a view it shows 

Of Shofeditrh road, and when there blowi 

No du^f, the folks may one and all get 
' A peep— almost to Norton Falgate. 

H ?re Mrs. Dobbs, at Number Three, 

Invited all her,friends to tea. 

The Kow had never heard before 

Such double knocks at any door, 

And heads were popp'd from every casement. 

Counting the comers with amazement. 

Some magnified them to eleven. 

While others swore there were but seven — '^ 

A point that's keenly mooied still ; 

But certain 'tis, that Mrs. Gill 
. Told Mrs. Grubb she reckon'd ten : 

Fat Mrs. Hobbs came second — then 

Came Mesdames Jinkins, Dump, and Spriggins, 

Tapps, Jacks, Briggs, Hoggins, Crump, and Wiggins, 
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Bizen'd in all her best array, , 
Our melting hostess said her say. 

As the souchong repast proceeded ; 
And, curtsying and bobbing, pressed. 
By turns each gormandizing guest. 

To stuff as heartily as she did. 

Dear Mrs. Hoggins, what !— *your cup 
Tum'd in your saucer, bottom up ! 

Dear me, how soon youVe had your fill ! 
Let me persuade you — one more sup, 

•Twill do you good, indeed it will : 
Psha ! now, you're only making gaine. 
Or else you tea'd afore you came. 

Stop, Mrs. Jinkins, let me stir it. 
Before 4 pour out any more — 

No, ma'm that's just as 1 prefer it — 
O then I'll make it as before. 

Lauk ! Mrs Dump, that toast seems dry, 
Do take and eat thta middle bit ; 

The butter's fresh you may rely. 
And a fine price I paid for it. — 

No doubt, ma'am — what a shame it is ! 
And Cambridge too again has Hz ! 

You don't deal now with Mrs. Keais ? 

No, she's a bad one : Ma'am she cheats. 

Hush ! Mrs. Crump's her aunt. — Good lack! 

How .lucky she just turn'd her back ! 

Don't spare the toast, ma'm don't say no, 
I've got another round below ; • 
• I give folks plenty when I ax'em. 
For cut and come again 's my-maxim ;■ 
Nor should 1 deem it a misfort'n. 
If you demohsh'd the whole quart'n. 
Though bread is now a shamt^ful price — 
Why did they 'bolish the assize ? 

A charming garden, Mrs. Dobbs, 
For drying— Ain't it Mrs. Hobbs ? 
But though our water-tub runs o'er, 
A heavy wash is such a bore. 
Our smalls is all that we hang out. 
Well, that's a luxury no doubt. 

La ! Mrs. Tapps, do only lool^, 
'i'hose grouts can never be mistook ; 
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Welj^ ^ch a cup ! it can't be wor$e. 
See, here's six horses in a hearse, 
Afld there's the church and burying-placc. 
Plain as the nose upon your face; 
Next dish may dissipate your doubts. 
And give you less unlucky grouts : 
One more — you must — the pot has stood, 
I warrant me it's strong and good. 

There's Mrs. Spriggins in the garden ; 
What a fine gfown ! but begging pardon. 
It seems to me amazing dingy — 
Do you think het shawl, ma'am, 's real Ingy .? 
Lord love you ! no : well, g^ve me clo'es 
That's plain and good, ma'am, not like those. 
Though not so tawdry, Mrs. Jacks, 
. We do put clean things upon our backs. « 

Meat, ma'am, is scand'lous dear. Perhaps 
You deal, ma'am, still with Mrs. Tapps, 
Not I ; we know who's got to pay. 
When butchers drive their one-horse cbay. 
Well, I pay nine for rumps. At most 
We pay but eight for boil'd and roast. 
And get our rumps from Leadenhall 
At seven, taking shins and all. 
Yes, meat is monstrous dear all round ; 
But dripping 4>rings a groat a pound. 

Thus on swift wing the moments flew. 

Until 'twas time to say adieu, 

When each prepared to waddle back, 

Warm'd with a sip of Gog^iac, 

Which was with Mrs. Dobbs a law, 

Whene'er the night was cold and raw. 

Umbrellas, pattens, lanterns, clogs. 

Were sought — away the party jogs. 

And silent solitude again 

O'er Prospect Uow resumed its reign, 

Jtist as the watchman crawl'd in sight, 

To cry — " Past ten — a cloudy night !" , 
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CONSTITUTION MAKERS— THEORETI- 
CAL AND PRACTICAL. 

"The idea of any thing in our minds no more proves the ex- 
istence of that thing, tlmn the visions of a dream make atnie 
history." Locke. 

In a former paper we noticed the observations of 
Champfort — that the writers on Physics and Natural 
History, from the satisfactory an3 harmonious re- 
sults which their studies presented, were generally 
men of an even and happy temperament ; while the 
professors of politics and legislation, from the con- 
trary development offered by their researches/were 
not unfrequently of a melanchol)' and fretful spirit. 
To the more amiable and virtuous of the latter class, 
however, a consolation suggested itself, of which 
they have been eager to take advantage. Baffled by 
the evil passions and intractable materials of hunaan 
nature in all the existing systems of society, they 
have delighted " to sequester out of the world into 
Atlantic and Utopian politics ;" to appeal from the ac- 
tual to the possible, from the real to the imaginary, 
and indeminify themselves for the painful conclu- 
sions of the head by revelling in the pleasant reve- 
ries of the heart. In this visionary state, following 
up their benevolent plans for the perfection of the 
human race, each has become 

** A flattering painter, who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are ;" 

and none of them have found any difficulty in accele- 
rating the arrival of that moral millennium whose 
advent has been predicted with so rauch.confidence 
as to fact, though with so little precision as to date, 
by political enthusiasts. Some have recurred to 
this higher sort of. fabulous writing, as the safest 
method of inculcating their philosophy in perilous 
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times. Thus Plato, after the exetuiioti of his mas- 
; ter Socrates, and the enslavement of his country^ 
• Wrote his "Timaeas," wherein he describes the in- 
stitutions of the island Atlantis, whose existence 
has been such a fertile subject of controversy. Some 
have considered this happy spot identical with the 
Hesj)erides, the Elysian Fields, and the habitations 
iof thi; the blessed, which has elicited a ludicrous 
specinnen of nationality from Rudbeck, a learned 
'Scandinavian, who very complacently claims that 
distinction for Sweden and Norway. But Plato 
himself expressly states, that after the descendants 
of Neptune had flourished there for nine thousand 
'years, the whole island ♦was swallowed. _up by the 
sea, which, according to our nojions, was rather ah 
Unpatemal repast, ^and a very bad encouragement 
for the virtues of future islanders. — Lord Bacon, 
under the title of the " New Atlantis,'* describes a 
fictitious philosophical commonwealth in one of the 
.i^l^dsofthe South Sea, (formed upon the same 
tplsis as,Campanella^s city of the sun,) whose chief 
•d^jsrign is to exhibit a model of a college for the 
interpretation of nature and the production of 
^reat works beneficial to mankind. Unfortunately 
the frame of laws and the best mould of a common- 
:we,alth, whose writing he also contemplated, and 
iwhich would have been a miych more interesting 
' subject of speculation, was never perfected. 

Sir Thomas More feigns his Utopia to be one of 
the newly discovered countries in America, of 
which the account is given to him by Hythlodaeus, 
a Portuguese who sailed in company with Ameri- 
cus Vespucius. It is a painful evidence of the in- 
firmity of human nature, even in great minds, to 
contrast the liberality and freedom of his specula- 
tions on the subjects of government and religion in 
this celebrated work, with the intolerance and su- 
perstition that dishonoured his subsequent life. 
Who could ever imagine that the philosophical and 
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amiable author erf the " Utopia'' would be fnetatn^^ 
phosed by the patronage 61 Hertry ihe Eig^hdViiEifli 
the possession of the Great S^jJ^-^intQ a bluwd-iailA 
sanguinary bi^ot? When he was riaing^r.by jj^ 
sacrifice of his principles, from one honou^^^ 
an'other, he might have seriou'sly Addressed to- Htwt*' 
self the speech which he jocosely made to^the Viesk^ 
tenant when mounting^ the scaffold for his executi^^,. 
*? I pray you see me safe up, and as for my cotmiHf^ 
do^n roil hiay let me shift for myself." The iiftt^ 
iwgi^ an extract from his wot-k:—^'* He judged- ttf 
WVorig to lay down any thing rash ly^ -and ^sejeitti^iScy 
doubt whether those different forms of reU|^!il» 
wight'not all come from God, who rtight^ ins^ifc 
men m>a different manner, and be pleased A^ithlJie, 
tariety. He th.erefore thought it iudeeent and fo^liill» 
fcjran^ man to threaten and terrify another,.to fir»afef 
him belicVe what did not strike him a< true/" -YjBt! 
^i^ Author of this passage, not being able to prevail 
uponroneFrith,whohad!written against the <u>rp0i>!^V 
presence, to retract, caused him to be bumf«^ ' *^A' 
gebtlei^an 6f the ttm]51e," says BuYiietf"wai»;rfr^ 
tiedt to* the lord chancellor'^ bourse, where' litacji 
pains was taken to persuade him to discover ^tittlse 
who favoured the new opinions ; but fair meansiftjt 
prevailing. More had him whipped in his preieis^y 
9nd after that sent to, the tower* whei'e hfe 16oke^[haf 
and saw him put to the rack. He was burife^iin 
Smithfield." As an encouragement to poor pdn- 
iters, now so unmercifully reviled? and as 'a farther 
Ulus^dtibn df Sir Thomas More'sfondness^for wit, 
we m^y -^d the followrng sm^cdote : — A hcretiC| 
named Stiver^ being t^ou<ght before him,* he saidr-' 
*«* Silver, you must be tried by fire." — ** Yes," re- 
plied the prisoner, " but you know, my lord, that 
f»ic*»*ih'€r' cannot abide the fire :" with -which re^ 
par tee 4he chancellor was so much pleased that he 
set the wan at liberty. It forms another notablq 
ifacorisist^ncy In gir^Thomas's fate, that,* after W^^ 
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u>gi30 bitterly satirized, th6 legal profession in bis 
jutVenikt nKoric^ be should eventually sit upon, tbe , 
^x>olsaf:k:iai>d, tf.from this, elevated seat be evjeir 
^i^E^t^: thought back ward, upon his past life, he must 
have sniiled at the fond conceit which could imagine 
ar pel?nlanenr Utopia, when he himself, certainljr 
ipore ileameds bonest, and conscientious, than the 
^inas3 of mankind ever has beeny or will be^ could in 
tb& course of one short life fall into such glaring 
dnd frightful rebellion against his own dodtrines. . • 
;■ . ^Undismayed by the manif<)9t vanity of imagining' 
:.% -faultless commonwealth for fallible man, Har- 
r rington published, after the death of Charles the' 
Fitrstv a new political romance, or* beau ideal of ^O' 
rVcriiment, under thctital of Oceana, assigning as> a* 
V reason that—" if ever it should be the fate of Eng* 
:, l^nd to be, like Italy of old, overrun by a barbarous 
. people, or to have its government and records de-" 
atroyed by some merciless conqueror, they might 
t;lK>l l^e t'hen left to their (fwn in\9ention'in framing a 
i new government." Of this task he has acquitte4 
.'virims'elf better than could have been expedted from 
f/a'rtian;w»ho preferred the constitution of Venice' to 
tb^of ihe whole. world, vVc it being, in hisyapiniot» 
>ifn mutable -by any external or internal causes, and 
vto finish only with mankind" — a prophecy to which 
,:^,'Napol€on and the Austrian*' have shown very little 
.Tires^pect. Oceana, under which term England v» 
&hado\;<red forth, exhibits that plan of republican go- 
.vei'iiment, which he would have recommended for 
/ adoption in <:ase a genuine commonwealth had beeb 
fitstablished« It contained^ some severe reflections 
upon Cromwell's, usurpation, to whom nevertheless; 
; 3t was dedicated,' and who, after perusing it, returned 
icfto his favourite daughter Lardy Claypole, with the* 
characteristic r«mark^ that "the gentleman must 
xiot think to cheat him of his power and authority ; 
for that what he had won by the sword be would 
lW>^sttff»'f himself'' to be scribbled out off«^' 
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Not content with replying to the seve^'al refuta- 
tions of his work that. were published soon after its 
appearance, l.e en<leavoured.inore effectually to prih^t 
pagate the republican scheme to which he was ^'^^ 
enthusiastically attached, by forming a society 'of^ 
gentlemen entertaining similar principles, who nset . 
nightly at Miles's coflPtre-house in New Palace Yardi"^ 
and were called the Rota. He who is convers^nt^: 
with the political and satirical writings of that day; 
will find that the Club encountered its full share of 
ridicule and abuse. Wood says — *'This body hadC 
a balloting box, and balloted how things shoublvi 
be carried byway of essay; which not being: u^ejd 
or known in England before, on this accojunt. ttej 
room was every evening very full. The mpdel Qf^^ 
the government was, that the third part, of thet&^'i 
Date or House should rote out by ballot every ytke^'^- 
not capable of being elected again for three ycafS ttf? 
come ; so that every ninth year the Senate woul|(if'$ 
wholly altered." It is curious to trace, in the ipij^>; 
gestlons of these obscure theorists, the germ of;-thitji 
system which, with certain modifications, has Jbei^i^ 
. actually adopted in our days, and applied to thi^ 4 
French Chamber of Deputies. After the fiestora^<< 
tion, if can hardly be supposed that the writer of r 
Oceana, and the ardent champion of republican iiN# 
stitutions, would be left unmolested. While poor-Tfe- 
Harrington, with undiminished zeal, was reducing^// 
his principles into short and easy aphorisms,.he waij 
sentto the Tower at the instance of Lord Chancellors- 
Hyde, as an accomplice in a formidable plot ; which, 
however, was never proved, and seems to have been 
got up as a means of silencing an enthusiast whoV^ 
was still considered dangerous. From the Tower . 
he was conveyed to St. Nicholas's Island, opposite 
Plymouth, where the imprudent use of a preparation 
of guaiacum, as a cure for the scurvy, pr&duced 
delirium, to which he seems to have been ever aftec 
subject ; for though he would discourse rationally 
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enough uppn other subjects, as soon as his own 
diste.mper was touched upon, he would utt^r strange 
things about the operation of his animal spirits, 
which transpired from him, he said, in the shape of 
birds, flies, l>ees, and the like. He discoursed, 
moreover, so fluently of good and evil spirits, that 
he terrified his hearers ; and in this state, whether 
under a crazy or sane influence his biographers do 
not record, he married a lady to whom he had for- 
toerly been suitor, and dying in 1677, was buried in- 
St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, next to the 
grave of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Otliershave escaped from this incorrigible world 
into the realms of fancy, for the purpose of elevat- 
ing human nature by depicting the high destinies to 
which it might attain in a commonwealth founded 
upon universal liberty and virtue. Swift deviated 
into fables with the misanthropical intention of de- 
grading mankind, by a minute display of their vices 
and infirmities, while he endeavoured to elevate the 
brutes of the .field above the lords of the creation ; 
and as the readers of general satire invariably fancy 
they are looking into a glass which reflects every ^ 
face but their own, he is perused without disgust, 
nay, even admired as a ^hrewd and caustic satirist, 
while the Atlantis, Utopia, Oceana, and similar pro- 
ductions, are thrown aside as the idle day dreams 
of visionaries and enthusiasts. 

Manufacturers of codes and constitutions have 
abounded in these our revolutionary days, and have 
found opportunities of bringing their theories, how- 
ever crude, to the test of a short-lived practice. In 
France, the Abbe Sieyes composed them, almost 
as fast as they were demanded, whfch required in- 
defatigable exertions : with us, Mr. Jeremiah Ben- 
tham has contrived .to keep the supply always above*^ 
the demand. Spain, Naples, and Portugal, without ^ 
discussing speculations and the6ries, or balancing 
between rival perfections, jumped at once into a 
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Eractical beau ideal^ (if so startling a catechresis may 
t allowed ;) but certain royal doctors, who are be- 
nevolent enough to take the constitutions of the 
European states under their own special manage- 
ment, by prescribing a course of steel to the two 
first named countries, and stirring up intestine com- 
motions in the latter, have for the present allayed 
all those symptoms that threatened to render them 
so independent of the regular diplomatists and 
practitioners. 

Republicanism formed the basis of all the earlier 
systems of theoretic goverment, though it must be 
confessed that the eicamples of Greece and Italy 
offered little encouragement for its practical adop*' 
tion. Placed in perpetual co]lision with one another, 
and rendered pugnacious by the tendency of all their 
institutions, the petty states of the former had no 
other method of avoiding national subjection than 
by a system of individual slavery. Each citizen of 
Sparta kept a Helot in his house, in order that be 
himself might become the Helot of the state, acqui- 
escing in a course of domestic and public oppression 
4IS the sole security against its external infliction, 
and boasting that collective liberty to which every 
individual was a stranger. " The fear of ill exceeds 
the ill we fear ;" to guard against tyranny from one 
^ they practised it against all. Wealth, talents, virtue, 
* influence, no sooner attracted attention than they 
were marked for destruction, lest they should be 
directed against the institutions of the state, whose 
greatest benefactors were thus its surest victims ; 
and few cOuld rival the services of Socrates, Aris- 
tides, or Coriolanus, without a certainty of encoun- 
tering their fate. America has solved the long-con- 
tested problem as to the aptitude of a republic for 
large and powerful states, and the possible co-exist- 
ence of pacific and dignified politics with private 
freedom. That wliole continent will probabiy settle 
under similar institutions, and will assuredly g^t 
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the start of those European states'which, hy clinging 
to antiquated forms, will but accelerate their own 
decrepitude and superannuation. England, who by 
her liberty has surmounted ail her disadvantages, 
and rendered herself the first country in the civilized 
world, will not, we may safely predict, forfeit her 
commanding pre-eminence over the inhabitants of 
both hemispheres, or lose her proud distinction of 
** teaching the nations how to live." 

It would be hard indeed, if, .after so many thou- 
sand years of unceasing experiment, the world had 
not made some. progress in the art of goverment; * 
and we may at least flatter ourselves that we have 
achieved an improvement upon Plato's forlorn hope 
of ^*' a good despot combined with a good legislator," 
as the best practical administrator of a state. How- 
ever iniquitous th^ means by which so many of the 
smaller sovereignties have become merged and ab- 
sorbed in the large ones, the result has' been unques- 
tionably beneficial to human happiness; for the 
chance of war is not only diminished, by lessening 
the rivalry and collision of numerous petty govern- 
ments, but when hostilities do occur, they interfere 
much less extensively with individual comforts and 
privileges. Ancient philosophers, sages, and poets, 
were obliged to quit the study for the camp, to— r 
'*• exchange their pens for truncheons, ink for blood;" 
and in spite of their fine intellects perform all those 
vulgar bodily functions of soldiers, for which the 
thinness of the population would not afford substi- 
tutes. Among the large masses into which nations 
are now thrown, there-will generally be found vo- 
lunteers enough for so pleasant a profession as that 
of cutting throats ; so that the studious, the idle, 
the peaceful^ the cowardly, and the domestic, may 
tranquilly pursue the bent of their several inclina- 
tions, upon the very easy term of making the pocket 
a protection for the person, and paying in taxes what 
they want in pugnaciousness. It was said of tK^ 
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ancrent government of France, that it was an abso- 
lute monarchy moderated by songs ; and there is no 
despotism now existing in Europe that is not tem- 
pered in the same, manner by the the spirit of the 
age, the habitudes of the people, and the institu- 
tions of manners. Paul wanted to drag St. Peters- 
burg backwards to the petty tyrannies and barbarous 
observances of the ancient, czars ; it was contrary 
to existing usages, so they " strangled him while he 
prated." Selim endeavoured to advance Constan- 
tinople by introducing European tactics and forms ; 
this was equa^Uy at variance withtrational opinions, 
and he shared the fate of his northern neighbour. 
Such is the inexorable tribunal to which despots are 
amenable, and in their exemption from which more 
limited monarch s may find an abundant compensa- 
tion for the restriction of their power* 

Looking out, then, upon the world in general, we 
may safely pronounce, that though its inhabitants do 
not manifest any immediate approximation towards 
the Millennium, they have decidedly advanced in 
happiness and tranquillity. Security for person and 
property is universal in the civilized portions of 
the earth ; domestic comforts are diffused through- 
out all classes ; the guardianship of the Irfw, and 
the sanctions of morality and religion, however 
monientarily interrupted, were never more equally 
expanded, 'Or influentially recognized ; all ranks 
may pursue the developments of their fancies or 
talents without interruption ; and if the Europeans 
in general have good reasons, at the present mo- 
ment, for complaining of the Holy Alliance and its 
liberticide plans, almost every individual may ex- 
claim, and none with more justice than an English- 
man— * 

« Of all the evils that mankind endure, 

Ho^ small the share that kings can cause or cure V* 
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* AN ADDRESS TO A TEA-KETTLE 

Fob muny a verse inspired by tesi» 
(A never-faUing Muse to me,) 
My kettle, let this tribute flow» 

Thy charms to blazon, 
And tell thy roodeat worth, although 

Thy facQ is brazen. 

Let others boast* the madd'ning bawl. 
That raises but to sink the soiil. 
Thou art the Bacchus that alone 

I wish to follow ; 
From thee I tipple Helicon* 

Hy best Apollo \ 

'Tis night— ^roy children sleep^no noise 
Is heard, except thy cheerful voice ; 
For when the wind would gain mine ear. 

Thou sing'st tlie faster. 
As if thou wert resolved to cheer 

Thy lonely master. 

And so thou dost ; — ^those brazen lungs 
Vent no deceit like human tongues ; 
That honest breath was never known 

To turn informer ; 
And for thy feelings-r-all must awn 

That none are warmer* 

Of late, another eye and ear 

Would mark thy form, thy music hear : 

Alas ! how soon our pleasures fiy, 

Returning never ! 
That ear is deaf— that friendly eye 

Is closed for ever ! 

Be thoUj then, now, my friend, my guid^^ 
And humming wisdom by my side. 
Teach me so patiently to bear . 

Hot-water troubles. 
That they may end, like thine, in air. 

And turn to bubbles. 

Let me support misfortune's fire 
Unhurt, and when I fume with ire, 
Whatever friend my passions sees 

And near me lingers. 
Let him still handle me with ease. 

Nor bum his fingers. 
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O may my memory, like thy front. 
When 1 am cold, endure the brunt 
Of vitriol envy's keen assaults. 

And shine the brighter. 
And ev'ry rub but make my faults 

Appear the lighter f 



TO THE LADIES OF ENGLAND. 

BsAUTixs !— (for dressed with so much taste> 
M may with such a term be graced,) 

Attend the friendly stanza» 
Which deprecates the threatened change 
Of ^English modes for fashions strange, 
^ And French extravqg'anza, 

What ! when her sons renown have won 
In arts and arms, and proudly shown 

A pattern to the nations. 
Shall England's Tecreunt daughters knee) 
At Gallic shrines, and stop to steai 

Fantastic innovations ? 

Dpmestic — simple— chaste — sedate— 
Your fiishions now assimilate 

Your virtues and your duties ; 
With all the dignity of Rome, • 

The Grecian Graces find a home 

In England's classic beauties. 

When we behold so fit a shrine. 
We deem its inmate all divine. 

And thoughts licentious bridle ; 
But if the case be tasteless, rude. 
Grotesque, and glaring — we conclude 

It holds some worthless idol. 

Let Gallia's nymphs of ardent mind^ 
• To every wild extreme inclined. 

In folly be consistent ; 
Their failings let their modes express. 
From simpleness of soul and dress 

For ever equi-cUstant. 

True to your staid and even port, 
t«et mad extremes of every sort 
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iH With steady scorn be treated ^ 
Nor by art's modish follies mar 
The sweetest, loveliest work by far 
TJiat nature has completed : 

For oh ! if in the world's wide round 
One peerless object may be found,^ 

A something more than human ; 
The faultless paragon confessed^ 
May in one line be all expressed^* 

A WELL nBsss'n Ekclish Wohait. 
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** O thou wilt come no more— 
Never, never, never, never, never !" 

$BAK8PSABS. 

A mother's afiection (or her infant is involun-^ 
tary — ^ blind, unreasoning instinct, implanted by 
nature for the preservation of the species, and di* * 
rected with additional energy towards those who 
would seem least to bespeak her tendemess-^the 
mutilated in body or mind, the cripple or the idiot, 
precisely because they have niost need of her pro- 
tection. Compassion may influence men to the same 
good offices, but it does not, as with mothers, blind 
them to the defects of its object ; there is no obli- 
quity of judgment, no instinct, no preference, in 
their attentions : they are prompted by justice or 
humanity, rather than affection. 

Abstractedly from the wide range of reflection it 
excites, I myself see nothing captivating in any in- 
fant. It is powerful in the silent appeal of its help- 
lessness, rich in past and future suggestion ; but 
there is little of present humanity in its powers and 
aspect. My own always appear ugly to me in this 
intermediate state. With more than an animal's 
debility, they have less of its substitutes for reason, 
and none of that faculty itself. There is " no spe- 
culation in those «ye8 that they do glare withal j" 
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their movements are snatching and aiifomatical, the 
functions that they exercise are by no means pre* 
possessing, and their cry altogether feline and un- 
musical. I cannot feel with any intensity my rela* 
tionship to beings whosie nature exhibits so little 
similarity with my own. But when a moral sanc- 
tion is given to the awakened tenderness that has 
hitherto been dormant — when the roses unfold their 
first transparent bloom in the cheeky when the eyes 
sparkle with expression, and the whole countenance, 
animated with intelligenee, flatters our vanity by its 
reputed resemblance to our own, or our love by it^ 
incipient development of the mother's beauty ; wh^o, 
in addhion to these attractions, the expanding mind 
throws every day some new tendril around our 
heart— who but a parent can conceive the delight 
with which the existence of the child becomes gra- 
dually incorporated and interfused with his own ? 
A passionate lover of the chace in my younger days, 
I have heard the gallant chiding of the dogs flung 
back from the wotxllands and hollow hill sides with 
an ecstacy not inferior to his, who 

" — was with Hercules an^ Cadmus once, v 

When in the woods of Thrace they bay'd the boar." 

In my morning rambles through the dewy meadows, 
I have often stopped short, and exclaimed with 
thrilling ear — 

<* What matins like the lai*ks% who heavenwards cUmb, 
And pour down lighted music from above ?'' 

In the serene soothing moonlights of summer, I 
haVe been almost afraid to breathe,, lest I should 
dissolve the enchantment, and have waited the dying 
away of the music before I have ventured to whisper 
to myself, ^ 

** What midnigfht serenades so rapturous 
As the lone nightmgale's, whose soul of loVe 
Outji^ushes with her song ?" 
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and beneath the mellowing dome of the largest thea* 
tre in the most musical capital in Europe, rich har* 
monies have melted into mine ear; dulcet female 
voices, as of angels, blending their sweetness with 
the symphonious swell of manly intonation, and or- 
gan and harp, and ^instruments that made melodi- 
ous chime :'' but I protest, in all the sincerity of 
literal truth, that I never heard music so tuneful to 
the ear, so enchanting to the heart, so dissolving and 
overcoming to the whole soul^ as the first pratUings 
of a beloved child. Does my reader recollect the 
story of Agesilaus, ^ing of Sparta, surprised by 
embassadors when he was upon all-fours playing 
with his children! Is he himself a father? if so, 
I make no apology for continuing to. ride my 
hobby-horse. 

Yes ! — it is indeed exquisite to watch the dawn- 
ings of reason, the blossoming and blowing of the 
intellect ; but let every parent beware of the bitter 
rebuke which is impending over his paternal pride, 
if he possess a daughter of precious talent — as I did 
once! Flattering but fatsd gift! resembling the 
hectic flush upon the cheek, the beautiful efllores- 
cence that announces inward disease and decay. 
Twice did the grim King of Terrors stretch forth, 
his abhorred hand — its shadow fell upon her still 
blooming features, like the passing cloud that throws 
its lurid frown. upon a rose, and she bent in meejc 
resignation : but our tears, or our unceasing vigila, 
or our prayers, prevailed ; we drove the phantom 
away, and doated upon our reprieved child as if we 
had bestowed a new existence upon her, and the af- 
fections of three lives were concentrated in one. It 
seemed as if the knot that tied her to our hearts had 
been drawn tighter by every attempt to tear her 
siway from its. Nothing is so endearing as to watch 
over those whom we have thus preserved. Pride 
and self-love are apt to impart a painful feeling to 
benefits received j gratitude is too often associated 

h2 
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with a sense of humiliatioii ; but the pleasure aris- 
ing^ from the favours we have conferred is pure, 
unalloyed, and perfect. We do not tn general serve 
people because we love them^ half so much as we 
love them* because we have served them. By a 
beautiful provision of nature, beneficence is its own 
reward, and a double happiness emanates from a 
single virtue. Towards a beautiful and beloved 
child, whom our cares have twic^ snatched from the 
grave, our attachment beconies intense ; the feelings 
can be sublimized no higher. 

But the Insatiable would not be disappointed of 
his pfey : he hovered over the head of the victim, 
meditating a third attack, and though we dared not 
trust our tongues with the avowal, we read deep 
apprehension and sad misgivings of the heart in one 
another's eyes. The patient too, (and never did a 
youthful sufferer better illustrate the meaning of the 
Word !) with the fearful acuteness of her intellect, 
instantly interpreted our looks, and though resigned 
upon her own account, seemed resolved to make, an 
eflfort to live — for our sakes. It was a soul-subdu'-/ 
ing sight to belxild that fair, meek, and powerless 
child, struggling and wrestling with the dread and 
invincible king. 

It was one of those delicious mornings when the 
spring is about to give up the green and beautiful > 
earth to the guardianship of summer. The air 
wafted towards me the renovating breath of buds 
and blossoms: every thing seemed to be instinct 
with life ; young leaves were fluttering above'me ; 
fresh flowers were nodding in the healthful breeze ; 
newrborn insects were buzzing about upon their 
busy wings ; the birds were pursuing their twitter- 
ing courtship ; new birth was the universal purpose 
of nature ; it appeared as if nothing could die. itis 
my other children gambolled on the green before 
me, I sunk into complacent reveries, imagining that 
the iavidid had actually derived benefit from the Vf- 
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tality of the season-^that a change had really c6m» 
menced, and I might socm hope to see her frisking 
"with her companions — ^when a sudden and hideous 
shriek pier<:ed through my ear and smote upon my 
heart. Rushing instinctively back to the chambei;, 
I beheld the mother and the child stretdied beside 
one another upon the bed. Tike a full blown flower 
and its dedicate bud laid prostrate, in their pride 
of beauty, by some passing tempest. I bore my 
ivife into the air; and leaving her, after she had rei* 
covered from her fit, in the hands of her attendants, 
I slowly and misgivingly went back to the chamber. 
I knew not what had happened, but an undefined 
dread of something terrible crept through my \^eins. 
My child .was before the, exactly in dhe attitude I 
had left her ; her eyes were wide open, and still 
bright, but they did not move ; I rivetted mine for^ 
above a minute upon them with a fixed intensity; 
still they did not mov« ; and all at once my heart 
sunk within me, and the truth flashed through me 
with an electric shocks and a harrbwing awfulness 
took possession of me, for I felt ttiat a mighty power 
had entered the chamber — I stood in the presence 
of Death ! — I might itideed have exclaimed ^ith 
Romeo, 

" Death, that hath suck'd the honey of thy breath* 
Ha-h had ho power yet upon thy beauty : 
Thou art not conquered j beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there :'* 

but so far from trusting my eyes with a second look, 
I covered my face with my haiKls and withdraw i^ 
a mute consternation. 

The shutting out of the summer sun, and the other 
external signs of wo6 adopted upon these occasions^ 
are too much in unison with benighted hearts to af- 
fect/them with additional sadness; but there is a 
deeper oppression of the spirit when we see chil* 
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dren, those creatures of light, stealing about in the 
unnatural. dimness of noon^ treading upon tiptoe, 
with solemn looks and questioning eyes, uncoa- 
sciously distressing us by their inquiries, or start- 
ling us by the mourhfulness of their unaccustomed 
silence. It was a relief to me when I followed my 
poor child to the grave, and deposited her in the 
earth— -a ready-made angel. 

That I looked upon her for the last tin>e ere her 
loveliness was tainted with any of the ghastly tints 
that precede the crumbling back of. the incarnate 
earth to its original state, is to me a subject of pei^ 
manent consolation. Her figure — the roseate trans- 
parency of her cheek — ^her gentle eyes — remain 
painted upon my memory, fresh, glowing, unpollut- 
ed. Vain were Medea's incantations, and the ab- 
struse vigils of the alchymists, in search of the 
elixir vttse that was to confer perpetual youth ! 
Death with one blow of his scythe, has cut the Gor- 
dian*knot and unravelled the secret* It is he alone 
who possesses this magical power. Many years 
and other mournful events have passed over my 
h^ad since the calamity I have been recording, and 
I still think of my beloved daughter as of a beauti- 
ful child, although had she lived, she might now 
have been the mother of children herself. That 
waxen bloom of youth must hkve passed away, 
time or sorrow might have set their withering 
brand upon her face ; sickness and suffering might 
have bowed to the earth that graceful and elastic 
form. Perhaps Heaven took her back in its mercy. 
Blind as we are in our discontent, we sometimes 
bewail as a misfortune that which is our greatest 
blessing, just as in the darkness of our ig^drance^ 
we exult in those Judas-like smiles of fortune that 
do but betray us to our ruin. ' 

Notwithstanding these trials, my children have 
always been my greatest happiness. I have accom- 
plished the great purpose which most men, unborn 
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affluence, propose to themselves in life. I have 
lowed the great chace of the world, joined the 
lerai hunt of ambition or affluence ; and, having 
■» down the prey, I find, like the other sportsmen, 
it the sole pleasure was in the pursuit, the object 
slf being utterly ignoble and worthless. Otber 
)rtsmen, however, look forward to a renewal of 
; chace, but the grand hunt of life can only be run 
ce — at least for a bachelor } and I cannot conceive 
/ thing more disconsolate thaii the situation of 
:h a man, who, having fulfilled his destiny, and 
:omplished the sole and selfish object of his 
stence, has nothing to do when sickness and age 
i encompassing him about, but to sit down in 
itude and wait for death. From this blank deso- 
ion I am happily exempt: the buoyant and elas- 

expectations of my youth arc revived in my 
ildren : they are commencing the career which I 
ve terminated ; and I spare the interest, without 
rticipating in the labours of their pursuits* It is 
ing to them that life re tarns its attractions ; itU 
ing to them that death is deprived of its terrors ^ 

I cannot think upon those whom I am to. quit, 
Lhout recollecting those whom I am to rejoin. On 
: calm golden evenings of autumn, when the season 
d the setting sun remind me that my course also i$ 
arly run, I gaze upon the glowing firmament, and 
they.repo^ upon passing clouds of purple fringed 
th light, methinks I behold the friends who have 
ne before, looking down upon me with a benignant 
lile ! Above all I distinguish the gentle eyes of 
/ lost daughter! — she leans forward! — ^ber pro- 
se locks, falling from the cloud, beconrie glorious 
th light! — she speaks — she beckons me ! Yet a 
ile.while^ my beloved, and I come ! 
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THE STEAM-BOAT FROM LONDON TO 

CALAIS. 

If tnie politeness be displayed. 

As Chesterfield has somewhere said. 

By anti-risibility ; 
They who are fond of g^ins and jokes^ 
Have clearly naught to do with folks 

Of saturnine gentility. 

"Wherefore^ kind reader, if you share 
Whitechapel laughs, and vulgar fare. 

Beneath our steam-boat's banners. 
Be not fastidious when 'tis done, 
Kor cry ** I don't object to fun. 

But can't abide low manners." 

" Bless my heart ! Mrs. Suet here ! Ah, Mrs. 
Hoggins, how d'ye do ? Dear me ! Mrs. Sweat- 
bread, and Mrs. Cleaver too ! Why, we shall have 
the whole of Whitechapel on board presently. I be^ 
lieve," said the voluble dame, looking round with a 
gracious and comprehensive smile, " I believe we 
are all butchers' ladies." " I believe we ar'n't no 
such ^ thing, Ma'am," cried a corpulent female with 
an oleaginous face, while trying to turn up her pug- 
nose, which however was kept tolerably steady by a 
triple chin, she waddled away to another part of the 
vessel. " Well, I'm sure ! Marry, come up ! Hoity, 
tdity !" burst from the coterie with which she had 
disclaimed carnificial affinity ; " here's airs for you!" 
** And her veil's only bobbinet lace," cried one ; 
*' And them fine ear-rings is only gilt, I warrant 
ye," said another. *' Well, I do declare, there's 
neighbour Croak, the undertaker, with his long wo- 
begone phiz ; it gives one quite the blue devils to 
look at him. I say Croak, who is that stuck-up fat 
thing that just left us ?" " Don't you know her?" 
inquired Croak, in a whrsper ; ** why, that's Mrs. 
Dip, the great tallow chandler's lady, of Norton 
Falgate." " Well, suppose she is, she needVt turn 
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her nose up at us : if we were to call upon her on 
rnel ting-day, we might have so t ething to turn up 
our noses at, I fancy, ha, ha, ha ! Lauk ! how seri- 
ous you look ; she isn't a friend of turs, is she V^ 
" I never laughs at nobody," replied the prudent 
Mr. Croak, ** for in our line every body's liable to 
become a customer. Your poor brother Joe, Ma'am 
made a very pretty corpse. I dare say, when he 
was setting off on that water-party, just as we may 
be now, he little thought he was to be drown 'd ; and 
who knows what may happen to us this very, day ?" 
" La, Mr. Croak, you're quite shocking ; worse than 
a screech owl : I wonder you could join a party of 
pleasure." " Pleasure, indeed !" cried Croak, with 
a Sardonic grin, followed by a groan; "brother 
Tom lies dead at Calais, and one would'nt give the 
job to strangers, you know, being in one's own 
line." " Is poor Tom gone at last ? you used to call 
him silly Tom, did'nt you ?" "No," said Croak, 
surlily; " I always called him Tom Fool." "Well, 
but he has left you and George something, hasn't 
he J" " Yes," replied the undertaker, giving his 
lower jaw a still more lugubrious expBnsion, " he 
has bequeathed to one of us the payment of his 
debts, and to the other the care of his children." 
"Well, well, Mr. Croak, it ought, at all events^ to 
make you happy, that you've now got a fair excuse 
for being miserable." 

" I'll take your bundle, young gentleman," said 
the ship's steward, addressing a youth by my side, 
who, I found, was Mrs. Cleaver's son ; and whose 
sallow complexion, spindle legs, lank hair, squinting 
eyes, and look of impudent cunning, proclaimed 
him, at the same time, a genuine son of the city. 
*' No, but you von't tho'," said the young cockney, 
holding his ^bundle behind him; "I understands 
trap ; I'm up to snuiF and a pinch above it ; I'm not 
to be diddled in that there vay. I s'pose you 
thought mother and I vas going to pay ^ cx^^tsl "s 
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piece for our dinner ; but ve donH stand tio non- 
sense, for Fve got a cold beefsteak and inguns in 
this here 'ankerchief, and that, vith a glass of bran* 
dy and vater cold, arout sqgar, is vhat I call a 
prfme spread." " Bravo, Dick !'' said the delighted 
mother, winking at her son ; ** if they can take you 
in, I give 'cm leave. As I hope to be saved, here's 
Mr. Smart the tanner; well, now, we shall have 
some fun." " Ladies," cried the facetious Mn 
Smart, sliding forward his foot, and making a bow 
of mock ceremony, ^^ your most hydrostatic and 
humblecumdumble." ** There you go, Mr. Smart, 
as droll- as ever,' always beginning the conversation 
with a repartee. Did you hear that, Mrs S. ? that 
was a good'n ; was'nt it, Mrs. H. ?" " That there 
tower, mother," said Dick, with a sagacious nod,. 
** vas buUt by Villiam the Conqueror; 1 vonder vhy 
they 8(i)ck hoyster shells all over it," " I suppose, 
cried Mr Smart, ** to show that he astonished the 
natives in more ways than one, ha, ha, ha !" Dick 
laughed, though he didn't know why ; and pulling 
up his neckcloth, proceeded to give his mother a 
lesson in English history. ' ** It vas hi« dad, you 
know, that vas called Villiam Rufus, on account of 
his black 'air, and vas shot by a hill-directed har- 
row, which vent right thro' his 'art " "Arid 

fell at Harrow on the hill," cried Mr. Smart, 
" whence it took its name, ha, ha, ha! Excuse me, 
Mrs. Cleaver, but your son has, somehow, picked- 
up a little of the cockney pronunciation." ** Not 
more, sir, than a young man should havt, who 
means to live all his life in the city. He went t6 a 
very good school.'* ** And master vasn't a cox- 
comb," added Diet, ** about his Wees and 
Haitches." ** And, at all events," resumed Mrs. 
Cleaver, " h^ Seems to have taught the lK)y his En- 
glish history thoroughly : not that I like that sort of 
reading mysr If ; we have so much blood and slaugh- 
ter in our line, that it's no more treat to me than 
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£gs to a grocer's wife ^ but I sometime^ make our 
Sal read to me the explanation of the pictures in her 
History of England, and I have stood upon the very 

spot in Smithfield — " " O, ay," cried Dick, 

interrupting her, " vhere that feller knocked the 
other fciller off his 'orse for rebelling against the 
lord mayor." 

" What lady and gentleman," bawled the steward, 
"belongs to this here band-box, and this here spa* 
iiiel ?" Whether you mean it or not, said I to my- 
self, you shall have a shilling extra for tha sly sa- 
tire of making those objects the principals, and the 
human beings their mere appendages and accesso- 
ries : for the woman is too often the creature of her 
cap, on whose becomingness' she depends for the 
temper and happinfess of the day ; and the gentle- 
man will follow l^is dog from sunrise to sunset, 
through bog and brier, as patiently as a blind beg- 
gar, not, however, for the pleasure of picking up 
halfpence, but of knocking down partridges. 

I listened no more, at that time, to the conversa- 
tion around me, for I had never been on board a 
steam-vessel, and as I observ^'ed that we were about 
to start, I gave all my attention to the process. 
The mooring ropes were unbound— we floated out 
into the clear mid-channel — the captain rang a little 
bell communicating with the people stationed at the 
w,orks below — when instantly the huge machine 
seemed to become instinct with life, and to dart 
down the river with the rapidity and roar of a wild* 
animal Springing upon its prey. We shot along the 
Thames as a falling star flits athwart the heavens j 
objects were hardly seen before they were overtaken, 
past, and again out of sight ; we outstripped ships 
pursuing the same course, at full sail, with a celerity 
that deceived the eye, and rendered it difiicult to 
believe that they were not at anchor. As I saw our 
prow opening to itself a foaming channel, and plough- 
ing up l^uge waves which rocked the boats and small 
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craft a« tbey nrfWd to the banks, I coutd hardly help 
imaginiDg that I was on the back of some realised 
kraken, thsit was swiEiHowing up the river in his 
monstrous jaws; or, converting the wheels into 
wide-spread wings, I fancied myself flyii^g through 
the air on the back of the R&k, that gigantic bird 
which Sinbad the Sailor encountered in his travels : 
or again, as i yielded to the short gallop- like jerks 
of the vessel's motion, I dreamt that I was bestrid- 
ing some stupendous griffin 'or hippogrifF, and beat^ 
ing the wind in a race across the desert. What 
sensation can be more exhilarating and delightful 
than this incredible speed, without the smallest per- 
sonal effort ? What triumph more complete than 
this easy conquest over all our competitors ? What 
spectacle mor^ sublime than .the calm majesty of the 
vessel, which, without visible effort or difficulty, 
accomplishes these miracles through the instrumen- 
tality of an impalpable vapour ? O, happy triumph 
of audacious art, said I to myself, which, making 
the elements minister to their own conquest, enables 
us to shoot along the surface, arid plough up the 
bosom of the river by means of a little water taken 
from its channel, as the arrow that piercied the 
eagle's heart was plumed with a feather stolen from 
his wing ! * 

Nor could I help admiring the dociKty and obe- 
dience of this flying wonder, when, in the midst of 
its velocity, it was instantly stopped at Blackwall, 
that we might take a party on board ; a delay of 
which Mr. Smart availed himscflf to show off his 
wit. Tipping the wink, therefore, to his compa- 
nions, he told them he would have a bit of gig with 
the Irishman who was discharging coals from a 
collier alongside, and accordingly he hailed him 
with—** Well; Paddy, how are coals ?'' ** Black as 
ever, your Honour," said the man, going on with 
his work. This was rather a repulse, but thinking 
Bomethtng might be made of the fellow's ears, which 
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vrfivt of raiher liberal dimensions, he returned to the 
charge. "ButPaddy,myjewel,why don't you get your 
cars cropped ? they are too large for a naan.'^ " And 
yours are too small for an ass/' retorted the Hiber- 
nian. Smart joined in the laugh, but with a much 
less hearty cackle than usual ; and, instead of pur- 
suing the assault, began whistling a tune. A vessel 
on the other side happened to be pumping out bilge- 
water, and as neither the butchers' ladies nor Mrs. 
Dip had ever been accustomed to villanous smells, 
they were, of course, particularly horriiied. " I 
knew ve should have this here stench," said Dick, 
'* I sawr it a-coming." " I dont know how you 
could see a smell," said Mr. Croak, making a wry 
fac^. '* Why, don't you observe that be looks through 
his nose ?" cried Mr. Sni art, laughing immoderately, 
to make up for his two former failures. This allu- 
sion to Dick's squint called up his mother, who 
begge^ to inform the tanner, that it was neither gen- 
teel nor gentlemanly to run his rigs upon personal 
defects, though, she thanked God, her Dick had as 
few as most people. Dick^ by way of turning the 
conver^it^on, declared, he " never thought they had 
S4ich fine rivers in the country, for it kept getting 
vider and vider." "You will find it," resumed 
Smart, " like your own face, widest across at the 
mouth." Whereat Mrs. Cleaver, in great dudgeon, 
recommended her neighbour to keep his tongue 
within his teeth, or he should have his shoulders 
rubbed down with an oaken towel, laickily, we 
recommenced our flight ; sonve musicians on board 
struck up a waltz, and cheerfulness and good 
humour were presently restored ; when, in the 
midst of the general hilarity, Mn Croak'd husky 
v^ice was heard. 

** Shocking account, in to-day's paper, of a steam- 
boat 4)lown up in America !" " God bless me !" 
exclaimed half a dozen tongues at once ; " no lives 
lost^ I hope." " Not on the spot; no such luck; 
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but SO dreadfully scalded that the flesh fell from 
their bones, and after living some days in great 
agony, fourteen people died.'* " Dear me ! how 
very shocking ! but you don't think there's any dan- 
ger here, do you, Mr. Croak I you know there's an 
^ictof PvHament to regulate — " " Ay, ay, so they 
tell us, but that's all nonsense. I hope we shall get 

* over safe ; I hate to look at the black side of things ; 
but we shall be out to sea in half an hour, and it 
would be very dreadful if any thing was to happen ; 
£re and water both to fight against: oneliundred 

• and ten people on board, and no boat, perhaps, 
within sight of us." '* Lauk, Sir !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Sweetbread, ^^ you really make one quite nervous ! 
well, I'm glad the fellow's gone. I do think that 
Croak's the greatest bore upon earth, don't you, 
Mr. Smart ?" ** No, Ma'am, I think him the great- 
est bore upon water, ha, ha, ha !" 

The party were just talkvngof striking up a dance, 
when the ill-omened undertaker returned. ^' Ladies, 
I 'hope you are not alarmed at what'I said. ' I find 
this is the best built of all the vessels, but she cer- 
tainly seems to roll and tumble very much, and I 
thought I saw flames coming out pf the - chimney 
just now. I dare say there's nothing wrong ; but I 
observed that the man at the boiler looked frighten- 
ed, and whispered to the boy, and soon after asked 
where the- captain was. However, I'm quite sure 
it's all right. The Lord be good unto us !" A groan 
followed this ejaculation, and he walked off as if he 
had been taking leave of the Ordinary on the drop 
at Newgate. 

*' Why, Dickey, my dear," said Mrs. Cleaver, 
** you look pale ; I hope you don't mind what that 
chap says?"— ** No, mother, I ar'n't frit, but it 
makes one feel queerish, for on board ship I don't 
pretend to be a N'ero."— *** I hope not," said Mr. 
Smart; "nof a Caligula either."-^" There he is," 
resumed Diek, ** Bitting on that there box by the 
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ehHide}% all alone by himself, just like a hodd brick 
in an od, or a bowl in a hivy bnsb. If he vouldn't 
^ke the lawr of me, I should like jusrt to shove him 
hoverboard by vay of a bit of fun. pnly loc^c, mor 
tber,.at thein trees ; vhy, they^re as tall as Vhit«- 
chapel church: I vonder vether they!re l^oakii, or 
heliii9, or hashes ; and, I dare say, Mr. Smart doesn^t 
kaow, for ^U he's sich 2t vag. La, mother, I feels 
quite rumbiistical and queer ; I «hould like a mu^ 
of vhite vine vhey ; atall events Pll have a touch at 
the wittles." — " Who would have thought of a good 
thought from Dick ?" ^id Mr. Smart ;" I second, 
the motion.''*-^** No occasion," cried Mirs. Suet, 
with ^ look of greedy gladness^ " for the Steward has 
jost given notice that dinnerVall ready in the cabin. 
Come, Mrs. Hoggins, Mrs. Sweetbread, Mrs. 
Cleaver;! dinner's ready : shall I show you the way 
down to the cabin i we mustn't spoil goo^ victuals, 
though we are sure of good company^ Lnuk ! what 
a monstrous deal of smoke comes out of the chimney, 
t suppose, they are dressing the second course; 
every thing's roasted by steam, they say— *how ex- 
cessively clever! As to Mrs. Dip, since she's so 
high and mighty, she may find her own way down. 
What ! she's afraid x>f spoiling her fine shawl, I 
reckon ; though you and I remember, Mrs. Hog- 
gins, \Vhen her five-shilling Welsh-whittle was kept 
for Sunday's church ; and good enough too, for we 
all know what her mother was. Good Heavens! 
hefe comes undertake^ Croak: do let me go out of 
his way ; I wouldn't sit neigt to him for a rump and 
dozen, he does tell such dismal stories that it quite 
gives one the blue-devils. He is like a night marc, 
isn't he, Mr. Sniart ?"— " He mdy be like a marc by 
night," replied Mr* Smart, with a smirking chuckle, 
^ but I consider him more like an ass by day. He ! 
-he! he !" Looking round for applause at this sally, 
he held out his elbows, and taking a lady, or rather 
afem^e, under each arm, he danced t€>wards the 
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katchway, ezelatmingi ^^ Now I nm ready tnisied 
for tabk, liver under one wing and gizzard under 
the other."-^" Keep a civil tongue in your head, 
Mr. Smart; I don't quite understand being caUed it 
liver—- look at the sparks coming out of the chiM*- 
ncy, I declare Vm frightened to death/'r-^*"* Well., 
then you are of course no longer a liver/' resufoed 
the facetious Mr. Smart; ^^ so we may as well apply 
to Mr. Croak to bury you.^'— *^0 geminil dofi^'t 
talk so shocking ; I had rather never dic^'at all than 
have such a fellow as that to bury me.''— " l>ickey, 
my dear!" cried Mrs. Cither to her son, who was 
leaning over the ship's side with a most wo- begone 
and emetical expression of countenance v^^ hadii^t 
you better come down to dinner? 1 'here's a niee 
silver side of a round of beef, and the chu nip. end 
-of a /ifi^ o' mutton, besides a rare hock of4]^con, 
which I dare say will settle your stomach, "-«-^* O 
mother," replied the young Cockney, " that ^ere cold 
,beef*steak and inguns vat you put up in the pocket- 
handkerchief, vasn't good, I do believe^ for all my 
hinsides are of a work."— "Tell 'em it's a holiday,'* 
cried Smart. — '*0 dear, O dear!" continued Dick, 
whos% usual brazen tone was subdued into ^lacka- 
daisical whine, " I vant to reach and I can't— . vat 
shall I do, mother?" — "Stand on tip-ioe, my daiv 
ling," replied Smart, imitating the \'oice of Mrs. 
Cleaver, who began to take in high dudgeon this 
horse-play of her neighbour, and was proceeding to^ 
manifest her displeasure in no very measured teroas 
when she was fortunately separated from hc^* ^anta- 
gonist, and born down the hatchway by the dinner 
desiring crowd, though sundry echoes of the words 
"Jackanapes!" and " imperent feller l"cpttiinued 
audible above the confused gabble of the gangway. 
" Well, but Mn Smart," cried Mrs. Suet, as soon 
aa she had satisfied the first cravings of her appetite, 
" you promised to tell me all about the steatn^ and 
explain wttat it is that makes them wheels go I'ottnd 
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ftsd round as fast as those of our oae horse cba)^ 
^he» Jem Ball drives the trotting mare.V— ^* Why, 
ma'am, you must und«rstand-«-^-yes,^ ma'am, you 
aaw the machinery, I believe<r— (capital boiled beef ) 
there's a thing goes up and a thing goes down, aU 
i^ade of iron ; well, that's the hydrostatic principlfe ; 
then you put into die boiler— (a nice l^g c^ mutton, 
]Sir%. Sweetbread)— let me see, wh^re was 1 1 — -in 
the boiler, I believe. Ah I it's an old trick of mine 
tot be getting into hot water* So, ma'am, youJiee 
t;hey turn all the smoke that comes from the fire on 
to the wheels, and that makes them spin round, just 
aS' the smok^-jack in our chimneys turns the spit ; 
and then there's the safety-valve in case of danger, 
which lets all the water into the fire, and so puts 
^ut the steam at once. You aee^ ma'am, its very 
simple, when once you un<ierstand the trigonome- 
try ofit**' — " O perfectly, but I never htad it properly 
explained to me before. It's vastly clever, is'n't it ? 
How could they .think of it 7 Shalt I give you 
a little of the sallad ? La, it isn't dressed ; what a 
shame !" " 

"Not at all," cried ^Smart,*V none of us dressed 
for dinner, so that we ca» hardily expect it to be 
tlressed for us. He! he! he !"—*^ Did you hear 
that, Mrs. H.?" exclaimed Mrs. Suet turning to 
Mrs. Hoggins, "that was a good one warn'tit? 
Drat it| Smart, you iflrrtf a droll one." 
.. Here the company were alarmed by a terrified 
:groan from Mr. Croak,, who ejaculated^ " Heaven 
iiave mercy upon us ! did you hear that whizzing 
ik>ise?— there it is again ! there's something wrong 
in the boiler— -if it bursts, we shall be all in heaven 
in five minutes."— " The Lord forbid !" ejaculated 
two or three voices, while others began to scream, 
find were preparing to quit their places, when the 
Steward informed them it was nothing in the world 
biU the spare steam which they were letting off.-^ 

Ay^ so they always aay," resuoied Cros&, with 
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an incredulous tone and wo begone look ; ^^ but it 
was just the same on board the American steam* 
boat that ( was telling you ^f — fifty-two souls sit- 
ting at dinner, laughing dnd chatting for all the 
world as we are now, when there comes a whi2, 
such as we heard a while ago^-»God help us! there 
it is once more— and bang ! up blew the boiler-i-^ 
fourteen people scalded to death — large pieces of^ 
their flesh found upon the banks of the river, and 
a little finger picked up next day in an oyster shell, 
which by the ring upon it was knowtl to be the cap- , 
taints. But don't be alarmed, ladies and gentlemen, 
I dare say we shall escape any- scalding, as weV« 
all in the cabin, and so we shall only go to the bot- 
tom smack ! Indeed we may arrire safe — they do 
sometimes, and I wish we may now, for nobody 
loves a party of pleasure more than I do. I hate to 
look upon the gloomy side of things when we ^re' 
all happy together (here another groan), and liippe 
I haven t ssud any thing to Ibwer the spirits of tne 
company." 

** There's no ocjcasion," cried Smart, "for I saw 
the steward putting water into every bottle of 
brandy." The laugh excited by this bon^mot tended 
in some degree. to dissipate the alarm and gloom 
whicti the bdding Mr. Croak had been infusing 
into the party j and Smart, by way of fortifying ' 
their courage, bade them remark that the sailors 
^cre bbviously under no sort of apprehension. 
** Ay," tesumed the persevering Mr. Croak, *'iiiiiy 
are used to it — it is their business^ — they are bred 
to the sea." "But they don't want to be bread to 
the fishes,. any more than you or I," retorted Mr, 
Smart, chuckling at his having the best of the non- 
sense. 

** Well," exclaimed Mrs. Sweetbread, " I never 
tasted such beer as this — flat as ditch water ; they 
should have put it upon the cullender to let the wa- 
ter run out; smd yet you have been drinking it ' 
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Smarts, and never ^aid any thing about it." ** Ma- 
dam," replied the party thus addressed, laying his 
hand upon his heart, and. looking very sdrious, " I 
make it a rule never to speak ill of the dead. I am 
eating the ham, you see, and yet it would be much 
better if I were to let it exemplify one of Shak<^ 

speare's soliloquies — Ham-let alone." ^ La ! 

you're such a wag," cried Mrs. Hoggins, ^'there's 
no being up to you ; but if you don't like the ham, 
take a slice of this edge-bone-^nothing^s better thaa 
cold beef." " I beg your pardon, Madam," replied 
the indefatigable joker — "cold beef's better than 
nothing— Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

•^^ How do you find yourself now, my darling?'* 
said Mrs. Cleaver to her son, who had been driven 
below by a shower, and kept his hat on, because, as 
he said, his " 'air was quite vet." " Vy, mother, I 
have been as sick as a cat, but I'm bang up now^ 
and so peckish that I feel as if I could heat any 
^hing." *^Then just warm these potatoes," said 
Smart, handing him the dish, " for they are almost 
cold." "I'll thank you not to run your rigs upon 
me," quoth the young Cockney, " or I shall fetch 
yoVL a vipe vith this here hash-stick. If one gives 
you a hinch, you take a hell." " Never mind him, 
my dear," cried his mother, "eat thii mutton-chop, 
it will do you good ; there's no gravy^ for Mr. 
Smart has all the sauce to himself Haw! haw! 
haw !" " Very good !" exclaimed the latter, clapping 
his hands ; " egad ! Ma'am, you are as good a wag 
as your owif double chin.^' This was only ven- 
tured in a low tone of voice, and, as the fat. dame 
was at that moment handing the plate to her son, it 
was fortunately unheard.* Dick being still rather 
giddy, contrived to let the chop fall upon the floor— ^ 
an occurrence at which Mr. Snriart detlared he was 
not in the least surprised, as the; young man, when 
first ^he came into the cabin, looked uncommonly 
chop-fallen. Dick, however, had presently taken a 
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place at the table, and began attacking the buttock 
of beef with, great vigour and vivacity, protesting 
he had got a famous ^' happetite," and felt ^^ as ungr^ 
as an ound.'^ ^^ I never say any thing to discourage 
any body," said Mr. Croak, " particularly young 
people ; it^s a thing I hate, but t'other day a fine 
lad sat down to his dinner in this very packet, after 
being sea-sick, just as you may be doing now, when 
it turned out he had broke a blood-vessel, and in 
twelve hours he was a corpse, and a very pretty one 
he made." 

^^ Tm not going to be choused out of my dinner 
for all that," replied the youth, munching away with 
great industry, and at the same time csdling out — 
*^ Steward ! take away this porter pot, it runs." *'I 
doubt that," cried Smart. I say it does," resumed 
Dick, angrily, *' the table do^ is all of a sop." ** I'll 
bet you half a crown it doesn't." ^Done! and 
doQe !' were hastily exchanged, when Mr. Smart, 
looking round with a smirk, exclaimed-^^^ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I appeal to every one of you whe* 
ther the pot has not been perfectly still, antl nothing 
has been runfiing but the beer." This elicited a 
shout at poor Dick's expense, who sullenly mut* 
tered, ^^ I'm not going to be bamboo3i;led out of an 
'alf crown in that there vay ; and vat's more, I vont 
be made a standing joke by no man." " I don't 
see how you can," replied his antagonist, '*«o long 
as you are sitting." *' Vy are you like a case of 
ketchup ?" cried Dick, venturing for once to become 
the assailant, and immediately repljnwg to his own 
inquiry, '* Because you are a saucebox." " Haw ! 
haw ! haw !" roared his mother, " brave Dick ? well 
done, Dick! there's a proper rap for you, Mr. 
Smart." Somewhat nettled at this joke, poor as it 
was, the latter returned to the charge, by iiH}uiring 
of Dick why his hat was like a giblet-pie ? and after 
suffering him to guess two or three times in vain, 
cried, *' Because there's a goose's head in it," wd 
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instantly set the example of the horselaugh, in 
which the company joined. Finding he was getting 
the worst of it, Dick thought it prudent to change 
the conversation, by observing that it would luckily 
be " 'igh-vater in the arbour vhen they arrived." 
^^ Then I recommend you by all means to use some 
of it," said tht pertinacious Mr. Smart; " perhaps 

. it may cure your squint." 

Both mother and son rose up in wrath at this 

^ personality, and there would injiallibly have been a 
hourasque (as the French say) in the hold, but that 
there was just then a tremendous concussion upon 
the deck> occasioned by the fall of the main-boom, 
and followed by squeaks and screams, of all cali- 
bres, from the panic-stricken company at the din-^ 
ner-table. " Lord have mercy upon us !" ejaculated 
Croak with, a deep groan, " it's all over with us— 
■we are going to the bottom-— I like to make the best 
of every thing — iVs my way, and I therefore hope 
no lady or gentleman will be in xhe least alarmed, 
for I believe drowning is a much less painful death 
than is generally supposed." 

Having run upon deck at this juncture for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature of the accident, 
which he found to be unattended with the smallest 
danger, the writer cannot detail any more of the 
conversation that ensued until their arrival at Calais, 
■which may form the subject of another paper. 
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«* Otium <fivos rogat impotent!**^ 

Faitatics, both in church and state. 
While to themselves they arrogate 

The exercise of candour. 
The use of tihtth to us refuse, 
Forgetting that what 's sauce for goose. 

Is sauce, too, for the gander* 
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Trvth ! TBtTB ! the pliant judge exclaiiAs, 
E'en while he candidly defames 

The object of bis rancour ; 
And courtiers, tossing on the sea 
Of false intrigue and flattery, 

Still claim her for their anchor. 

But ermined tool, nor titled slave. 
Nor gilded star-and-^arter Knave, 

Can bribe her to compliance ; 
Through guards and gownsmen's dread array 
* Her daring whispers win their way, 

And beard them with defianco. 

'Tis this makes g^reat and little curs 
Unite their voice to smother hers. 

And supersede the Bibles 
By statutory proof, forsooth. 
Showing that welcome falaebootTs trutb,^ 

Uniffelcome tntth Si j^ijlzIj. 

But should they bury her awhile. 
No patent coffin can beguile. 

Her formidable spectre. 
Winch, spite of bribery or blows, . 
Will tweak a monarch by the nose, > 

• And scare a. legal Hector.; 

Thuth follows us where'er we range ; 
It dogs an Alderman to 'Change) 

A- shepherd to his meadow ; 
He who beyond her reach would fly. 
Might just as sapiently try 

To leap beyond his shadow. ^ 

While he, tbuth's victim^ whom their fears 
Condemn to pass imprison'd years, 

Is martyr'd'to be sainted: 
Nor Judge's sword, nor Pander's to.ngue. 
Wound him whose withers are unwrungv 
/ Whose bosom is untainted. 

They chain his bod^, not his mind, 
Which, soaring, quickly leaVes behind 

The cell wherein they toss'd it f 
And like Belshazzer's spectral hand. 
In his own festive hall will brand 

The tyrant o;r apostate. 
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THE UNEXPECTED DISCOVERY, 

CONTAINED IN A LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY AT 
BRIGHTON TO. HER COUSIN IN LONDON. 

Dear Jenny, 

On parting I gave you my word to write an ac- 
count of whatever occurred at Brighton deserving 
your Ladyship's ear — and thus I begin: In the first 
place, my dear, if you mean to come down, book 
your placQiin the Dart ; a coach which is not only 
dashing and smart in its look, but exceeds every 
one on the road in quickness of going. So much 
for the mode. Now as to the friends and acquaint- 
ance you'll meet when once you comedown, I should 
never complete a. list of ihem all ; however, your 
friend fat Deputy Dump and his wife, from Mile 
End, are both of them hete ; and of course such a 
pair are sure to occasion a general stare ; for there 
ik not a soul in the place who beholds this corpu- 
lent dealer in rush-lights and moulds, without being 
struck by his little chip hat — his stomach rotunda — 
his coloured cravat — his apple-greeii frock, drawn 
carefully in at the back, thathis beautiful shape may 
be seen — his Wellington trowsers, and bootli'ngs 
provided with spurs. You will certainly fancy, as 
I did at first, that the tale of his spurs is invention, 
but I've seen him accoutred in all that I mention. 
His equestrian deeds, I was perfectly sure, were 
confined to a chamber-horse, kept as a cure for the 
gout ; so I made a fine quiz of his spurs. So much 
for the Deputy's dress : as to hers, imagine her 
elephant waist (if you can) screw'd and rivetted 
down in stays a la Diane; ^n Oldenburg bonnet, 
and carbuncle face, like a coal-skuttle holding a 
melon ; a brace of fat fobby arms all pucker and 
puff ; her petticoats scolloped with flbunces enough 
to cover her knee ; and, to finish the whole, conceive 
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an umbrageous red pav'asol, with a fringe of pea- 
green ! p, 

But Brighton appears td level all ranks, all dis« 
tinctions of years : the bladcleg and rustic, the peer 
and the cit,. all gladly conspire to exhibit their wit 
in killing the general enemy time. Ta accomplish 
this object some cheerfully climb up the neighbour- 
ing hills in the beat of the day ; some, mounted in 
donkey cans, lisdessly stray to the villages round ; 
some, sweltering, ride on Jeru^lem ponies ; and all 
coincide that, when they have toiled to.^he object 
in view, it was'nt worth seeing. An indolent few 
lounge the whole of t,heir mominig away on the 
Steyne, or skim a romance in a bathing machine, or 
Imager at billiards, or lollop about in their library 
rooms, whence they seldom come oot till they've 
gcU all the papers by heart. 

Thus it's clear (at least to my judgment), that 
pleasure is here the greatest of torments : the tyrant 
ennui throws a gloom over all; it is easy to see 
that the killers (9f time (asthey vainly conceive) are 
themselves being 'killed ; and indeed, I believe 
there's a great deal of truth in the common remark^ 
that the busiest people are always— —but, hark! 
the ringing of bells and the firing of guns, pro- 
claim that the king is come down, and, for once, his 
majesty's welcomed with the shouts of applause. A 
reception like this is an adequate 'cause for my 
breaking off short, as you know such a sight may 
never return. Perhaps I may write aoodier epistle 
to-morrow, till when, always 

Your's fekhfutly, 

W. N;. 

P. S- O ! such a discovery, Jenny ! just; now 
brother Tom^ (who's a bit of a poet, yoa know,) 
looking over my letter, exclaimed with an oath, that 
^twas written in numbers ; and though 1 was loath 
to think I could scribble my nonsense in rhyme, and 
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never obaerye it the whole time, yet I find it will 
run in the Ansteyan measure ; so pr^y lay it by at 
» wonderfttl treasu^re ! ^ 



MORAL AND MATERIAL BEAUTY- 

" Beauty is exterior virtue ; and virtue is interior beauty." 

" It is pleasing lo observe the uniformity of na- 
ture in all hier operatiohs. Between moral and ma^ 
terial beauty and harmony, between moral and ma- 
^terial deformity' and dissonance, there obtains a ve*- 
yy striking analogy. The visible and ajtidible ex- 
•ppcssiona of every virtuous emotion are agreeable 
^O.the eye and the ear, and those of alnibst every 
Criminal passion disagreeable. The looks, the atti- 
tudes, and the vocal sounds, naturSl to benevolence, 
'to gratitude, to compassion, to piety, are in them- 
selves graceful and pleasing ; while anger discon- 
tent, despair, and cruelty, bring discord to the voice, 
^deforinity to the features, and distortion to the 
Kmbs. That flowing curve which painters know to 
be essential to the beauty of animal shape, gives 
•place to a muttiplieity of right lines and sharp an- 
gles in the countenance aiid gesture of him who 
knits his brows, stretches his nostrils, grinds his 
teeth, and clenches his fist ; whereas devotion, mag^ 
naniraity, benevolence, contentment, and good hu- 
tnour, soften the attitude, and give a graceful swell 
to the outline of every feature. Certain vocal tones 
accompany certain mental emotions : the voice of 
sorrow is feeble and broken, that of despair boister- 
ous and incoherent i joy assumes a sweet and 
sprighHy tone, fear a weak and tremulous cadence; 
the tones of love and benevolence are musical and 
uniform, those of rage loud and dissonant, 8cc."* 

* Encyclopaedia Brttannica, p. 780. 
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In asserting that there is any general uniformity 
in the system of nature, any tendency to accord- 
ance between lltie moral and material worlds, tbt 
author of the foregoing observations appears to 
have started with a most inadmissible assumption; 
for this imputed harmony of purpose is so far from 
being warranted by fact, that the glaring inconsis- 
tency of the two schemes, the physical and the mo« 
ral, lias excited the astonishment of various writers 
and philosophers from Claudian downwards. Order, 
l»eauty, regularity, and equisite adaptation of means 
to ends, are the characteristics of the former; confu- 
sion, casualty, injustice, and mystery, are too often 
perceptible in the latter : and the obvious incomplete- 
ness of this dispensation is one of the strongest argu- 
ments that it cannot be final, but preparatory to a mori 
perfect state of existence. Nor can we give assent 
to his subsequent deductions without a world of re- 
servation, because he has omitted to distinguish 
with sufficient accuracy the difference between in- 
trinsic and relative beauty, between the visible and 
invisible, between that which is in the object, and 
that which we convey to it from ourselves by associa^ 
tion. Strictly speaking, beauty should be exclusively 
visual ; but the senses are so blended with one ano- 
ther, and the whole with the understanding, that it 
becomes almost impossible for the eye to enjoy the 
pleasures of its peculiar province without some ex- 
trinsic interference or suggestion. What object of 
sight is there that can be altogether divested of as- 
sociation, mediate or immediate, grateful or unplea- 
sant ? Hardly one. It may enter your eye in the 
first instance as a simple disconnected form, but a 
moment's reflection as to its history or purpose con- 
verts it into a concrete ; and no thinking being can 
prevent this process, although it is very conceiva- 
ble that it may be avoided by the solid stare of a 
" goose on a common, or cow on a green." It fol- 
lows as a necessary consequence that there can be 
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HO such thing as a standard of beauty, since hardly 
Bny object is judged by its inherent merits, but by 
some adventitious sentiment, contributed by the bc^ 
bokier^ and which will of course vary accordisg to 
the diversity of persons, or even to the changeful 
•moods of the same party 1 

jLet^us take the face of nature, whose beauty we 
may analyse with the more impartiality, because 
it cannot excite either love or jealousy. There must 
be something wanting in the intellectual, almost in 
the bodily, organization of that man, who can look 
out upon die glorious pageant of the world, without 
being struck with admiration apd delight at thcL 
prospect of the green and flowery earth, the flash- 
ing waters and th^ sunlighted sky ; not for that 
beauty which an animal eye can embrace as fully as 
a man's, but because those objects, harmonizing 
with, the warbling of birds, the lowing of cattle, 
the soft murmur of the wind,* the tinkling of the 
running brooks, and the perfume of flowers, not 
only make our other senses partakers in the eye's 
banquet, but recreate the understanding also, by 
impressing it with a complacency (^ the surround- 
ing happiness, and raising it to the benevolent and 
Almighty dispenser of so^any blessings. This is, 
perhaps, the finest and niost intense union of sensual 
and; sentimental gratification of which our nature is 
susceptible. But this is to contemplate nature in 
her smiles ; and, according to the analogy of the 
t^riterfrom whom our apeuing extract was made, 
there should be nothing but a correspondent distor- 
tion, dissonance, and deformity in her frowns* The 

^ black and threatening sky, the roar of the thunder, 
the hoarseness of the torrent, the screaming of birds, 
the bellowing of cattle, ought to be all in strict cha- 
racter with the ungraceful posture of the brokeo or 
prostrate flowers, and the ^yrenched angular oi^it- 

^lioea of the reverted boughs j but this is a theoreticiJ 

• i ■• : ' .-■■ S K ** . - . ,'.;...■■. .'",■-. 
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conceit, for, to the real admirer of nature, she is 
not less beautiful in these manifestaiions of her 
might, majesty, and grandeur, in these bursts of 
sublime magnificence, than in the saftest moods of 
her serenity and loveliness ; for he associates with 
them the dispersion of noxious vapours, the fertili* 
zation of the earth, and the fulfilment of gracious 
and salutary purposes, which could not have been 
accomplished by less boisterous ministers. But. let 
an individual impression predominate over thta gen- 
eral one — let the scene recall a storm at sea, in 
which a friend or relation perished — let the tree 
under which he is standing be smitten with the 
lightning ; and his personal apprehensions instantly 
absorb all others; looking at the storm with the 
eyes of sorrow or fear, he sees nothing but physi- 
cal ugliness, and offers, in the sudden conversion 
of his ideas, a notable proof that every thing de- 
pends upon association. 

What nonsense ! to talk of prying into a face for 
curves and angles, drawn upwards to heaven, 
or downwards to the eartlT; or to study attitudes 
and postures, with reference to intrinsic beauty, or 
with reference to any thing except those invisible 
feelings and qualities of which they may afford us 
external indications. " The best part of beauty 
(says Bacon) is that which a painting cannot ex- 
press." It is the moral, the soul, the imperishable 
portion of the features which constitutes the grand 
attraction. Cicero observes, that if virtue* couI4 
become visible, every body would be enamoured of 
her, and a modern declares that 
• • 

•• Vice is a monster of ao foul a mien, 
A9 to be haied needs but to be seen^ 

They are seen in the expression of the tounte* 
nance, and the effects prophecied are infallibly pro- 
duced, whether the latter ^^ be to a radiant angel 
mked,'' or the former embellish one of those commoii 
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Tisages ^ which nature fashions when she makes a 
gross." This it is that makes us discover Helen's 
beauty in an £thiop's brow ;'' that blinded Desde- 
mona's bodily «ye, and enabled her mental one *^to 
see Othello's visage in his mind ;" that leads ^ very 
Bsan in. love to array his mistress in imaginary 
charms of form or disposition, and to exclaim that 
^^ I^aura to his lady was but a kitchen-maid ; Helen 
and Hero, hildings and harlots." The surest way to 
begood-looking, is to look good. Mrs. Primrose was 
perfectly right in announcing to her daughters, that 
^^ Handsome is' as handsome does;" nor was she 
less warranted in her subsequent and truly mater- 
nal injunction of '* Hold up your heads girls !*' for 
why should not young ladies gratify by grace as 
well as by goodness ; why should amiability turn in 
her toes, or genius be round-shouldered ? 

Unfortunately there are less excusable associa- 
tions which incapacitate us from judging of features 
by any. standard either of intellect or of flesh and 
blood. A certain obliquity of vision, said to be 
peculiarly rife among Hibernians, leads them to 
ogle the pocket rather than the eyes of their mis- 
tress, to prefer th^ attractions of the purse to those 
of the person^ and to justify the amorous sentiment 
of the old song, that, *'*' In ten thousand pounds ten 
thousand charms are centered." Others again, pro- 
vided there be noble blood, care not for the colour 
of the flesh in which it runs ; a woman of quality 
]}as literally a title to their admiration. Cupid 
shoots his darts at them from the Herald's Office, 
they are early in their attachments, and love their 
Innamoratas from their birth. This is an imposi- 
tion upon the eyes to which one is obliged to sub- 
mit out of common civility and respect. We a^ 
admit, if we do not believe^ that a duchess is beau- 
^ful ; and as to a queen, who would be guilty of 
Use majesti and run a tilt at the whole court by dis<» 
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Euting the iaefFable and prerogatived perfec^on^ of 
er visage ? 

How can we expect to circumscribe the functions (^ 
the eye^ and divest ourselves of human sjrmpathiet 
in contemplattttg one of our own species, when we 
cannot shake them off tn*gazing upon a statuei Let 
any one accompany the spectators in the Lotivre, 
or the Gallery at Florence, and he will observe that 
, the female connoisseurs are more vividly impressed 
with the beauties of the Apollo, the Antinpus, the 
Endymion, the Cyparissus, or the Hylas ; while 
the gentlemen will dissert with an affectedly dispas- 
sionate erudition upon the respective claims of 
the.Medicean, the Crouching, the Aphrodite, the 
Callipige, or the Victorious Venus ; a difference of 
taste which has obviously no reference to any stand- 
ard of marble, b\it is deducible from the pritr.ary 
elements of our nature. In all probability the Btory 
of Pygmalion is founded upon a fact, for we know 
that a Florentine damsel of modem times pined 
away for love of the Belvidere Apollo ; and cither 
event may suffice to show how difficult it is to look 
at any production as a mere work of art, and for- 
get the warm and breathing original in our admira- 
tion of the mute insensible representative. 
. Our/cclings upon the subject of fashion, in what- 
ever is subject to the Protean influence of that deity, 
offer perhaps the most striking and familiar illustra- 
tion of what may be effected by the power of asso* 
ciation. A new mode springs up; it is preposter^ 
ous in every sense, ugly and unbecoming in itself, 
utterly inappropriate to its object, and you ure ia-» 
flexibly resolved never to adopt it : besides it is , 
singular, and you hate singularity. It becomes es- 
tablished among the gens comme il fonts you gradu* 
ally associate with it nations of gentility and ele* 
|;ance which corrupt the judgment of the eye ; it is 
now singular not to do as others, you have already 
professed your hatred of singularity, and you finish, 
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like all Other converts, by pushing the new costume 
to extravagance, and looking with supreme con* 
tempt upon all those who do not choose to follow 
your example. This process is perpetually going 
on in petticoats and principles, trowsers and theo- 
ries, parties and pellisses, coats and consciences, 
and forms one great source of the bitterness engen^ 
dered by judging of men and things from their ac- 
cidents instead of their elements. 

Association sometimes lifts an object out of its 
materiality, elevates it to the dignity of a sentiment, 
and endears to our eyes that which is intrinsically 
yevolting or disgusting, as in the case of relics and 
hideous idols ; and sometimes the beauty of the ob-> 
ject blinds the mental eye to the ugliness of the 
moral association, as in the exquisite group in the 
Baths of Apollo at Versailles, wl^ere Louis the 
Fourteenth is represented as that diety, while his 
six mistresses, as attendant nymphs, are performing 
the most menial offices about his person ; and yet we 
forget the detestable baseness of the whole concep* 
tion in the unrivalled symmetry of the material 
forms* 

Sounds are subject to the same law, for the ear is 
as great a traitor as the eye, and both are made the 
playthings of the understanding. As to thp sweet 
tone attributed to joy in our opening extract, surely 
laughter, apart from association, is as harsh and 
cacophonous as any modulation of which the voice 
is susceptible ; and if, instead of emanating from 
merriment, we are told that it is uttered by some 
maniac, who vociferates 

" Tliat laugh appalling, where the features flare, 
With joy in which the reason owns no share/' 

we are penetrated with instant horrour, and pro-? 
nounce it the most dissonant yell that ever lacerated 
our ears. The " quam juvat immitem audire ven- 
tum" of the Roman bard, where the howling of the 
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night Storm is made melodious to our bouIs fcomilbe 
BCBse c^ our own security, is but a cowardly and 
selfish way of setting the wind to music ; but if the 
signsil guns of a ship >n distress^ or the screams of 
drowning mariners, be mingled with the gale, a 
painful sympathy imparts dissonance to the whole 
tune ; and if, at the same time our neighbour's stack 
of chimneys be blown down, and we reflect that our 
own is equally lofty and crazy, we decidedly think 
the hubbub altogether worthy of Pandemoniun). 
Instead of thus travelling from the pleasant to the 
terrible of the same sound, we may reverse the pro- 
cess, and take but one step from the si^blime to the 
ridiculous, if we find that the imaginary thunder 
which had filled us with such awe was but the rum- 
bling of a cart under an arched gateway. 

It would be but decent in the mind, which is 
thus perpetually deluding the senses, and destroy- 
ingall appro^imatioQ towards a standard, if it would 
at least be consistent with itself; but this is by no 
means the case. In literature, in intellectuals of all 
sorts, the noeddler, association, is perpetually at his 
old work of bribing, intimidating, and unsettling 
the judgment. In poetry, for instance—" Let but 
a Lord once own the proverb's some- 
what musty, but really one cannot help sometimes 
exclaiming*-*- 

» 

** What wretched stuff this Madrigal would be. 

In some starved hackney Sonneteer, or me.'* ^ ' 

Most people judge of the writing by the writer, ad- 
miring, as a matter of course, every thing that ema- 
nates from the head of Mr. Tomkins, and condemn- 
ing every thing in the shapt of print that is perpe- 
trated by Mr. Simkins. Fashion is as omnipotent 
in paternoster Row as at Almack*s. There are 
critics, again, who decide upon a man's poetry by 
his politics, holding it impossible for any one to 
m^ke a good rhyme who is independent in his prin- 
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ciples ; and it shall go bard but thejr wilt prove 
him to be an advocate of sceptkism and obscenity^ 
(whatever be the contents of his boolc,) if be be an 
acknowledged reformer. If they really think so, 
they are to be pitied for thus narrowing to, them^ 
selves the fountaind of literary delight : if they do 
not, they may merit our cootempti but we cannot 
still refuse them our commiseration. 

Talents and virtue, 4he good heads and the good 
hearts, will, however, be generally foutid to go to- 
gether ; for an enlarged intellect will be aware, that, 
according to the vulgar adage of honesty being the 
best policy, amiability is the surest happiness, since 
we cannot impart without receiving pleasure. Many 
writers have considered crime such a grots error in 
calculation as to amount to madness : certain it is, 
that he who is the most virtuous, is the best con* 
suiter of his own interest ; iii^ile he is at the same 
time affording the finest evidence of. his superior un- 
derstanding. Nor is there any thing selfish in this 
feeling ; '^ For true self-love and social are the 
same," and no man can be accused of egotism, who 
becomes a blessing to himself by bestowing bless- 
ings upon others. 



THE SONG-VISION. 

Oh, warble not that fearftii air ! 

For, sweet and sprightly though it be, 
It wakes in me a deep despair 

By its unhallow'd gaiety. 

It was the last my Fanny sung. 
The last enchanting playful strain 

That breathed from that melodious tongue. 
Which none shall ever hear again. 

From memory's fount what pleasures past 
At that one vocal summons flow ; 

Bliss which ! vainly thought would last-^ 
Bliss which but deepens present woe I 
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Wbere art thou, Fanny ? can the tomb 

Have chillM that heart so fond and warm- 
Have tuni'd to dust that cheek of biooni— 
Those eyes of light — ^thar angel form ? 

Ah no ! the grave resigns its prey : 
See, see !' my Fanny's sitting there ; 

l^hile on the harp her fingers play 
A prelude to my farouhte air. 

There is the smile which ever bless'd 
The gaze of mine cnamour'd eye— 

The lips that 1 so oft have pressM 
In tribute for that melody. 

She moves them now to sing : hark ! hark ! 

But ah ! no voice delights mine ears : 
And now she fades in shadows dark ; 

Or am I blinded by my teara ? 

Stay yet awhile, my Fanny, stay. 
Nor from these outstrech'd arms depart ; 

'Tls gone ! — the vision 's snatch'd away \ 
1 feel it by my breaking heart. 

Lady forgive this burst of pain, 
That seeks a sad and short relief^ 
. In coining from a 'wildePd brain 
A solace for impassion'd grie£ 

But sing no more that fearful air ! 

For, sweet and sprightly though it b^, ' 
It wakes in me a deep despair « 

By its unhallowM' g^ety. 



THE DYING POET'S FAREWELJL. 

« Animula vagula, blandula, 

Hospes, comesque corporis, 

^use nunc abibis in loca ?" Adbiait. 

O TRov wondrous arch of azure, 

SuD, and starry plains immense I 
Glories that astound tbe gazer 

By Ifaeir dread magnificence !— 
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O tbou ocean, whose commotion ^ 

Awes the proudest to devotion ! 
Must I — must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all adieu — and die ? — 

O ye keen and gusty mountains. 

On whose tops I braved the sky i 
O ye music pouring fountsdns. 

On whose marge I lov'd to lie ! 
O 3'e posies — lilies, roses. 
All the charms that earth discloses! 
Must I — must 1 from ye fly. 
Bid ye all adieu^ — and die ? 

O ye birds, whose matin chorus 

Taught me to rejoice and bless ! 
And ye beasts, whose voice sonorous 

SwelPd the hymn of thankfulness i 
Learned leisure, and the pleasure 
Of the muse, my dearest treasure ; 
Must I — must I from ye fly, ** 

Bid ye all adieu — ana die ? 

O domestic ties endearing. 

Which still .chain my soul to earth ! 
O ye friends, whose converse cheering 

Wing'd the hours with social mirth ! 
Songs of gladness chasing sadness. 
Wine's delight without its madness ; ^ 

Must I — must I from ye fly» 
Bid ye all adieu — and die ? 

Ves — I now fulfil the fiction 

Of the swan that sings in death : — 
EarUi, receive my benediction ; 

Air, inhale my parting breath ; 
Hills and valleys, forest alle^^s. 
Prompters of my muse's sallies ; 
Fields of green and skies of blue. 
Take, oh, take my last adieu. 

. Yet, perhaps, when all is ended, 
And the grave dissolves my frame, 
The elements from which 'twas blended 

May theiir several pa^ reclaim ; 
Waters flowing, breezes blowing, 
Earth, and all upon it growing, - 

Still may have my alter'd essence 
Ever floating in their presence. 

VOL. II. ^ 1 
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While my disembodied spirit 

May to fields of Elysian soar, 
' And some lowest seat inherit 

Near the mighty bards of yore ; 
Nerer, never to dissever. 
But to dwell in bliss for ever, 
Tuning an enthusiast lyre 
To that high and laurel'd choir. 



A PEEP INTO DIEPPE. 

" Usually speaking, the worsi bred person in company is a 
young traveller just returned from abroad." S wirr. 

Poets are not bound to be very accurate topo- 
graphists, or Voltaire might have been asked upon 
what authority he described Dieppe as a happy port 
in the following lines of Henriade : 

'' A travers deux rochers od la mer mug^ssante 
Vient briser en courroux son onde blanchissante, 
Dieppe, aux yeaux du h^ros, ofFre son heureux port : - 

for unless he means^ that the worthy monarch was 
happy to find any port in a storm, or that the town 
yf2A happy in the possession of its king, the epithet 
is singularly misapplied. A huge mass of shingle 
has so nearly blocked up the mouth of the harbour, 
that even the fishing vessels of the place occasion- 
ally mis& the narrow channel of its entrance — ^an 
occurrence which would still oftener happen, but 
that they are usually towed in by ropes thrown to 
them from the head of the jetty. Nothing is seen 
of the town on approaching it from the sea, its po- 
sition being only indicated by a break in the long 
ribbon ©f cliflP that fringes the horizon, le Phare de 
FalaisBy or the Cliff Light-house, is the principal 
abject on the right of the coast ; while on the left, 
a good glass may enable you to discover the mounds 
of Casar's camp, which, on inspection, will be found 
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to exhibit nearly the same characteristics aa its 
namesake on the opposite coast, in the neighbour- 
hood of Worthing, although of much larger dimen- 
sions. On passing the jetty, the first object is the 
Sailor's Cross, with a huge figure of our Saviour 
high in the air, and the Virgin gazing up at him 
from beneath, at whose base it is not unusual to 
behold one or two women, especially if it be blow- 
ing weather, kneeling and putting up vows for some 
sea-faring relative. The next building is the house 
of Jean Bouzard, surnamed Le Brave^hommey who, 
for his devotement and humanity in rescuing a num- 
ber of shipwrecked sailors, was presented to Louis 
XVI., when the monarch ordered this residence to 
be built for him upon the spot where he had thus 
signalised his courage. At a little distance are the 
blackened ruins of La Tour-aux-Crabes, so called 
from the number of those shellfish attached to its 
base, where it was formerly washed by the sea. In 
the archives of Dieppe, this tower is rendered me- 
morable by its obstinate resistance in 1442 and 3 
to the English army, commanded by Talbot him- 
self, who was finally repulsed with great loss ; and 
it is curious to contrast its present forlorn, solitary, 
and mouldering turrets, surmounted perhaps by two 
or three gaping descendents of the English who 
thus assailed it, with the crowd pf eager faces whose 
brandished weapons then flashed from its solid ram- 
parts, and the clash and clamour of the contending 
armies. 

The traveller now finds himself in a s]pacious har-, 
bour, around which the town is built, occupying the 
entrance to the beautiful valley of Arques, and shut 
in on either side by lofty perpendicular cliffs. Di- 
eppe was utterly destroyed in 1694 by the English, 
who, in the space of 24 hours, threw into it 3000 
bombs and 4000 balls, so that it has no antiquities 
to boast, with the exceptiqn of its two churches, 
its fortifications, and about a hundred wooden built 
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houses, which seem to" be waiting for an excuse to 
tumble down. One of the first buildings upon the 
quay is the Morgue, ready to receive the victims of 
the element on whose borders it stands, and afford- 
ing a melancholy evidence of the dangers attending 
the fisherman's trade. Against its wall is the fol- 
lowing notice — ^*' On previent le public que ceux 
qui viendront reclamer ou reconnaitre les individus 
n'auront rien & payer," an equally strong testimony 
of the general poverty, since the parties who are 
thus invited gratis to recognise the bodies become 
answerable for the expense of their interment, which 
would otherwise fall upon the thrifty municipality 
of the town. Fishermen in France seem to work 
harder^ encounter more peril, and be worse remu- 
nerated, than any other class of its inhabitants — an 
assertion of which Dieppe will supply abundant con- 
firmation. The agriculture of the sea, as it has been 
somewhat buUishly termed, appears to give an tSu-^ 
grateful return to those who plough the bosom of 
the deep. It is true that they require little capital, 
they have a right of free warren over the liquid 
fields of Neptune, no rent to pay, no seed to sow ; 
what they gain, (apologising for the inevitable pun<) 
is net profit, and they can lose nothing but their 
lives, a trifling accident which is very apt to inter- 
fere with their industry. But after all, it may be 
asked, What is such an existence worth ? when the 
sea engulphs them, it is not so much depriving 
them of life, as making them a present of death ; a ^ 
trim reckoning, as Falstaff would say ; yet the hap- 
py rogues seeni quite insensible of any peculiar 
hardship in their fate, and Dieppe is at once the 
poorest, the most miserable looking, and the cheer- 
lullest place which I have encountered in France. 
Industrious as bees, the women, like those indefa- 
tigable insects, lighten their labour with a song; 
while the men, when not upon active service, enjoy 
the «• otium cum dignitate" over a pipe of tobacco, 
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assist their wives and daughters in mending ne;ta, 
or suddenly strike up a chorus and join in a family 
dance. Another proof is thus aflbrded of the gene- 
ral system of compensations^ which, throwing a^ 
weight of ennui upon the rich, who are reUeve4i 
from every other burthen, generally makes those the. 
lightest-hearted who appear to be the most heavily^ 
laden. 

Charlemagne built the first fort upon the West" 
em Cliff, called Bertheville, which was the name 
of the town until the establishment of the Nor- 
mans in Neustria. The present chateau is of the 
thirteenth century, and by qo means linpicturesque, 
either in its architecture or situation, especially 
on the. land side. There is but one church de- 
serving attention, that of St. Jacques, whose lofty 
square Gothic tower, constructed in the fifteenth cexi- 
tury, as some say by the English, though other au-^ 
thorities assert that nothing but the stone was brought 
from the opposite coast, is very handsome and in 
good preservation. In the interior, as usual in the 
sea ports of Catholic countries, various models of 
different sized ships hang suspended from the roof, 
the votive offerings of sailors, who have doubtless 
attributed their escape from shipwreck to the temp- 
tation thus held out. It would appear that the Vir* 
gin is deemed particularly accessible to this species^ 
of bribery, since the chapel dedicated ^^Reginse 
Cceli^' exhibited the. greatest number of these mari- 
time presentations. The practice, as well as the in- 
scription, .forcibly recall the Pagan tjmes, and it 
must be a comfort to sea-faring people, who have 
such frequent occasion for the special interference 
of the " Queen of Heaven," to believe in the possi- 
bility of propitiating her by the lure of these nauti- 
cal toys. Religious ordinances are scrupulously ob-' 
served at Dieppe ; on the sabbath and the ss^iot'^ 
days eve^y vessel hoists its white flag, processions 
^f^ «^en in the sti;e^ts, hymns are cbaunted in the 
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open air, garlands are hung from house to house, 
some of the inhabitants are even so much in earn- 
est as to shut up their shops ! It was the fete-dieu 
during our short stay (the very name a profana- 
tion !) and the whole priesthood and population of 
the place were out in grand procession, stopping at 
every ReposoiTy (a temporary platform covered with 
white linen, and profusely decorated with tin, tinsel, 
and trumpery,) to go through the whole pantomi- 
mic mummery of Catholic forms, the officer of the 
military guard who accompanied them shouting out 
the word of command when the ringing of the bell 
announced the elevation of the host, and the sol- 
diers, as well as the whole assemblage, falling simul- 
taneously upon one knee at the signal. Accord- 
ing to our notions, there, is something impious in 
the very piety of the Catholics, and few protestants 
could read without being startled, the name of 
one of the streets in Dieppe-—" La Rue Grand-Dieu- 
Vivant ! !" At this moment the most fashionable 
colour in Paris is — ^** la couleur du Saint Esprit !" 
Amid the objects deserving attention in the vici- 
nity of Dieppe, the Chateau d'Arques stands pre- 
eminent, not only for the beauty of its site, on a 
bold precipitous elevation commanding beautiful 
views of the valley, but for the historical recollec- 
tions it suggests. Its remains in other respects 
present the customary features of these ancient^ for* 
tresses — square and round towers crumbling into 
one common confusion, a lofty keep enclosing a 
well of fearful and dizzy depth, and a wide surround- 
ing ditch, in which the buttresses of the draw- 
bridges are still standing. Its first construction is 
attributed to the Romans, and here and there some 
tiles are seen which become dignified by the possi- 
bility of their classic origin ; but the greater portion 
of the ruins is of rubble-work, or of brick— a com- 
jpon-place ingredient incapable of any lofty assbcia* 
tion. A genuine Babylonian brick, indeed, with an 
inscription i» the Pcrsepolitan char;^ctcr, h^s its 
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merit; but nothing can exalt the vulgar oblong of 
baked clay, which forms the walls of our meanest 
hovels. It is essentially prosaic, and instantly de- 
prives ancient castles of all their poetry. That em- 
Jeror was well entitled to boast, who could say of 
tome " Lateritiam inveni, marmoream reliqui." 
Henri Quatre was not above the old legitimate 
impiety of enlisting the God of peace in our mi- 
serable squabbles and mutual massacres. Pre- 
viously to the battle of Arques, when some one 
observed upon the smallhess of his force, he replied 
— " You do not reckon God and the good cause." 
His laconic epistle to Crillon after the victory is 
characteristic — ^*' Pendstoi, brave Crillon ! nous 
avons battu I'ennemi a Arques, et tu n'y etois p^s." 
. He who could dictate such a letter, must have 
formed a right royal estimate of the pleasure to be 
derivt!d from exposing a valuable life in his cause. 

It was on my return from an ebccursion to this 
interesting ruin, that, as I passed a poulterer's shop 
in the Grande Rue, I recognised the voice of my 
old civic acquaintance Mr. Hodgskins, negotiating 
with " Madame la Bourgeoise"^ for some of her 
commodities after the following fashion — " I say, 
ma'am, avez-vous a Dingdong?" an inquiry more 
than once repeated in answer to the woman's ex- 
clamations of "Comment, Monsieur ?'" and " Plait- 
il, Monsieur ?" followed up by the more expressive 
interrogatories of her astonished countenance, as 
she silently appealed by her looks to the rest of the 
party for explanation. For myself I determined to 
remain neuter, having been more than once em-* 
ployed by my countrymen in France, to higgle and 
interpret in their petty purchases, to the imminent 
danger of dissatisfying both parties, without being 
thanked by either. Mr. Anthony, my friend's son, 
' whbse thorough John Bull face, contrasted with the 
Frenchified costume he had picked up in their trip 
t9 Paris, forcibly recalled Ovid's description of the 
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Minotaur — ^^ Semibouenque virum, se^ivirumque 
boveih," seemed to be no better a lingui9t than his 
father, for he edged off to the door, apd, to avoid 
being icnplicated in the dilemma, pretended td be 
ob3erying one of the Sceurs de Charite, who was 
stopping in the street, that two little ragged urchins 
might kiss her rosary. In this emergency Mrs. 
Hodgskins b,ustled forward, and turning up her 
nose at her husband, f'rather a work of supereroga- 
tion, as nature had permanently given it that ten-^ 
dency,) tartly exclaimed— '^ you had much better 

leave these things to mc, Mr. H , for you know ' 

your accent is so wretched bad that nobody under* 
stands you. Would you believe it," she continued, 
turning to me, "that when our Tony wanted a 
Maitre cTarmes to teach him fencing, Mr. H— — 
went to the Guard Room of the Barracks, and in- 
quired for a Maitre des dames .'" After laughing at 
this blunder of her husband's she advanced to the 
Marchande de Volaille, and with a condescending 
smile, that was meant to insinuate her meaning, 
slowly pronounced — " Madame, avex-vous oon 
Zfew^-dong ?" 

The Bourgeoise ap;ain shrugged up her shoulders 
at this unintelligible inquiry, and looked at me with 
such a blank and piteous wish for an ecclaircisse- 
ment, that I at length explained to her my friend was 
in want of a Dindon, or Turkey, with which he was 
presently furnished; and on our way home he 
stoutly maintained the propriety of his own pro- 
nunciation, insinuating that the people pretended to 
misunderstand the English in revenge for having 
been beaten at Waterloo^ •* Besides," he added, 
" I defy them to understand their own language, 
when the word personne means any body, every 
body, or nobody ; when verser signifies to fill a 
gla^s, to empty a glass, to overturn a coach, to shed ' 
tears', and fifty things besides. For my part, I'la 
astoubihed they don't all take to speaJcing plaki 
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English, ttot they may have a chance of knowing 
what they are about. But did I ever tell you the 
hoax played off upon me by Dick Smart ? you know 
what a wag Dick is. Well, sir, we came over in 
the steam-boat together, and as he speaks the lingo 
a bit, I asked him to accompany us to Paris. DicK| 
says I, what's the meaning of P. A. G. I.* which 
one sees stuck upon so many of the houses ? Why, 
says Dick, there are so many English travel this 
road now, that they are beginning to put up the 
inscriptions in our language, and you may observe 
upon most of the shop-windows — ^ English slpbked 
here,' or * English spiked here ;' though, when you 
get inside, they can seldom go beyond — ' vairy goat 
and vairy^ sheep,' which they constantly repeat, 
however bad and dear their articles may be. The 
letters aborut which you inquire, are the initials o 
^ Pleasant and cheap inn," which eve^y English 
traveller is presumed to understand, and I can 
assure you, upon my own experience, that you may 
get a very good and reasonable dinner wherever you 
see this notice. 

*' I never thought Dick was running his. rigs 
upon me, so one day, when I was too late for dinner 
at home, I stalked into a good-lpoking house of 
this sort, walked up stairs, and seeing a large party 
at table just going to attack the soup, I concluded 
it was an ordinary, took my seat, and began to 
handle the ladle, for there was nothing else but the 
cat's-meat boutlU^ which I never touch. I shall 
never forget their astonished looks, and the exclam- 
ations that ran round the table of, ' Mon Dieu !' 
* Grand Dieu !' * Sacre Dieu !' ' Vrai nom de Dieu !' 
and * Tonnere de Dieu !' after which the master of 
the house made me a low bow, and a long speech 
of which I didn't understand a word ; but just to 
l.et«tfcem sec that I could parlez-vous a little, I gave 

* The Fire-oifice plates— Pour Assursuice Coatrelncendie,*' 
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him a nod with a ^ Comment vous portez*vous, 
Mounsheer ?'' and thinking he might be wanting me 
to cash up before dinner, I took out my purse and 
asked him * Combien V Lord love you ! I wish you 
had seen what a rage they all got into. One of 
them seized me by the collar, but I cried out— 
* Paws off, Mounsheer !' and chucking him aside 
with such a jerk that he upset a little side- table, 
with all its bottles and glasses, I put myself in a 
boxing attitude. Squall ! went the women ; ' Peste!' 
and ^ Diable !' cried the men, and one of them threw 
up the window and called to some body in the street ; 
when presently two John d'Armes with long sabres 
made their appearance at the door, and civilly enough 
told me I was their prisoner. I don't like these John 
d'Armes — I never did ; so I offered them five francs 
to let me off, but they wouldn't bite, and ntarched me 
off a prisoner, and if we hadn't met my landlord, who 
luckily speaks good English, and to whom I explain- 
ed the whole matter, I don't know what would hare 
become of me. Upon his representation they set me 

free, and anKngli&hman lovca his liberty tOO much tO 

put it a second time in jeopardy, so we started next 
morning for Dieppe ; to-morrow I hope to be at 
Brighton, and itever you catch me in France again, 
why my name's not Hodgskins, that's all I say !" ' 



SPECIMENS OF A TIMBUCTOO ANTHOLOGY. 

*• Nor ought A genius less than his that writ 
Attempt translation ; for transplanted wit 
All the defects of air and soil doth share. 
And colder brains like colder climates are." 

At the very moment when repeated and painful 
failures seemed to have extinguished the last hope 
of ever penetrating to Timbuctoo, when the staunch^ 
est friends of African civilization and the extension 
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of British commerce feel themselves bound to dis« 
courage the temerity of the fresh victims who su^e 
wiUing.p sacrifice themselves in an enterprise of so 
bopeless and desperate a nature, accident has made 
us acquainted with an individual who s has passed 
several months in the capital of this hitherto unex- 
plored country, upon whose authority we mean to 
gratify the curiosity of our readers with a very 
brief and hasty notice of its manners and lUeraticre. 
In order that they may duly appreciate the authen- 
ticity of our narrative, we think it right to state the 
name of our informant, captain Jonathan Washing- 
ton Muggs, a citizen of Georgia, in 'the United 
States, whose vessel, the Black-eyed Lass, as some 
of our readers may perhaps recollect, was surround- 
ed and nearly cru^ed a few years ago by the terrible 
sea-serpent, until several shots from a twelve- 
pounder judiciously directed into the monster's 
left eye, induced him to uncoil himself and dart 
through the waters in search of a Collyriiun. Mr. 
Muggs, it seems, is the son of a Timbuctoo slave, 
by an American, residing on the banks of the Tur- 
tle river in Georgia ; and, as his father was almost 
constantly at sea, his mother instructed him in her 
native tongue— a fortunate circumstance to which 
himself and the British public are equally indebted, 
the former for the preservation of his life, the latter 
for the invaluable information We are about to com- 
municate. 

Captain *Muggs was bound from Charleston to 
Liverpool, with a cargo of cotton, when, in a vio- 
lent storm from the south-west, which continued 
for several days, his vessel was driven ashore and 
wrecked on the coast <^ Africa, not faac from the 
island of Goree, and the whole of the crew were 
instantly made prisoners by the savage Mandin- 
goes. Such as were able-bodied and capable of 
woai^king were sold as slaves ; two sick sailors, and 
an pH American aalhor, who liappened to be on 
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board as a passenger, bemg deemed ioapplicable to 
any useful purpose, were confined, and treated with 
the utmost politeness until the feast of tl]fe gtt^t 
idol Mumbo-Jumbo, when a hope was expressed, 
that in return for such hospitality, they would com- 
ply with the immemorial usages of the cotuntry, and 
suffer themselves to be quietly killed and eaten. 
The author stoutly pleaded his privilege of being 
cut up by none but reviewers, but they knocked 
down him and his argument by one blow, and his 
remains afforded a higher treat to the public of 
Mandingo, and appeared better adapted to the taste 
of the people, than those of any literary individual 
upon record. As to captain Muggs, who swore by 
the magician Obi, that he was born at Tinibuctoo^ 
had been made a prisoner in his youth, and de-r 
graded into his present mulatto colour by a long 
residence abroad — averments which he substantiate 
ed by a woolly head, and a song in the language of 
the country^they gave him a sort of passport, and 
left him at liberty to explore his way to the asserted 
place of his birth in the best manner he could. His 
adventures in this perilous enterprise are prepar* 
ing for the press in four volumes quarto, all writ- 
ten by himself on the leaf of the chickahoo tree, 
and we can only gratify public curiosity by antici- 
pating a yery few of the more remarkable facts. 

Every one who has read Herodotus is aware 
that an expedition was fitted out by Necho, king of 
Egypt, of whom mention is made in the Second 
Book of Kings. The Phenician mariners employ- 
ed in this daring enterprise completely circumnavi- 
gated Africa, but were discredited upon their re- 
turn, because they stated they had seen the setting 
sun on their right hand — an assertion which our ' 
present knowledge of astronomy enables us to con- 
firm. In the Journal of Hanno, the Carthaginian, 
preserved for so long a time in the Temple of Sa^ 
turn, mention is made of several marvellous cir-^ 
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cumstances observed by that enterprising voyager, 
which have been hitherto considered fabulous, 
although the reisearches of captain Muggs, upon the 
same coast, establish in every respect the perfect 
fidelity of his relation . Thus we are told that Hanno 
caught two women entirely covered with hair, whose 
slms he carried to Carthage, which has generally 
been interpreted to mean two specimens of the ouran- 
outang ; but captaiin Muggs while tracing up to the 
sotirces of the Senegal River, Encountered a whole 
tribe of these people^ whom he at first took for an 
immense flock of baboons, until they accosted him 
very courteously ift a lang[uage which proved to be 
a dialect of the Timbuctoo. They are described as 
a very civilized and cleanly race, regularly using 
the curry-comb every morntng; a fact which strongly 
tends to support Swift^s relation of the Houyhnhnmf. 
When it is recollected ^hat ridicule was - first 
thrown upon this story as altogether improbable, and 
what taunts and doubts were launched at Bruce's 
Natrative of Abyssinia, although every one of his 
statements has been subsequently verified, we hold 
it our duty to hurl definance beforehand at that ig- 
norant scepticism which might feel disposed to 
cavil at the Journal of Captain Muggs, merely 
because it contains facts that may startlethe narrow 
intellects of Europe. 

Hanno talks of having discovered a whole coun- 
try in a state of ignition, with rivers of fire running 
into the sea ; and Captain Muggs has no doubt 
whatever, that, at certain seasons of the year, the 
entire surface of the land may be in the fiery condi- 
tion described by the Carthaginian, since he liimsell^ 
in the neighbourhood of Baromaya, came to a deep 
valley surrounded by mountains of lead ore. Such 
was the intensity of the heat in this confined spot, that 
the rays of the suo, by perpetually melting the ore, 
had formed a nietallic lake of considerable extent in 
the vaHey, which was kept in constant fusion by 
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new supplies. When the surface was gently agitated 
by the wind, an almost blinding brilliancy was cast 
by the ripple of its waves; but by moonlight its 
softened radiance is described as inconceivably 
beautiful and enchanting. Of course it is much 
resorted to by the boys of the surrounding district, 
for the purpose of supplying themselves with dumps 
-—a game which, to use the school slangs is in all the 
year round ; and as the natives are obliged to keep 
the heat out of their houses, with glass, a number of 
glaziers are settled upon the spot, that they may 
obtain a material so indispensable in their trade. 
The lake is sadly infested with Salamander?, and 
considerable ingenuity is manifested in the mode of 
catching them. A pan of red hot coals being pro- 
vided, a small portion is thrown upon the bank as a 
bait, which the animal eagerly devours, when he is 
lured away from his molten element by fresh coals 
tossed to him every now and then, and not unfre^ 
quently cau^t in his mouth before they touch the 
ground. In this manner he is decoyed to a net at 
some distance, where he is secured ; the great art 
consisting in so casting the coals as that they shall 
not burn and destroy the net. Once caught, the 
creature is popped into a baker's oven, where i t U ves 
comfortably enough while the fire is blading, but is ^ 
apt to be chilled to death in the night. Captain 
Muggs wished to have ascertained the temperature 
of this singular valley, but f^om the violence of th^ 
heat, the quicksilver burst out at the tq> of his ther- 
itoometer, and spirted up a considerable height into 
the air. ^ 

Leaving this interesting neighbourhood, our tra- 
veller proceeded eastward, over a desert and unin- 
habited tract, until he came to the banks of a/great 
river, flowing from west to east, along which be 
wandered for several days in search of a ford. In 
one of these excursions he observed an anient py 
ramidsll stone^ alnjiost buried in the 'sand ; and^ ^pMi 
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clearing away the soil to a depth of five fei 
iascriptton became visible, of which the folrovtutg t» 
a faithful transcript : 

mC • NIGER . EST . HVNC . TV . ROMANE . CAVETO. 

which there can be no doubt must have been carved 
by those Nasamones mentioned by Herodotus as 
having penetrated from Cyrene into the very cen- 
tre of Africa, where they were made prisoners by 
men of-a diminutive stature, and carried to a city 
washed by a great river flowing from west to east, 
and abcKindlng in crocodiles. Pliny expressly skys 
^is river wa& the Niger, and the inscriptioni^wa^ 
indisputably set up to record that fact, and warn fu- 
ture Romans against bathing in it on account of the 
crocodiles. Cavils have been raised on account of 
the gender of the pronoun, which it is contended 
should have been either neuter or feminine, to agree 
with the common Roman terms for a river; but if 
we suppose the River God to haye been under- 
stood, a very common practice with the ancLyts, 
the difficulty will instantly vanish^ 

Being now resolved to settle the long-contested 
point as to the termination of this river, he followed 
its banks eastward, for several hundred miles, sub- 
sisting upon fish, until he reached an immense level 
desert in the very heart of Africa, over the burning 
surface of which the waters spread themselves in a 
thin sheet, something like our artificial salt-pans, 
where they were either absorbed into- the sand, or 
speedily evaporated by the intense heat of the sun. 
This will appear the less marvellous, when 4^s re- 
collected that there is no other way of accounting 
for the consumption of water in the Mediterranean, 
into which^ the tide perpetually flows from the 
Straits of Gibraltar, than by a similar process of 
ev^oratk)n. Retracing his steps, our adventurous 
traveller found his way back to the inscribed slone, 
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feeling confident that the city to which the Nasa- 
mones were carried, as mentioned by Herodotus, 
must have been Timbuctoo, and that he should d]S« 
cover it somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
memorial they had left. 

Crossing the river accordingly, upon a float con^ 
structed of the leaves ^of the chickachoo tree, and 
following the sinuosites of the opfyosite coast, 
he had the inexpressible delight, after three daya^ 
journey, of looking down from a small eminence 
upon this celebrated and long-sought city, then 
sparkling in all the radiance of a setting sun. Xapt. 
Muggs is aware that the same enthusiasm which 
almost intoxicated Mr. Bruce, as he bestrode the 
sources of the Nile, may have induced him to attri- 
bute an undue magnificence to the capital which he 
has discovered ; but after his sense's have been so- 
bered by a lapse of Several months, he remains stiU 
convinced that its -first aspect is decidedly superior 
to that of the finest Kraal of Hottentots in all Caf- 
fraria. The mud of which the hovels are construct* 
ed||P of a finer texttfre, and the architecture, if that 
term may be applied to buildings seldom exceeding 
eight feet in height, is of a more artificial kind, ap- 
proaching in several instanees^ to the ingenuity dis- 
played in the nidification of birds. Not only are the 
dunghillB^ before the doors smaller and less ofiPensive, 
but civilization has made such progress, that in 
several of the houses of the nobility a hole has been 
left in the thatched roof for the escape of the smoke; 
a luxury quite unknown to the Hottentots. The 
royal palace stood proudly eminent in the middle of 
the city, being full three feet higher than any other 
building, and having a pyramid of human skulls on 
each side of the door, which was guarded by hsdf 
naked soldiers armed with bows arid poisoned ar- 
rows. ' \ 

It happened to be a grand levee on the day of our 
tra»eller's arrival, and as he was immediately con- 
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ducted into the royal presence/ he had an opportu* 
nily of observing the court etiquette. His woolly 
Majesty was seated on a throne of skulls, and, spite 
of his diminutive stature, distorted features, and an 
exorbitant squint, preserved an air of dignity which 
fully proclaimed him to be *' every inch a king." A 
red cloth, nearly as fine as a hopsack, was girt round 
his loins ; in his right hand was a crocodile's jaw 
for a sceptre ; in his left^ a bunch of feathei^s for a 
fan ; and two attendants were constant^ employed 
in anointing his most sacred and woolly head with 
fat, grease, and soot. On either side were ranged 
his guards, each wielding a long lance with a skull 
at the top ; and at a signal given by the Poet Lau- 
reate, the whole court fell prostrate, and chanted 
in chorus the following legitimate ode, or loyal ad- 
dress to their Sovereign Lord, King Quashiboo. 

" Hoo ! Tamarama bow-now ! 
Slamarambo-jug !'' 

Hurrah ! for the son of the Sun ! 
Hurrah ! for the brother of the Moon \ v 

Throughout all the world there is none 

Like Quashiboo the 6n\y one 
Descended^rom the Great Baboon, Baboon, 
Descended from the Great Baboon.* 

Buffalo of Buffalos, and Bull of Bulls ! 
He. sits on a throne of his enemies' skulls: 
And if he wants others to play at ibotrbatl^ 
Ours are at his service— all ! all ! all ! • 

Ilugaboo-jah ! Hugaboo-jop! 

Hail to the royal Quashiboo, 

Emperor and Lord of Timbuctoo ! 

Referring to the forthcoming volumes for the par- 
ticulars of this most interesting audience, we shall 
merely observe, that as to the commercial advantages 
to be derived. from an intercourse with this people, 
Captain Muggs is of opinion that, as they all wear 

* Their piincipsl idoly whose temple adjoins the palacei ** 
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a coarse cloth round their bodies, there might be a 
considerable sale of this article, did they not unfor- 
tunately manufacture it much cheaper for themselves 
than it could be conveyed to them across the desert; 
and he has no doubt there would be an almost un- 
limited demand for perfumery, could the natires be 
once induced to discontinue the use of their present 
cosmetics ; videlicet, buffalo's fat, soot, pitch, tar, 
grease, and cow-dung. . Our limits not allowing us 
to go into any further details, we must hasten to 
conclude with a few specimens of their poetry, fur- 
nished by the Court Laureate, and translated by 
Captain Muggs, who has devoted his fourth quarto 
volume to their preservation, and assures us that his 
version is as literal as the different idioms of the 
languages will allpw. The Timbuctoo tongue is 
excessively guttural and harsh, nearly as much so as 
the Dutch, of the Anthology of which we have 
lately had^specimens ; and the reader will, perhaps, 
be surprised that any thing so cacophonous, and ap- 
parently barbarous, should be made the medium of 
such refined and delicate sentiments as are exhibit- 
' ed in the following 

ELEGT. 

• - ♦ ■ 

" Funke mmbo yaya, blubdab mum y fupghyzz.** 

To Tambikoafue. 

Awed as I am, and in thy presence dumb>. 

Deny me not the solitary bliss 
To sing thy lips, each thicker than my thumb — 

Lips that seem'd formM as cushions for a kiss. 

Thy flattened nose still haunts me in my sleep, 
VVhose u|>turnM nostrils are the bowers of love. 

Where Cupid lingers, playing at bo-peep, 
0» stealing arrows firom thine eyes above* 

With gooroo juice are stained thy yellow teeth. 
Bracelets of entrails clasp thy legs and arms ; 
^ Tobacco gives its perfume to thy breath. 

And gttasc lU rsdisnce to thy suble oharms. 
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wert thou mine, Tamboosliie ! I would make 
Suet and soot pomatum for thy head. 

Then powder it with bucku dust, and take 
Cowdung cosmetics o'er thy face to spread. 

Ah ! when the mothers o'er their shoulders throw 
Their breasts to feed the young one at their back,* 

The husband's, father's joys, 1 sigh to know. 
And disappointed hopes my bosom rack. 

Presumptuous thought !— Tambooshie for my wife ! 
She who was form'd for monarchs to adore ! 

1 feel that I must love her all my life. 

But hope both life and love ^1 soon be o'er. 

• 

We shall only offer one more selection from their 
amatory poetry, which, we think, our readers will 
confess to be not altogether unworthy of Shenstone. 

*< Schneik-boo D«rika cha-cha ben.'^ 

I know what my Dsirike loves. 
And I'll creep by the light of the moon 

To the jungles and tamarisk groves, 
To steal a young howling baboon. 

My charmer shall make it a cage. 
And feed it with lizards and frogs, 
« And when it attains its full age. 

Shall bait and torment it with dogs. 

I will catch her a fat yellow snake. 

To be eaten with crocodile's eggs. 
Form o*f buffalo's entrails a cake. 

And a jam of tarantula's legs. 

From the banks of the Niger 1*11 bring 
Fish-bones to be thrust through her nose, 

4nd sew up live worms in a ring. 
To encircle her fingers and toes. 

I told her my plan, but her heart 
Is so tender she winced at the worms, . 

And proposed I should alter that part 
Before she accepted my terms. 

<* I had rather/' she crie<^ qwck as thongtit, 
" On my finger a wed<Hng.ring hung ;'* 

And I loved htt the more when I caught 
Such a delicate hint from her tongue. 

* h common praotioc in th^ i&t^nQi qI Mnfi»^ 
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'^Their lyric poetry possesses a most noble and ani- 
mated psean or battle-ode, which has been much ad- 
mired l>y the critics, for the truly Pindaric and dar- 
ing abruptness of its commencement, and which,, 
moreover, is curious not only as describing the Tim- 
buctoo mode of battle, but as containing their most 
approved receipt for dressing and eating the prison- 
ers. We had begun its translation, but as its beau- 
ties could not be fully felt in an extract, and pur li- 
mits would not allow us to insert the whple, w€ 
were reluctantly compelled to desist* 

It will perhaps excite some surprise when We 
state that their literature is richer in epigrams, than 
any other with which we are conversant, the point 
being generally made to turn upon some iamiliar 
proverb, and their proverbs bearing such a striking 
affinity to ours, that with no other than the fair lati- 
tude of a j,free translation they might be actually 
identified. Fragments of Latin are not unfrequent- 
ly encountered in these caustic and witty effusions, 
an additional proof that Timbuctoo was the aet'ual 
city discovered by the Nasamones, to whom we 
have already made allusion, and who must have left 
behind them these curious relics - of the Rbman 
tongue. It is principally on this account that we 
select the following 

EPIGRAM. 

As B]ug-shoo was courting the fat-smear'd Boo-Jeer, 

On the snake-coy er'd banks of the Niger, 
Her lover passM by, and exclalm'd with a sneer, 

" Optat ephippia bos piger." 



The next which we shall translate was composed 
upon Squosh, a prime minister, who appears to have 
severely oppressed the people for the gratification of 
his own architectural extravagance, and to have 
richly merited the cutting irony of the last line. 
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• . ■ " 

" PUferbo pickpock Squosh.'' 

Sqaosh ravages, pillages, 

UouBes and villages^ 
To build his mud-palace at Squosli-dungjalee, ^ 

But egad, it^s no wonder 

The rogue's fofid of plunder. 
For two of a trade can never agree. 

Some of our awn exquisites might be. benefitted 
if they would pay due attention to the sting of this 
happy jeu (T esprit. 

" Bu drlpscotce switchcoo turpen/* 

' With suet-dripping bead and pitchM rattan. 
Perfumed with tar, a dandy in attire, 
Phopfoo seems more a woman than a man ; 
The reason's plain— a burnt child dreads the fire. 

We shall conclude with a brilliant sally, which 
had it been launched upon the banks of Cam or 
lais, would have alone established the fanpie of its 
^author as a sparkling epigrammatist. 

On Goula, a celebrated Beauty, "wearing the cheek bones of tacri^ 

ficed prUonePB in her ear^, 

^* Avah flatsnoutah tam bu dirah." 

Forbear, proud beauty, with such cruel skill. 
To make dead heroes their survivors kill ; 

Too many cooks, we know, will spoil the broih^ 
So cut your coat according to your cloth. 
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^* The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As the concealed comforts of a man 
Lock'd up rn woman's love." Mibbleton. 

If it be true that the principal source of laughter 

^ 19 the exultation occasioned by ^ sense of our own 

superiority over others, we need not wonder that 

nations and individuals have in all ages been anxious 
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I 



to keep op the materials of risibility, by supplying 
themselves with perpetual butts, collective and sia- 
le. Athens had not only her Boeotia, as we have 
ur Yorkshire, for the supply of clowns, but her pe- 
dant to stand in the convenient place of our Irish- 
man, and become responsible' for all the bulls and 
blunders tirhich Hierocles or his successors might 
think fit to father upon him ; while no Sympo»arch 
was held to have done his duty in the arrangement 
of a convivial entertainment, unless he had provided 
an established jester, just as it is deemed indispen- 
sable to invite a professed wag and punster to any 
party of the present day that is meant to be parti*' 
cularly jocund and hilarious. The motley-colored 
fools of our royal and noble establishments, as well 
as the dramatic clowns, which were on^e essential 
to every play, have indeed disappeared ; but their 
place has been supplied by amateurs ; and the court, 
theatre, and even our house of commons, have each 
their regular buffoons, although the office and narat 
have been ostensibly suppressed. Modern refine- 
ment may liave introduced some little change in the 
process ;^we may laugh more often with the indi- 
vidual at others, than with others at the individual ; 
but still the object is the same — the pleasant grati- 
fication of our egotism, and the exaltation of our*^ 
selves by making others appear ridiculous^ 

There are two classes of society who have done 
such special service to the utterers of bon mots and 
composers of epigrams, that amid a dozen standing 
jokes, either of Joe Miller or his successors, at least 
three fourths will be found to be directed against 
authors and women. Unfortunately for the modem 
race of wags, both these established and abundant 
sources, which promised to afford such an inex- 
haustible supply of small wit, have now become ut- 
terly dry and unavailable, for few jokes can be 
good which involve a contradiction in terms. of a 
manifest untruth. As no point would redeem an 
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epigram which tended to prove Aristides a knaVe, 
Lucretia a wanton, or Washington a poltroon, so 
we can no longer tolerate bald and hackneyed jests 
upon the poverty of authors and Grub-street gar- 
reteef s, when it is notorious that any man who can 
write decently is sure of a munificent remuneration ; 
while some have realized fortunes by their pen un- 
precedented in the literature of any other age or na- 
tion. Still less can we endure those trite and flip- 
pant attacks upon women which have afforded such 
a poor pleasure, to the profligates and sorry ribalds 
of more licentious ages ; for if our females have not 
yet attained that high and equal station in society 
to which they are assuredly destined, they have so 
far found their rank and influence, and established 
their capacity for tfie very highest efforts of intel- 
lect, that any attempt to revive the defunct jokes 
upon their inferiority would be reckoned, in every 
enlightened company, an evidence of the supremest 
bad taste, or of the most egregious ignorance • 

With this cherished notion, so fertile in supply- 
ing materials to our wittols, has perished the appli- 
cability of all those subsidiary jokes upon their 
frivolity, vanity, love of dress, and loquasciousness, 
which have afforded subjects to satirists and jesters 
from the literary days of ancient Athens and Rome 
down to the present hour. If their love of finery 
and garrulity ever exceeded the same propensities 
in men, it was at least a deviation from the ordinary 
- laws of nature ; for it is remarkable that in the 
feathered and animal kingdom, the gaudiest colours 
and loudest tongues are invariably bestowed upon 
the male. The peacock and the gentleman pheasant 
have all the fine clothes and proud strutting to 
themselves ; and if we may draw any further analo- 
gy from a class of creation which we so much re- 
semble in our <^ganizatton, that man has been 
designated a ^^featherle^ biped," it is worthy of 
observation that the ben bird invanaUy sits silently 
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at home attendmg to her household duties, i^htl^ 
the male is dandyfying his plumage, and chattem^, 
crowing) and chirping all day long. So low does 
this rule extend in the scale of existence, ^n^tlie 
shrill incessant cry which Salutes us from the ts^j^y 
like that which twitters from the air, comes fr^m 
the mide grasshopper only. This fact was kaown 
to the ancients, but instead of its leading theiofi to 
distrust, from the analogy that runs through natur&^js 
works, the superior loquacity imputed to women. It 
furnishes Xenarchus, the comic writer, wiUi an ad- 
ditional jest at their expense, by enabling hini ^ 
exclaim, ^^ How happy are the grasshoppers in 
having dumb wives !" 

Wh^t nature never intended, however, art maf 
unquestionable produce; and at a time when we 
educated our females to become puppets^ dolls, aqd 
playthings, there can be little wonder that the result 
corresponded with the intention. To keep anyi^ar- 
ticUlar class in ignorance, as an excuse for coo^tiioiu- 
ing them in bondage, is a very old expedient pf 
human policy. It pleases the Turks to have slaves 
in their seraglios instead of « wives, ,and they there- , 
fore begin with declaring that women have no souls 
—an assertion which they do their best to confirm 
by their 4node of treatment ; but the practice, like 
every other violation of nature, entails its own 
abundant punishment, sinc« it compels thenri tp 
exchange the delights of female society for the 
solitary joys of chewing opium and smoking tobacco. 
For aome centuries the Europeans, as an excuse for 
that truly infernal traffic — the slave trade, thought 
fit to pronounce ^at the blacks were naturally an 
inferior race, incapable of any higher destiny. But 
lo ! wc have not only wooly-headed authors, who 
ably vindicate their own cause, but sable high-titled 
emperors, who, wearing powder and pomatum, 
crowns, sceptres, and ermine, sacrifice their subjects 
in war, or oppress them in peace, with as much 
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ability as the most civilized and legitimate mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance ; while there are black 
Dukes of Lemonade, Earls Tamarind, and Counts 
Malmsey, who pass their lives at St. Domingo in 
as muckj^vice and idleness as if they formed a por- 
tion of the oldest aristocracy in Europe. 

It was easy for the artist who had a sign to painty 
to represent the man lording it over the lion ; but, as 
the beast justly observes in the fable, ** If lions were 
the painters, the case might be reversed." Men 
who have for many ages been the writers, have taketi 
good care to assert their superiority by every possi- 
ble species of attack and ridicule levelled against 
the women ; aivd if the latter, now that they arc 
fairly competing the palm of authorship with their 
male rivals, have nobly abstained from every at- 
tempt at retaliation, what a proof does it afford of 
their superior good taste and generosity ! What so 
easy as to launch the light shafts of their raillery 
against our boobies, chatter-boxes, and dandies ^ 
What so natural as that they should level their 
caustic satire against our drunkards, gamesters, and 
profligates ; or more especially, that they should 
stigmatize and expose our sneering bachelors, who 
have themselves created that very class of old maid^ 
which they pelt with heartless reproaches and pitiful 
ribaldry I But no, our female writers have disdained 
the proffered triumph, as if determined to prove the 
superiority of their hearts at the same moment that 
they were establishing the equality of their heads* 
If any one feel disposed to doubt their capacity for 
achieving this victory, let him recollect that it may- 
be said of woman, as was recorded of Goldsmith, 
^ nil feri tetigit quod non ornavit i^ that "from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe," they have left 
imperishable evidences of their intellectual power ; 
that in the light graces of the epistolary style they 
are confessedly our superiors ; that the most im- 
passioned writer of lyrical poetrfi one of the moat 

VOL. II* w U 
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learned classical commentators, and one of the^ro- 
foundest and most original thinkers of modern 
timcs»* have all been women. 

M alhe^be says in his Letters, that the Creator 
may have repented having formed man, bijg^ that he 
had no reason to repent having made Woman : most 
people of sound heads and good hearts^ (and they 
• generally go together, since virtue is only practiced 
wisdom,) will unite in opinion with Malherbe ; and 
yet how glibly will scribblers, who must know the 
falsehood of their accusations, fall into this vulgar 
error of pouring forth their stale flippancies, against 
the sex. There is probably more male impertinence 
of this sort in print than was xver uttered by the 
whole of womankind since the transgression of EVe* 
In a former article upon " The Satirists of Women," 
the writer has endeavoured to expose the miserable 
motives by which they have been generally influenc- 
ed in thus "venting their disappointment and ma* 
lignity; and where such direct personal Feelings 
cannot be traced, we may perhaps be over charitable 
in assigning their slanders to ignorance, or an over- 
weaning conceit of their own epigrammatic smart- 
ness. Nothing but the latter can have seduced 
such a man as Voltaire into the following lines, 
when speaking of women, — 



.« Quelques feintes caresses, 



Queiques propos sur le jeu, sur le terns, 
8ur un sermon, sur le prix des rubans, 
Ont ^puis^ leurs ames exc^d^es ; 
EUes cbanUient d^jii faute d'idees/* 

Much may be forgiven a man whom we know to 
he capable of better things, who perhaps despises 
the vulgar taste to which he is thus pandering ; but 
who shall absolve the pert brainless smatterers, 
" who have but one idea, and that a wrong one ;" 
who have but one little stock of cut and dri^d jokes 

* mdaae de Sta^l. 
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of the sattie anti-feminine tendency, which they vent, 
us^ue ad nauseanij in the form of rebus, charade, 
epigram, and epitaph ? A shallow coxcomb of this 
sort will cctaplacently ask you, " What is the dif- 
ference between a woman and her glass i" in order 
that he may anticipate you by exclaiming with an 
asinine grin—" Because one speaks without reflect- 
ing, and the other reflects without speaking." Fol- 
lowing up the same idea, he will inquire whether 
yoii know how to make the women run after you, 
and will eagerly reply — "By running away with 
their looking-glasses." He will tell you that Vol- 
taire says "ideas are like beards — men only get 
them as they grow up, and woipen never haVejiny," 
of which only the former clause of the sentence is 
Voltaire's, that which has refe;rence to women being 
the addition of some subsequent zapy. 'At the 
bare mention of the sign of the Good Woman 
in Norton Falgate he will chuckle with delight ; 
Chaucer's and Prior's objectionable tales he will 
quote with egregious glee ; upon the subject of mar- 
riage he is ready with some half dozen of the esr 
tablished bon^motSj and he is provided with about 
the same quantity of epitaphs upon wives — from 

«*Cy gist ma femme ; ah ! qu'elle est bien 
Poup son T^pos, et pour le nuen/* 

which Boileau stupidly pronounced to be the best 
epigrammatic epitaph upon record, to the more 
recent ^ 

*' Here lies my dear wife» a sad vixen and shrew ; 
If I said I regretted her» I should lie too." 

And his facetious dullness will be wound up with a 
few hard hits at widows, from the dame of Ephesus 
to the last new subject of scandal ; though he will 
prudently say nothing of those upon the coast of 
Malabar, who for many ages have continued to afford 
inBtances of conjugal devotien^ to which no solitary 
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parallel can be prodiiccd i^pon the part of a hu^bapd, 
throughout the whole wide extent of time and space. 
His babble, in short, will be a faithful echo of the 
old jest-books, none of which can be opened with- 
out our stumbling upon a hundred of such stale 
flippancies. Let us consult the Virgilian lots, for 
instance, of the ^* Musarum Deliciae,'' by opening it 
han-hazard, and we encounter the following Vener- 
able joke: 

^ Wmnen are book^ and men tbe resdert be, . 
In whom ofttimes thejr i^reat ernU see ; 
Here Bometimes we've a blot, there we espy 
A leaf misplaced, at least a line awry : 
If ^ev are books, I wish that my wife were 
An Ahnanack, to cbaage her every y«ar/' 

Another dip, and we turn up the following dull in- 
'vcctive: 

'^ Commit the ship unto the wind. 
But not thy faith to woman-kind ; 
There is more safety in a wave, 
TktLU in the futh that women have ; 
Ko woman's good ;— if chance it fall 
Some one be ^ood amongst them all. 
Some strange mtent the destinies had. 
To make a good thing (^ a bad/' 

The next venture exhibits some quibbling, too 
stupid to transcribe, upon the etymology of the 
vord woman, which is made synonimous with woe- 
to*man; while we are sapiently informed that a very 
little alteration would convert Eve into evil and 
devil. Once more we open upon the old falsehood 
of female inconstancy : 

*' A woman's love is Tike a Syrian flower. 

That buds, and spreads^ and withers in an boor." 

And shortly after we begin with the fertile subject 
of marriage: 

^< Marriage, as old men note, hath l^ten'd been 

Unto a publie fast, or common rout, 
Where those that are without would fain get in^ 

And thosQ that are witMn would fain get out." 
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Even in an epitaph upon a yoang woman, which . 
was meant to be encomiastic, the writer cannot for- 
bear a misplaced taunt upon the sex : 

^' The body wbicb within Uiis earth is laij^ 

Twice six weeks knew a wife, a sain^ a maid ; 

Fair maid, chaste wife, pare saint, — yet 'tis not strange — 

She was a woman, therefore pleased to change : 

Ai^ now she's dead, some woman doth remain. 

For still she hopes once to be changed again." 

In justice to the author we shall conclude with 
the following, both because it is in a better style as 
well as taste : 

OnBmbcmd and Wife. 

** To these, whom Death again did wed^ 
The grave's the second marriage-bed ; 
- For though the hand of &te could force 
'Twixt soul an<rt>ody a divorce. 
It could not sever man and wife, 
Ilecausa they flbtb lired but one life. 
Peace, good reader ! do not weep ; 
Peace, the lovers are asleep : x , 

They, sweet turtles, folded lie 
In the last knot that love could tie : 
Let them sleep, let them sleep on. 
Till this stormy night be gone. 
And the eternal morrow dawn ; 
Then the curtain will be drawn. 
And they waken with that light 
Whose day shall never sleep in night.*' 

And now, before dismissing the gentle reader, 
we not only caution him against the sorry and stale 
impertinences levelled at a sex, which, in these days 
of sordid or ambitious scrambling among men, re- 
mains the redeeming bright spot of humanity, and 
almost the exclusive depository of the virtues ; but 
we do in all sincerity of friendly purpose admonish 
him to perpend our motto from Middleton ; and if 
he be a bachelor, to lose no time in becoming a 
candidate for those ineffable comforts ^^ locked up 
in woman's love." To guide him in thid pious un- 
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dertaking, we will triinsciribe for hicn Sir J^ha 
Mennis^s instructions 

How to Choose a Wife, 

" Good Sir, if you'll show the best of your skill 

To pick a virtuous creature. 
Then pick such a wife, as you lore a life, 

Of a comely grace and features 
The noblest part let it be her heart, 

Without deceit or cunning ; 
With a nimble wit, and all things fit. 

With a tongue that's never running : 
The hair of her head it musi not be red> 

But fair and brown as a berry ; 
Her forehead high, with a crystal eye, 

Her lips as red as a cherry/' 






TfiE END. 
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